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J t is an honorable characteristic of the spirit of this age, 
IlKit projcc-ls of violence and warfare are regarded among 
civilized states with gradually increasing aversion. The 
riiiversal Peace Society certainly docs not, and probably 
ucivor will, enroll the majority of statesmen among its 
members. But even thSse who look upon the appeal of 
battle ai3 occasionally unawidable in international contro- 
versies, concur in thinking it a deplorable nece.ssity, only 
to be resorted to when all peaceful modes of arrangement 
bavy. been vainly trie.d, and when the law of self-defense 
pistilies a state, like an individual, in using force to pro- 
tect itself from imminent and serious injury. For a writ- 
er, therefore,, of the jiresont day to choose battles for his 
j'avoritcVopic, merely because they were battles ; merely 
jje^’fiuse so many myriads of troops were arrayed in them, 
and so many hundreds or thousands of human beings 
stabbed, hewed, or shot each other to death during them. 
Would argue strange weakness or depravity of mind. Yet 
it can not be denied that a fearful and wonderful interest 
is attached tf) these scenes of carnage. There is undeni- 
able greatness in the disciplined courage, and in the love 
of lionor, which makes the combatants confront agony and 
destruction. And the powers of the human intellect are 
rifi’edy more strongly, displayed than flrey are in the com- 
mander who regulates, arrays, and wields at his will 
Ija'se masses of armed disputants ; who, cool, yet daring 
in the. midst of peril, rellects on all, and provides for all. 
ever ready with fresh resources and designs, ds thf? vicis- 
situdes of the storm of slaughter require. IJtit those qual-^ 
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ities, however high they may appear, are to he foun.l ia 
the basest as well as in the noblest of niankind.\ (k'll iliiie 
was as bravti a soldier as Leonidas, and a iiiiieli bc;U(‘r of- 
ficer. Alva surpassed the Prince of Orange in the Held ; 
a?'*d Suwarrow was the military sn])erior of Kose/iusko. To 
adopt the emphatic words of Pyron, 

“ ’'J'is the cause makes all, 

Degrades or hallows courage in its fall 

There are some battles, also, which claim our attention, 
independently of the moral worth of the combatants, on 
account of their endnrin< 2 f iinj)ortance., and by reason of 
the practical influence on our own social and political eoji- 
dition, which we can trace up to the results of thos(* en- 
gagements. They have for us an abiding and ai'lii.il in- 
terest, both while we investigate the chain of eans(‘s and 
effects hy which they have helped to make ns what w(5 
are, and also while we speculate on what W(‘ ])rohably 
should have been, if any one of ihuse battles had eome to 
a different termination. Hallam 1ms admirably expressed 
this in his remarks on the victory g^'inod by (diar]<‘s Mar- 
tel, between Tours and Poictiers, over the invad/iig Sar- 
acens. 

He says of it that “it may justly bo reekoiK^d among 
those few battles of which a (contrary (^veut would 
essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subse- 
fjuent scenes : with Marathon, Arlx-la, tlie Melaurns, (’ha- 
lons, and Leipsic.'’ Jt was the j)erusal of this note of 
Hallam’s that first led me to the con.^ideration of my pres- 
ent subject. 1 certainly dilfcT from that great historian 
as to the comparative importance of some of the battles 
which he thus enuitierates, and also of some whi(;h he 
omits. It is probable, indeed, that no two iiistorical in- 
quirers would entirely agree ir| their lists of the Leeds ive 
► Battles of the World. Difltu'ont minds will naturally vary 
in tlili^m])r(?ssions which partioular (jvents make on them, 
^and in the degree of interest with which the>y watch ^ hc^ 
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career, and reflect on the importance of flifferent historical 
personage/^. But our concurring in our eatelogues is of 
little inoiuent, ])rovi(3cd we learn to look on these great 
hislorical events in the spir'^it which Hallani’s observations 
inclicct(5. Those remarks should tench us 1o watch la^ 
the interests of many states are often involved in^thc col- 
lisions between a few ; and how the elfect of those collis- 
ions is not limited to a single age, hut may give, an iin- 
pulse whieh will sway the. fortunes of successive genera- 
tions of mankind. Most valuable, also, is the menial dis- 
tciplinfi wliieli is tlius acquired, and by which we arc trained 
not only to observe wha^t has been and wliat is, but also 
to pcaider on what might have becn.'^' 

Wij tlius l<*arn not to judge of the wisdom of inea.sures 
loo exclusively by the results. We learn to apply the 
jnsicr standard of seeing what tlie circnmslanees and the 
,])r(^)abililics were that surronn(lt*>d a statesman or a gen- 
eral at the time wIkui he decid(‘d on his plan: we value 
him. not by liis fortune, but by his TTpoenpeerK, to adopt the 
expr(‘s^v(^ word of P(TIybius,t for which our laniruagc gives 
no c([ui vale lit. 

• The .reasons why each of the. following fifteen battles 
has t(!en selected will, I trust, appear when it is described. 
But it may be well to premise a few remarks on the neg- 
ative t<^sts whieh have Jed me to reject others, which at 
first siglit may a))pear equal in magnitude and imjiortancc 
to the eliosen fifteen. 

J need hardly remark that it is not the number of killed 
and wounded in a battle that determines its general his- 
torical importanee.t It is not bccaiisc only a few hund- 
reds f(dl in the ])attle. l)y whieli Joan of Arc captured tlie 
'J’onreil('*s and raised the siege of Orkans, that the efle(*t 
•of that crisis is to he ju(>ged ; nor would a full belief in 

" Sr<‘ Hulingbrokr “On the Study and Use of HisloryJ” vol. li.'p. 11)7, 
'»f his collected notes. * t l\>]yb., l*b. ix., sect. 1) 

I See Montesquieu, Grandeur fit Decadence des Ai^nains,'* p 3.'». 
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the Inr^cst nuiriDer which Eastern historians state, to have. 
be(Mi slaughtered in any of the nuinerons ooiilli(u-s britwi^ini 
Asiatic rulers, make me regard tlio cngageanent in whieii 
they fell as one of parainoiliit, importance, lo mankipd. 
Kut, besides battles of this kind, there are many of great 
•onsi^qiience, and attended with oireumstanees which [low- 
er fiiilv' excite onr feelings and rivet our attention, and yet 
wliieh appear to me of mere secondary rank, inasmneli as 
either llieir elieets w(;re limited in area, or they ihemselvi's 
merelv confirmed some great tend(*nev or bias which an 
earli<‘r battle laid originated. Por examjih*, the, (Micriiiiit* 
ers betwe(‘n the (Trccks and lV,rsians, which followed 
Maratlion, st‘em to me not lohave been phenomena of pri- 
mary impulse. (Trcck supc^riority had l)(‘e-n already a^- 
s(‘ri(‘ib Asiatic ambition had already been checked, Indbn*. 
Salamis and riatiea confirmed the su|)eriority of bluropt'- 
an free states over Oriental despotism. So Jigospotai'nosr 
which finally crushed the maritime power of Athens, seems 
to me inferior in interest to the. defeat before Syracuse, « 
where Athens received her first fatal clwH^k, and after wliieh 
she only struggled to retard her downfall. I think simi- 
larly of Zarna with respect to Carthage, as comjiared wiili 
thf*. Metaiirus ; and, on the same principle, the. subse.pieiit 
great battles of the Revolutionary war appear to me infe- 
rior in their importance to Valniy, which first determined 
th(* military character and career of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

1 am aware that a little activity of imagination and a 
slight exercise of metaphysical ingenuity may armi^c*, us 
by showing how the^ chain of circumstances is so linkqd 
together, that the smallest skirmish, or the slightest oc- 
currence of any kind, that ever occurred, may Be said to 
havc«becn essential in its actual termination to the wholes 
order qf subsequent events.* But wlien T speak of cau.ses 
and effects, *l speak of the obvious and important ag(‘ricy 
/>f one fact u^icwi another, and not of remote and lan(dfn7ly 
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infinitesimal influences. I am aware that, on the other 
liand, llie ^eproaoli of Fatalism is justly inqurred hy those 
who, like the writers of a certain school in a neighhoring 
country, recognize in histoiy nothing more than a series 
of'iie(jpssary phenomena, which follow inevitably one upoy 
the other. But when, in this work, I speak of probabili- 
ties, I speak of human probabilities only. When | sjieak 
of cfjuse and elU‘.ct, 1 speak of those general laws only by 
\\*-hi(ih we perceive the sequence of human affairs to be 
iisually'regulated, and in which we recognize emphatic- 
ally tlie wisdorti and power of the supreme Lawgiver, the 
design of Ihe JD(\^igner. 

Mitke (’oricT ("ir ) 

• June Iftfil • 5 
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FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLJ5S 
OF THE WOULD. 

CHAPTHR 1. 

THE DATTEE OF MARATHON. 

“ Quibiis actus utcrquc 
Europa^ atquc Asiae falls concurrent orbis.^* 

Tw o thousand three huudn‘d and forty years at?o, a council 
of Athenian ofiicer.s \va.s suiiinioiied on the slope of one of the 
nioiuitains that look over the plain ol’ Marathon, on the eastern 
coast (»r Attica. Tlie iipinediate subject of their nieelin«r Mas to 
coii.sider M'hether they should "ive battle to an enemy that lay 
encamped on the sliore heiieatli them ; hut on the result of their 
d(dl]K*rat4ous’ de])euded, not mendy the fate of tM'o armies, but 
the w^jole future ]u*o^ress of Imman civilization. 

There were eleven members of that council of Avar. Ten were 
tie* generals Avho Averc tlien aimually elected at Athens, one for 
• each of the local tribes into Avhich the Atheniaii.s AA'ero diAuded. 
Eac'h general led the men of his oaaui tribe, and each Avas iiwested 
Avilh equal military authority. But one of the archons AA^as also 
as.sociated Avith them in the general command of the army. This 
magistrate Avas termed the ])olemarch or War-ruler ; he had the 
|frivih‘g(' of leading the right AAung of thc^army in battle, and his 
Aa.)te in a council ol’ Avar a\ms equal to that of any of the generals. 
A noble Athenian named Callimachus AA’^as^the War-ruler of this 
•year : and as such, stood list ('Ming to the earnest discussion of the 
ten generals. They had, indeed, fleep matter for. anxiety^ though 
little aAvare how iiioineiitous to mankind Avere the v^)tes tliej were 
about to give, or hoAV the generations to come ^ould read with 
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interest the record of their discussions. They saw hei()re them 
the invading 1‘orees of a mighty cm))ire, wliieli had in the last 
filly years shattered and eii.^laved nearly all the kingdoms and 
})iini'i])alitie> oi’ the lh(*n kiir)Avn world. TJjey knew that all the 
resources of iheir own country were coiii]n-ised in the little army 
♦lit rusted to their guidanee. They saw before them a’clu'sen 
host of tlie Great King, sent to Avroak his sjiecial wrath on that 
country, and on the other insolent little (Treek commimily. Avhich 
had dared to aid his rebels and burn the ca])itai oC one ol' his 
})roAiiu*es. That victorious host had already fnllllled hall’ its 
iiiis.^ion of A'engeaiiee. Eretria. the coni’ediTate ol’ Athens in the 
hold mareh against Sardis nine years helore. duul lalUm in tlie 
last foAV days ; and the Athenian generals could discern from the 
lieights the island of gill a. in AAh!(di the PerMans had depos- 
ited their Iht'lriaii ]»risoners, wliopi they had reserved to he led 
aAvay cajjtiA'es into Ep])er Asia, then* to liear Ihcir doom from 
the h])S of King Darius hilnself Moreover, the men oC Athens 
knoAv that in tlie cam]) hcl’orc them Avas their oAvn haiiislied ty- 
rant, Avlio AA’as seeking to he reinstated hy fon*iL^n cimeters \r 
despotic SAvay oAmr aii\ remnant of hi.- eomilrymeu that might 
surAUA’c the sack of their Ioavii, and imght ])e hd’t behind as loo 
AA’orthless lor leading aAt'ay into Median hondiige. 

The numerical disparity hetAveen the I’orce Which tin* Athenian 
oommanders had under th(‘m, and that AAdiich tlicy Avcrc calk'd 
\m to encounter, Avas liojielessly aj)])arent to some of the council. 
Tin* historians Avho Avrotc nearest to the lime ol’ tlie halth* do 
not jirctond to giAm any detailed statements of the iiumliers en- 
gaged, hut there arc suHicieiit data ll)r our making a geiu'ral es- 
timate Every free tD*eek aa'us trained to inililury dul) ; and, 
from the incessant border wars hetAAaxm the dilji'rent states, few 
Greeks reached the age of inanhooci Avithout ha\dng seen some 
service. Hut the muster-roll of free Ailienian citizens of an age 
lit for military duty never exceeded thirty thousand, and at this 
e])Och probably did not amount to Lavo thirds of lliat niimlier. 
Moreover, the poorer portion of the.se Avere uiiproviderl Avitli tJie 
erpiipments, and untiained to the operations of the regular iii- 
fantr}'. Some det».*limcnts of the best-armed troojis Avould be 
requiij^id to garri.son the city itself and man the variou.s i’ortilied 
])osts ill the territory ; so that it is inijiossible to reckon the fully- 
equipped force^ that marclied Iroin Athens to Marathon, wiieu 
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the news of the Persian landing arrived, at hig^icf than ten thou- 
sand mcn.=^ 

With one exception, tlie otlnu* (J reeks held hack from aiding 
them. Sparta had promised assistance, hut the Persians had land- 
ed,.on the sixth day of the moon, and a religious scruple delayed 
tln^ m»r(*h of ^^parlan troo])s till the moon should have reached It# 
liill. From one (piarter only, and that from a most unexpected 
one, did Athens receive aid at the moment of her great j[)eriL 

Some years hefure this time the little state of Platjea in Jlu;- 
otiii, ])eing hard pressed by lier powerful neighbor, Thebes, had 
asked the protection ol* Athens, and had owed to an Athenian 
.army llie rescue 4>1’ her indejiendence. Now when it was uois(‘d 
over (Irei'ce that the ^lede had come from the uttermost parts 
of llie (‘arth to destroy Atlwns, the brave Platfeans, unsolicited, 
inarclied with their whole Jorcc to assist the del'ense, and to 
share the 1 ‘ortiuies of their benefactors. The general levy of the 
rial jeans only amounted to a thousand men ; and this little col- 
umn, marching from their city .along the southern ridge oi’ .Mount 
^htlmn-on, and thence across the Attic terrilovy, joined the Athe- 
nian lorces above Marathon almost immediately beftn*e the hat- 
tie. Tin* re-enforeement was numerically small, but the gallant 
sjiirit of llie men who ccynjiosed it imisl have made it of ten-fold 
value to the Athenians ; and its jiresenee must have gone far 
to dispel the cheerless feeling of being deserted and fricndlc.s.s, 
Avlueh the delay of Ihe ^S])artan succors was calculated to create 
aiiioil^ tlie Athenian ranks.! 

^ The hi.storians, who lived long after the time of the battle, such as 
.lusliii, riutavch, and others, give ten thousand as the number ot the 
Athenian aimy. Not much reliance could be placed on their authority, 
It urisuppoited hy other evidence ; but a calculation made for the numher 
of the Athenian free population remarkably confirms it. For the data of 
this, sec Bocclvh’s “ Public Economy of Athens,” vol. i., p. 45. Some Mt- 
TOLKOL probably served as lloplitcs at Marathon, but the number of resi- 
dent aliens at Athens can not have been large at this period. 

* t Mr. (Jrotc observes (vol iv.. p. 461) that “^his volunteer march of the 

whole l^latican force to Marathon is one of the most aflccting incidents 
# ^ 
of all (irccian history.” In truth, the whole c,ireer of Platan, and the 

►frumdship, strong, even unto dearth, between her and Athens, form one of 
tli(‘ most alltcting episodes in the history of antiquity. In the ]*elopoii- 
nesian war the Plata'ans again were true to the Atheiiiaiis again.s? ah risks, 
and all calculation of self-mteres^t ; and the destruction oT IMata'a was the 
consequence. There are few nobler passages in th5 classics than tjie 
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This g^ciicrous (Jariiig of their weak hut true-hearted ally was 
never h)r«rotten at Athens. The riata*aiis were made the civil 
fellow-eouiitrymeu ol* the. Athenians, except the ri;^ht of exercis- 
ing certain political limetions ; and I’roin that time forth, in the 
solemn sacrihees at Athens, the public prayers were oilered^up 
t)r a joint blessing from Heaven upon the Athenians, avul fhe 
riataiaus also. 

Alter the junction of the coliirnn from Plata'a, the Athenian 
commanders must have had under tlnun about eleven tlionsand 
fully-armed and discipluied infantry, and probably a larger iniui- 
ber of irregular light-armed troo})S ; as, besides the ]u>nrcr citi- 
zens who went to the held armed with javtdips, cuthif->es. and 
targets, each regular heavy-armed soldier was altemled m tlio 
camp by one or more slaves, who were armed lik(‘ the inlerior 
freemen.* Cavalry or archers the Athenians (on this occasion) 
had none ; and the use in the held ol‘ military engines was not 
at that period introduced into ancient warfare. 

Contrasted with tlieir own scanty forces, the (ireek command- 
ers saw stretched liefore them, along the shores ol* the* winding 
bay, the tents and fchi]>piiig of the varii‘d iiation> who marched 
to do the bidding of tlic king of the Eastern world. The dilli- 
culty of finding transports and of securing provision^ would ibrm 
the onl}^ limit to the numbers of a Pei>iaii army. iSor is there 
any reason to suppose the estimate of Justin exairirerated, who 
rates at a hundred thousand the lorce which on thi.s occii.-^ion had 
sailed, under the satraji.s Uati.s and Artaphenit*s, 1‘rom thC’Cili- 
eian shores against tlie d(*voted coasts ol* Euh(ea and Attica. 
And after largely deducting from thi." tvital, so as to allow for 
mere mariners and camp I'ollowers, there must still have nnnaiued 
fcarlui odds against the national levies of the Athenians. Nor 
could (rreek generals then feel that confidence in the superior 
quality of their troops, which ever since the ]>attle of Marathon 
lias animated Eurojieans in conflicts with Asiatics ; as, lor iii- 
Btarice, in the after struggles between Greece and Persia, or when 

speech m which the Plat jean prisoners of war, after the memorable siege 
of their city, justify before their Spartan executioners their loyal adhoience 
to Athens See Thucydides, lib n* , secs. 53-60. 

* At ^ lift battle of Plataea, eleven years after Marathon, each of the ciglit 
thousand Athenian regular infantry who served them was attended by a 
li^ht-armed slave.-^Herod., lib. viii , c 28, 29. 
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llic liOliiau Ici^ions eiicoimtcrcd the iriyriads of Milhradatcs and 
TiLoaiiorf, or us is the case in tlic Indian canipai«;iis of our own 
r(*oiiiieiits. On tlie contrary, up to tlie day ol' Maratlion Iho 
T^icdcs and Persians were reputed invincible. They had niorc 
llutti once met (ireek troops in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, in Eprypt, 
and Liffl invariably beaten them.* Nothin" can be slronprer tbaiP 
llie ex[)res.sioiis used by the early Creek writers respeetin" the 
l«‘rror which the name of the Mtides inspired, and Ihe ]»roiitraliou 
(>r men's sjnrils belbrc the a])])areiilly resistless career ol* the Per- 
.•-iiiti arms.* It is, therefore, little to be wondered at, that Ih’e 
ol’ ten Athenian creuerals shrank I'roin the prosjjeet of li"ht- 
yi" a })i1cbed battle afjainst an enemy so superior in numbers 
and so bji’iiiidable in military renown. Their own position on 
tlie bei"bts \vas strong, ain^ollered great advantages to a small 
(lel’cndmg force against assailing masses. They deemed it mere 
lo(dbardmess to descend into the ]>lain to bi; trampled down by 
llicj Asiatic iiorse, overwhelmed wdth the archery, or cut to pieces 
h\ the invineihle veterans ol* Carnhyscs and Cyrus. Moreover, 
li|iafta, the great M'ar-state of Greeee, liad h(*eiL a]i|)lied to, and 
had pr()mist‘d succor to Athens, though the religious observance 
.which the Dorians paid to certain times and seasons had for tlie 
])rcsenl dtdaycid their march. Was it not wise, at any rat(‘. to 
wait till the Spartans came np, and to have the liel]) of the best 
twiojis ill Greece, before they exposed themselves to the shock of 
the diva*d(*(l Medi's ? 

Specious as these reasons might a])pear, the other live gener- 
als "Were for S])eedier and bolder operations. And, furlnnately 
lor Athens and l(»r the world, one of them w'as a man, not only 
of th(‘ hlgln'st imlit.'iry genius, hut also of that eiuTgetic eliarae- 
ler, wdiieli impresses its own type and ideas upon spirits feebler 
in eonee])tioii. 

Miltiades was the head id’ one of the noblest houses at Atlieiis ; 
li(‘ ranked tin* yEacidie among his anecsiry, and the blood of 
Achilles flow'od in the veins of the lu'nT of Marathon. One ol* 

Ills imm(! 4 liate ancestors had acquired the dominion of the Thra- 

» 

* * WOfjValoL rTpCtTOt UViaXOVTO llOijTU T£ 6pftJVT€g, Kni TOVf^Ul'tSpaC 

TdVTjjv /oOTjuevovr Tt(jc jjc Toiot'E!^7.7f(n Kai tu uvi>ofia rwj' (tuSug 

(.•xovani. — Hkkouotcs, lib. vi , c. 112 - ^ 

(V yi’u'uai AuhvAufiFvai unuvTmt drOpurTotv r,anv ov'^JiroXkti nai fnyd7\.a 
f m \hvi] Kill a(^fdov 7 n..p{ \ 7 ';i 17 TI^i‘r«..r "-1 > aI'*- 
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ciaii Chersonese, and thus the family became at the same time 
Athenian citizens and Tliracian jiriiioes. This occurred at the 
time 'when Tisislratiis was tyrant of Athens. Two of the rela- 
tives of Milliades — an imele of the same name, and a brother 
named Stesaporas — had ruled the Chersonese before Milliades 
'“became its prince, lie had been brought up at, AtheuS' in the 
liouse ol‘ his lather, Cimon,* wlio was renowned throiisrlunit 
(ireec(’ for his victories in the Olympic chariot-races, and avIio 
must liave been possessed ol' prreat wealth. Tlie sons of i*iMs- 
traliis, Avho succeeded their father in the tyranny at Athens, 
caused (hinon to he assassinated ;f Imt they treated tlie yoniifr 
Miltiados with favor ami kindness, and when his brother Slesap- 
oras (lied m the Cher^()uese, they sent him out there as lord ol’ 
the principality. This was about rwcuity-elirlit years l)et«)re tlie 
battle* of Marathon, and it is A\ilh hi.s arrival in the Chersom*se 
that our first knowledge (»i‘ tlie career and eliaraeterof Miltiaih^s 
commeiiees. We tiud. in llie first act recorded of him. the proof 
ol tlie same r(‘S(»lut(‘ and iinsern]mlous sjnrit that marked his 
mature aue. Ills hrotlier’s authority m the jninnpaluy liad bee n 
sliaktni by war and revolt . Miltiadc*.^ determined to rule more 
securely. On his arrival lie kept elo.'-e within his hous<'. as if ho 
was inourninir for his brother The ])r/n(d])ai men of the CMn*!*' 
soiic.-^ic, hearing of this, assembled from all tlie towns and dis- 
tricts. and went together to the house of J\liltiade.s, on a visit of 
ooiidolenee. As soon as he had tlius got tliem m liis ])ower, he 
made them all ])risoners. He then asserted and maintained lii.w 
own ahsohitc authority in the peninsula, taking into Ids ])ay a 
body of five hundred regular troops, and sirenglheuing his inter- 
est by marrying tlm daughter of the king of the ucigh boring 
Thracians. 

'When the Per.sian ])ower was extcuided to the Hell(*spont and 
its iieiglihorliood, Milliades, as prince of the Chersonese, suhniil- 
ted to King Darius ; and he was one of the numerous tributarv 
rulers who led their cotltingcuts of men to serve in the Persian 
army, in the expedition against Scythia. MiltiadcJ^ and tin) 
vassal Gr(‘eks of Asia Minor were_ left by the Pe.rsiaii king in 
charg^.^ of tlie bridge across the, Danube, wlien the invading army 
crosso/l that river, and plunged into the wilds of the eonntry that 
now is RussiaViji vain pursuit of the ancestors of the mf.(l(*rn 
♦ Herodotus, hb vi , c 103. t Ib. 



’(^oFPaclts. On leariiinn: ilie reverses that I)arin» met wilh in the 
Scytliiiiii wilderness, Milliades }»ro])osed 1o his conipauions that 
they should break lhe hrid«:e down, and leave the rersian kiiij; 
and his army to ])erish by famine. and tlie Seytiiian arrows. The 
ruleps of the Asiatic (Jreek cities, whom Miltiadcs addressed, 
shra«4jk from tliis hold but ruthless stroke afrainst the Persian « 
power, and l)arins relumed in safely. But it was known what 
ad\iee ]\lilliades had ^iven, and the vengeance of Darius was 
theneeforlh specially directed ajrainst the man who had counstd- 
ed such a deadly blow a»raiiist his em])ire and his p(n*son. The 
occupation of the Ih'rsian arms in other rpiarlers left Aliltiades 
j<g' M>me \<*ars ait(fr this in ])or'Session of the Chersonese ; but it 
\\a^ ]irecarious and interrujited. He, however, availiul himsidf 
(d' the o]»por1 unity which hi^ jiosition pave him ot' eoneiliatinp 
ih(‘ pood will of Ills fidlow-eouiitrymeu at Athens, by coiujinn-inp 
and jdaeinp under the Allienian authority tlie islands oJ']i<*rnno.s 
and lmbr()>, to whicli Athens iiad ancient claims, but which she 
hatl never ])revionsly ho(*n able to hrinp into com]>letC‘ subjection. 
Ai length, in IDd 15 C., (lie com]>lete suppression of the Ionian 
revolt by the Persians left their armies and Heels at liberty to 
*u‘t a^raln^t the <‘nemies of tlie (Ireat Kinp to the we.^t of tin* 
Ilelh‘.<j»oiit. A stronp s([uadrou of IMiamieian palliws was sent 
apainst the Cheixnie.se. j\liltiades knew that resistance was 
hopeh'ss : and wliile the Phaniieians were at Tenedos, he loaded 
fi\e palleV^ with all the treasure that ho could eolleet, and sail- 
ed away for Athens. The Plnriiicians jell in with him. and 
ehast'd him haril alonp the north ol' the JEpeau. One of his pal- 
Icy -, on hoard ol wlmdi M'as his clde!^t son Metioclins, was actu- 
*aliy captured. But Miltiailes, with the other four, succeeded in 
reaehinp lhe friendly coast of Imbros in safety. Thence he aft- 
eiAvard proceeded to Alliens, and resumed his station as a free 
citizen of the Atlieniaii coriiinouwealth. 

'fhe Athenians, at this time, had recently expelled Hippias. 
tfie son of Pisistratns, the last of their tyrants. They were in 
Hie lull ph)W of their iieM'ly- recove red liberty and ecpiality ; and 
the (•(fiistitulijiial chanpes of Cleisthenes lft,d inflamed their re- 
jinhliean zeal to the utmost MilJ-iades had enemies at Athens ; 
and these, availinp themselves of the state of popular ife^dinp, 
hronpht him to trial lor his. life for liaviiip heeu/tyrant ol’ the 
Chersonese. The charge did not necessarily import any acts of 
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‘nielly or to individuals : it was founded on no speeiflc 

l;i\v ; but it Avas based on the horror Avilli wliieli the CJ reeks of 
llijit a^u' rejrarded every man avIjo made himself arbitrary mas- 
ler of his feilow-men, and ex(*rcisod irresponsible doniiuion over 
lliem. The fact of Miltiades having so ruled in the Cht‘rsdnese 
was uiideiiiablc ; but tlie (paestioii Avliieli tlie Athenians assem- 
bled in jndsjnient must luiA'e tried, Avas Avhether jVliltiades. al- 
thoujrh tyrant of the Cbersf)iiese, deseiwed punishment as an 
Athenian citizen. Tlie eminent serAuee that he had done the 
stat(‘ ill eoiKjueriiip: Lemnos and Imbros tor it, pleaded stronjrly 
in his faA’or. The people refused to (‘onvi(‘t him. Jle stood hi<rh 
in ]mbhe o])inion. And when the cominir invasion of tin* J’ *r- 
sians Avas knoAvn, tlie ])eo]de AVisel}' elected him oik* of their 
^^enerals for the year. 

Tavo other men of hi^li eminence in history, tliouirh their n*- 
nown Avas achieved at a later period than that of Miltiades, AAvre 
aUo amonir the ten Athenian generals at Marathon One Avas 
I’liemi^loeles. the liitnre lounder ol the Atluniian navy, and the 
dc>timMl vi(‘ior of Salamis The other Avas Aristides. Avho afl\ r- 
Avavd led the Atluniian troojis at Plata'a, and Avhose integnty and 
iu^t ]M>pnlarity accpiiied for his eonntry, Avlien the Persians hai' 
linally lieeii re])nlsed, the advaiitag“i»us pre-emmeiiee of being 
acknowledged by half ol’ tlie (d reeks a> ibeir irnjieriai leader and 
jirotcctor. Jt is not ree(»rded AAdiat part either Tliemistoelea or 
Arir-tidcs look in the debate of the council oi Avar at Marathon. 
Ihit, from tin* character oi‘ Themistocies, his boldues.«, and Ins 
intnitlA'e genius liir extemporizing the best nnnasnres in evt'ry 
|•m^‘^gency=^ (a (jnaJily Avhieh tlie greatest of liislorians aseribes 
to him lioyond all his contemporaries), we may Avell believe that 
1 he vote of Theniistoeles Avas for prompt and decisive action. On 
tin* vote of Aristides it may be more ditlicult to speculate. Ills 
]ne(lilection for the Spartans may liaA'C made him wish to Avait 
till they came up : but, though circumspect, he. Avas neither timid 
as a soldier nor as a politician, and the bold advice oi‘ Miltiades 
may ])robal)ly liaA^e found in Aristides a willing, most as.suredJy 
it lomid ill him a candid hearer. 

* Sec the character of TheinisYoclcs in the 138th section of the first 
hook ^yf^Thucydiiles, rs[)ccially the last sentence. Ka/ t'u ^n/tTrav lirTtlvn 
fjfv <)vv(iKFJ u./fTTi^ di (-tffax^'TjjTi'KftdriaTot; drj ovto^ avTooxti^Cf''^€iv 
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* Miltiades felt no hesitalioji 'as to t]ie course the Atlie- 

niaa army ou^ht to pursue ; and earnestly did he press his o] un- 
ion on liis brother-generals. Tractically acquainted with the or- 
ganization of the Persian armies, Miltiades felt convinced of the 
siipeniority of the Greek troops, if properly handled : he saw wdth 
*lhe n,iilitary eye of a great general the advantage wliich the ])o-’ 
sition of the forces gave him for a sudden attack, and as a pro- 
found politician he felt the perils of remaining inactive, ahd of 
giviiig tren cilery time to ruin the Athenian cause. 

Ofic oliicer in the council of war had not yet voted. This was 
Cn 1 1 imachus, the. AVar-ruler. The votes of the generals were five 
and live, so that tli 4 ? voice of Callimachus W'ould be decisive. 

?)n that vole, in all human jirobability, the destiny of all the 
nations of Ihe world depended# Miltiades turned to him, and in 
sim|)le soldierly elofjiu'ncc, 1he substance of which we may read 
laitlifully re])orted in Herodotus, wdio had conversed with the vet- 
erans of Marathon, the great Athenian thus adjured his country- 
men to vote for giving battle. 

It mow rests with you, Callimachus, either to enslave Athens, 
or, by assuring ber freedom, to win yourself an immortality of 
Inline, such as not even Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton have acquired; 
i'or never, since the Atlieniaus were a ])eople, were they in such 
danger as tln‘y are in at this moment. If they bow the knee to 
lhej;e Mc*d('S, they are to be given up 1o Hippias, and you know 
wlial tbcy.lhen w ill have to sulfer. Put if Athens comes victo- 
rious uTlt of this coute.^^t, she has it in her to become the first city 
ol Greece. Your vote is to decide wliellier we are to join hallb^ 
or not. If Ave do not bring on a battle presently, some faelums 
i*ir. ngue Avill disunite the Athenians, and the city Avill be betrayed 
to llie Medes. But if we fight, before there is any thing rolleii 
ill tlie stale of Athens, I believe that, provided the gods Avill give 
I'ajv ]»lay and no favor, we are able to get the best of it in an cu- 
^ gagernent/'^ 

• 

* Herodotus, lib. vi., see. 109. Tlic llGlh section is to my mind cloai 
prool that llerouotus had personally conA^ersed ^Avith Epizelus, one of 
lli(' veterans of Marathon. The substance of the speech of Miltiades 
would naturall;, become known by thegeport of some of his colleagues 
'i'lie speeches wineh ancient historians place in the mofiths of kitigjj^ ana 
guncrals are generally inventions of their own ; but part olVthis siiecch ol 
Milftades bears inleriidl evidence ol authenticity. SucL^ the case witV^ 
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The vote of^the brave War-riiler was gained; the council 
determined to give battle ; and such was the ascendency and 
acknowledged military eminence of Miltiades, that his brotlicr 
generals one and all gave up their days ol’ command to him, and 
cheerfully acted under his orders. Fearful, however, of cre;ttiug 
any jealousy, and of so failing to obtain the vigorous .’o-q])era- 
tion ol“ all parts of his small army, Miltiades waited till the day 
when the chief command would have come round to him in rt‘g- 

.j _ 

ular rotalioii before he led the troops against th<i enemy. 

The inactit)!! of the Asiatic comiiiaiidcrs during tliis inicrval 
appears slran<re at first sight ; but llippias was Avilli them, and 
they and he were aware of their chance of bloodless eoncjuest 
tlirough the inachinations of his partisans among the Alhciiiaiis. 
The nature ol' the ground also explains in many points the tac- 
tics ol the oppoMie generals before the battle, as well as the o}>- 
erations of the troo])s during the engagement. 

The plain ol’ Maratlion, which is about tweiity-ttvo miles dis- 
tant from Athen>, ln*s along the hay of th(‘ same name on the 
norlheasteru coast of Attica. The j>lain is nearly in the firm 
of a crescent, and about six miles m length. It is about two 
miles broad in the centre, where the spac(‘ between llie mount- 
ains and tie* sea is greatest, luil it narrows towaid eiihe.r 
tremity, tin* mountains coming close down to the water at the 
horns of the bay. There is a valley trending inward I'rom the 
middle of the plain, and a ravine comes down to it to llie south- 
ward. Flsewhere it is closely siirt round on tin* Jainl sale by 
rugged limestone mouulaiiis, wdiieli are tliiekly st milled with 
])ines, o]ive-tre(*s, and cedar.s, and ovm'grown willi the myrtle, 
arhuliLS, and the otlier low odoriferous slirnhs that ev(‘ry w'li<*r<i 
jierlunie tin? Attic air. The level (d* the grounil is now" varied 
by the mound raised over those wdio I’eii in the haUh‘, hut it was 
an unbroken jilam when tlie P(*j>'jaii.s encamped on it. Tliere 
are mar.-hes at each end, which arc dry in spring a ml summer, 
and then olicr no obslyuction to the horseman, but ani common- 

Ihe remarkable expression 7/v rff ^vjuOd? uurv Tpiv n Kni anOfidw Wfhiraii,n> 
UfTf^ETifunai fyyEVEadai^ ra iaa vffwvruvy oim r{ ttftrv tz f i ij 

avM/Si Tln.s daring and almost irreverent assertion w^mld never have. 
heen^'Aned by nerodotus, but it is preci.srdy con.sonant witb what we 
know of the eh\pctcr of MilUad<.*s ; aiuj it is an expression wbicb, i( used 
t>y liim, would uc, sure to be remembered and repeated by his hearers 
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iy flooded with rain and so rendered iinpracli(ip.ble lor cavalry 
iir iJie autmuii, the lime of’ year at which the action took place. 

The Greeks, lyiuf? encamped on the mountain^, could watcli 
every movement of the Persians on the plain below, while they 
AVer® enabled completely to mask their owui. Miltiades also 
jjad,. lixtn liis position, the pow'cr of ^^iving battle Avhenever hfe , 
pleased, f)r of deJaying it at his discretion, unless Datis were to 
attempt the perilous operation of storming the heiglits. J 

11’ we turn to the map of the Old World, to test the compar- 
atife territorial r(‘sources of the two states whose armies wore 
now about to come into conflict, the immense prepoiiderauee of 
the material powe^of the Persian king {)ver that ol’ the Atlienian 
r(‘puhlic is more striking than any similar contrast which history 
can snpjdy. It has been t^iily remaiked, that, in estimating 
mere areas. Attica, containing on its Avhole surface only S(‘veu 
hundred square miles, shrinks into insigiilficauce if eoinjiared with 
many a baronial fief of the Middle Ages, or many a colonial 
allotment of modern times. Its antagonist, the Persian emjure, 
copi|»fisi‘d tin* wliole of modern Asiatic ainl much of modiTii 
Jhirojjeaii Turkov, tho modorn kingdom of Porsia, and tin; (‘ouji- 
^rios of mo(h‘ni Goorgia. Armenia, Balkh, the Piinjauh, Afghan- 
istan, Ilolooehistau, Egyjtt, and Tripoli. 

jVor eoiild a l!liuo]»eaii, in the begiiiiiing of tlie fil’th eeiilury 
htdpre our era, look upon this Jiuge aecumulatioii i»f powder be- 
neath tlie*see^)tre of a single Asiatic ruler AVitli tho indillereiice 
wiih ^'hieh we now observe on tin; map the extensive domin- 
iohs of modern Oritmtal sovereigns; for, as has been already re- 
marked, before Marathon Av^as fought, the prestige ol’ success and 
f)f sujqjosed su]jen()rity of rac’C Avas on the sidi; of tlii‘ Asiatic 
against the European. Asia Avas the original seat of human 
societies, and long hefne any trace can he found of the inhabit- 
ants of the rest of tlie world having emerged from the rudest 
l)arbarism, Ave eaii perctuve that mighty and brilliant t'lnpiivs 
fITmrislied in tin* Asiatic continent. Xliey ajipear before us 
tiirongh lIu; twiliglit of jivimeval liistory, dim and indistinct, but 
massive and majestic, like mountains in tli» early dawn. 

Instead, hoAACver, of the infinite A^aviely and restless clvmge 
Avhich has ebaracterized the institutions and fortunes ot ^uro- 
iveaii slates ever since the cqiiimciieemeiit of the yivili/atioii of 
• our continent, a monotonous uniformity pervades me histories ojj‘ 
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nearly all Orieii\'il empires, from fhc most ancient clown to the 
iiior^l recent time's. Tlu'y arc characterized hy the rapidity of 
their early conquests, hy the iiimiensc extent of tln^ dominions 
comprised in them, by the establishment of a satrap or pashaw 
SNstem of plover nil! " the provinces, ])y an invariable and sjvredy 
(Icireneracy in the princes of tlie royal house, the elfi'inijiate 
nurslings of the sc'ra^lio sncceediiifr to the warrior sovereigns 
reared in the camp, and hy the internal anarchy and insurrec- 
tions which indicate and acceleratt' the decline and fall of lhes(i 
unwieldy and ill-organized fabrics ol‘ power. It is also a stiik- 
ing^ fact that the governuK'nts of all tin' gn'at Asiatic emjdres 
have ill all ages htvn absolute despotism*^. And lieer»*n is right 
ill connecting this with another gr(*at hiel, which important 
from its infinence bvith on the jiolitAcal and the social life of Asi- 
atics. “ Amoiiir all the considerabli* nations ol Inner. Asia, the, 
jiateriial froveriiment of every hon.^eliold w'as eormptcil bvpohg-| 
amy : where that custom exists, a good ])olili('al con>titntion is ' 
impossible. Fatiu'rs, heinir <‘onvert cd into dome.-tic dc^pols, an' 
ready 1(» iiay the same abject oliedience to tludr sc^vereiirn a Inch 
lln*y exact from their iaimly and ilejK'inli'iitf' in their dome>lie 
economy." AYe >bould hear m mind, also, iJie inseparable con- 
iii'ctiuii hetwe('n tin; stale religion and all h'gislation wliich lias 
ahvaj's prevailed in the and the constant existence of a 

jiowerful sacerdotal body, exen'isiiig some check, tlnniirli ])reca- 
rions and irregular, o\f‘r tin' tliroiic itself, irraspin at all civil 
administration elaiiiiing tin* snjireun* control ot education, slcn*- 
olyping the lines in which literaliirc ami science* must move, and 
limiting the extent to \a hieh it sliall he law ful I’or the Jiuman 
ijiiiid to ])roseente its inqnirii's. 

With tlicsc general eharaeteristies rig^litly lelt and understood, 
it Ix'coTiies a eoinjiaratively easy task to investigate and a]q)re- 
ciate the origin, progress, and principl»*s ol‘ Oriental empires in 
gmieral, as well as of the Persian monarchy in particular. And 
we are thus better c’!:iahled to api»reciat(* the repulse w’liicn 
(ireece gave to the arms of the East, and to judge of the proba- 
ble consequences to liiiman civilization, if the Persians had suc- 
ceeded in bringing Europe under their yoke, as they liad already 
snhjv-gated the lairest jiortions of the rest of tin* then known 
world. 

The GrreckSjTrom their geographical position, formed the nat- 
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‘ura] van-guard of European liberty against Persian ambition; 
ali(i they pre-('miiiciitly displayed Ihe salient points of distinctive 
national character which have rendered European civilization so 
far superior to Asiatic. The nations that dwelt in ancient times 
^ arowiid and near the northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
were tile ilrst in our continent to receive from the East the ru-» 
diments of art and lilerature, and the germs of social and polit- 
ical organizations. Of these nations the reeks, through their 
viciiiily to Asia Minor, Plnenicia, and Egyjit, were among the 
very foremost in ac<|uiritig the principles and habits of civilized 
life ; and they al.so at once imparl etl a new and wholly original 
syimp on all whicii they received. Thus, in their religion, they 
receiv«*d from I'oreigii settlers the names ol’ all their deities and 
many of tlielr riles, but tJie}*discarded the loathsome monstrosi- 
ties of the 'N]k\ the Oroutes. and the (iaiiges ; they ualioiiitlizcd 
llieir creial ; and their own poets created their beauliliil mythol- 
ogy. No sacerdotal caste ever existed in (ireece. JSo, in their 
gov(*niments, tliey lived louir under hereditary kings, hul never 
eifdiired the ]»ermaueiit estahlislimeut ol‘ absolute monarchy, 
’’.rheir early kings were const itn lion a 1 rulers, governing with de- 
stined prerogatives * And long before the Persian invasion, the 
kingly Ibrm of government tiiad cfiveii way in almost all the 
Greek states to republican institutions, presenting iiitinile varie- 
1ie*j of the bleiidiiio oy the alternate predorniiiauci* of the oli- 
garchical v..«5rr(l democratical ])riijcipjes. In lilerature and science 
the tireek intellect followed no beaten track, and acknowledged 
no limitary rules. The Greeks thought their subjects boldly out ; 
^ai.d the novelly ol a .-^jicculation iiiA'e.^ted it in their minds with 
interest, anil not with criminality. Versatile, restless, enterpris- 
ing, and s(‘ll-coiilldeut, the (G*eeks presented the most striking 
contrast to the liahitual (juietude and submissiveness of the Ori- 
entals ; and, ol all the Greeks, the At lieiiiiins exhiiiited these iia- 
► hoiial characteristics in the strinigest degree. This spirit of a<*- 
tixily and daring, joiiual to a geaierous sj^mpatliy l(>r tlic fate of 
their l’eli(W-( ’reeks in A.*-la, had led them to join in the last 
.Ionian Mar, and lunv mingling Mitli their abhorrence of the 
usurping lai^ily of their ov’ii citizens, Avhich for a jieriod hifd for- 
cibly »eized on and exercised des]M)tie ]K)wer at AtheiisT ni^rved 
them to dely the wralli of King Darius, and to ]||;<use to receive 

* ’E/rZ /Totc yifmai TrciTiuKai i^anOilai. — 'I'ul'cyp,, lll> i , sec 115. 

* n • ^ • 
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back at his bi(ldl*ii*? the tyrant whom tliey liad some years be- 
fore driven out. 

The cn1er])risc and pfcnius of an Einrlishniaii liaise lately eon- 
firmed by fresh evidence, and invested with fresh interest, the 
niijjrht oi'the Persian monarcli who sent his troo]is to coiubaT'at 
i\Iaratln>n. ]nscri})lions in a character termed tin* Arrow-Vieaded. 
or Cuneiform, had long been known to exist on the marble mon- 
umentr^’at Persepobs, near the site of tlie ancient Susa, and on 
the faces oi‘ rocks in other ]daces formerly ruled over l>y tlie early 
Persian kinirs. But for thousands of years tln*y liad been nnue 
iiniiitelligihle enigmas to tin* enrions hut ba tiled hidioldtu* : and 
they were often referred io as instanees of the folly ol' hinnau 
pride, whndi eould iinleed write its own ]>rais(‘.'- in the s(»lidroek. 
but only for the rock to outlive liie language as well as the 
memory of the vainglorious insi'nliers The elder ‘Aielmiir, 
Grotefend, and Lassen, had made some guesses at the nnuinuig 
of the Cuneiform letters ; hut Major Eawlinson. of the lhi>^ In- 
dia Coni]>any*s service, albu’ years of labor, ha^^ at last a(M*om- 
plished the ghu'iou^ aehievemtuit of’ fully n*vi‘*ihng the alpliahv*! 
and the grammar of this long unknown longue lie has, m par- 
ticular, liilly deeipliered and exjiounded the inseri])1ion on the 
sacred rock of Piehistun, on the*\Mvteru frontnu’.-' of -Meilia. 
These records of tin* Acluemeiiida* liave at length found their 
iiiferjireler : and Darius iiimseJf speaks to ii- Jroui tlie eoiise- 
crated mountain, and tells ns tlie naiiie> of the nat ion.- 1 hat oIm'v- 
td him, the revolts that he suppressed, liis victories, his l)iet\, 
and his glory."^ 

Kings who tints s(‘ek the adiniratimi of jiostertty are little likely 
to dim the jeeord of their successes hy tin* mention of their oc- 
casional defeats ; and it throws no susjiicion on tin* narrative of 
th(‘ (ireek historians tliat w'e find 1h«*.<e ins(‘nptions sll(‘nl rt'sjieel- 
ing tlie overthrow of ftatis and Artajihernes. as w'eJI as respect- 
ing the reverses which Darius sustained in person (hiring Ins 
Scythian camjiaign.s. But tliese indisputalih' monuiiKMitsof lh*r- 
si an fame eoiilinn, and even increase the opinion with wliieh 
Herodotus lns])ire.s us of the vast jiow’er which Cyru> fouiidcMl au<‘ 
CamViyses increased ; wdiieh Darius augment(‘d by Iiuliau and 
AraWan coiujiiests, anti seemed liktdy, w Inui Ji(‘ direetc^d his arms 
against Lurop to make the j>redomiuaiit monareliy of tlie wo-l'd. 

See the tenth vohmic of the '* .hnirii.il of Itn* ]?o\ i! SikmoIx 
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With the exception of tlic Chinese empire, in* which, through- 
out a.] I ages down to the last tew ycai's, one thir(\ of the human, 
race lias dwelt almost unconnected with the other portions, ail 
the great kingdoms, which we know to have existed in ancient 
Ask, were, in Darius’s time, blended into the Persian. The 
iiorUiei?! Indians, the Assyrians, the Syrians, the Babylonians, • 
tl]i‘ Chalde(*s, the Plnjenieians, the nations of Palestine, t^ic Ar- 
menians, ihe l»a(‘lrians, theL\dians, 1 he Phrygians, the Parfchians, 
and Ihe Modes, all ol)eyed the seejitre of tlie Great King: the 
j\Je*des slanding next to the nalive Persians m honor, and the 
ernpirt* being fre<|neiitly s]H)lveii of as lhat of ihe Wedes, or as 
lhal of llie .Me(les*and Persians, figypi and (.'yrene \vi‘vo Per- 
sian ]iro\iiiees ; llie (Geek eoionitets in Asia Winor and the isl- 
ands of tin; .,liga*an were Janus's subjects : and iheir gallant 
lint unsiitvesstiiJ attempts ic» throw olf tin* Persian yoke had only 
si'rved to ri\el it nuire strongly, and to imn-ease the general be- 
lief that llie (ireek.^ eould not stand before the Persians in a held 
ol' iiatlle. Daniis s SeNlliiaii war, tbongli misueeessfiil in its iiii- 
nifc'diate ob|i‘et, liad hrongiit ahoiil tin* <nhjiigalion of Thrace and 
llu‘ submission of Miu'edonia. From the indus to the Peiieus, ail 

^.vas his. 

We may imagine the wrath with x\hich the lord of so many 
nations must have heard, nine years before the battle of Mara- 
iJnUi. lhai a .slrang-c* naliou toward tlie setting sun, called the 
Allieinaiis Kul dared to hel}) his rebels in loiiia against limi, and 
that they had plundered and burned the capital of one of his 
pnninees P>efore the hurnmg of Sardis. Darius seems never to 
iuiM* heard of the existence ol’ Athens; but his satraps in Asia 
Minor had i'or some time seen Atlieiiian reliigees at their ])r()viii- 
eial courts imjdoring assistance against their feilow-eountrymen. 
When ]li]ipias xvas driven away from Athens, and the tyrannic 
dynasty of the Pisistratida*. hnajly overthroAvii in 510 13. C., tlio 
, banished tyrant and his adherents, alter vainly seeking to he re- 
spired by Spartan intervention, had belalfeu themselves to Sar- 
dis, tlie capital city of the satrapy of A.rta]>herues. There llip- 
ipias (in the expre.ssive words of Herodotu.s^) began every kind 
ol agitation, slandering the Athenians bofore Artaphernes,* and 
doing all he could to induce the satrap In ])lace Athens In^nb- 
jeetiou to liini, as the tributary vassal of King .^;/rius. When 
■ * Herod., hb. v., e. 9G. • 
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the Athenians htjard of his praetiees, they sent envoys to Sardis 
to remonstrate with the Persians against taking up the quarrel 
of the Athenian refugees. 

But Artaphernes gave them in reply a menacing command lo 
receive Jlippias hack again if they looked for safety. The A’tlie- 
* Ilians were resolved not to purcliase safety at such a price,' and 
after ^•ejecting the salraji s terms, they considered that they and 
the Ptrsians were declared enemies. At this very crisis the Io- 
nian Greeks iiiqdored llu* assistance oi their P]nroj)(*au hrethren.to 
enable them to recover their independence from J'ersla. Atlieus, 
and the city of Piretria in PhilKca. alone consc'iiled. Twenty 
Atlieiiian galleys, and (ive Piretrian. crossed the yEga*an Sea, a*^! 
by a bold and sudden march u])on Sardis, the Athenians and 
their allies succeeded in capturiiig^he ca])ital cityofth(‘ haugh- 
ty satrap, who had recently menaced them with servitiide or de- 
struction. They were piir.^ued, and defeated on their return to 
the coast, and Atlnnis took no further part in the Ionian war : 
but the insult tliat she had ]mX upon the Persian \>o\ver was 
speedily made known llirouirhout that empire, and was nevei-' to 
be forgiven or iorgotten. In the emjdiatic simplicity of the nar- 
rative of Herodotus, the wrath of the (ireat King is thus de'* 
scribed ; “ Now when it was told to King i)ariiis that Sardis had 
been taken and burned by tlie Athenians and lonians, he took 
small heed of the lonians, well knowing who they were, and that 
their revolt would soon be ])ut down ; but he askci*! wl (►, and 
what manner of men, the Athenians were. And when In* had 
been told, he called for his bow ; and. having taken it, and ])la(U‘d 
an arrow on the string, he let the arrow lly toward heaven ; and 
as he shot it into the air, he said, ‘ Oh ! su jireme God. grant me 
that 1 may avenge myself on the Athenians.’ And when he had 
said this, he appointed one of his servants to say to him every 
day as he sat at moat, ‘Sire, rememher tin* Alhenian.s.' 

Some years were oecupied in the (uimplele n'dnclion of Ionia. 
But when this w^as eflecled, Darius ordered his victorious ibrees 
lo proceed to punis|t Athens and Eretria, and to coilquer Euro- 
pean Greece. The first armament sent for this purpose wj-.s 
shattered by sliipwreck, and nearly desiroyi'd ofl* Mount Albos. 
But^thc purpose of King Darius was not ofisily sluiken. A larger 
army was ortWiCd to lie colleeted iii Oilieia, and requisitions \.'ere 
sent lo all the maritime cities of ibc Persian emjiire ior sbi]>s of 
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war, and for transports of sufficient size for caftrying cavalry as 
Well as infantry across the While these preparations 

were hcin^r made, Darius sent heralds round to the Grecian cities 
demanding their submission to Persia. It was proclaimed in the 
inaTket-jdace of each little Hellenic state (some with territories 
not. laf^er th.an ihe Isle of Wight), that King Darius, the lord* 
of all men, from the rising to the setting sun,* require^ earth 
and Wilier 1o be delivered to his heralds, as a symbolpc*al ac- 
kiLowdedgmeiil that he was head and master of the country. 
Terror-stricken at tlie power of Persia and at the severe punish- 
ment that had receiitlj^ been inflicted on the refractory lonians, 
^^lany of tlie cojiliweiital (irreeks and nearly all the islanders sub- 
milled, and gave the required tokens of vassalage. At »Sparta 
and Athens an indignant refusal w'^as returned — a refusal wdiich 
wii.s di.^giac*ed by outrage and violence against the persons of the 
A.-^iatic heralds. 

Presli f uel w^as thus added to the anger of Darius against Ath- 
ens, and tile Persian preparations went on w’ith renewed vigor, 
in the summer of 19U B.C., the army destined for the invasion 
w’iis assembled in the Aleian plain of Cilicia, near the sea. A 
ofieet of six hundred galleys and nmneroiis transports W'as collect- 
ed on till' coast for the embarkation of troo])s, horse as well as 
foot. A ^lediau giuieral named Datis, and Artaphernes, the sou 
of«th(* satra]) of Sardis, and who wuis also nephew of Darius, 
werc|i|)laf ed in titular joint command of the expedition. The 
real supreme authority w'as probably given to Datis alone, from 
the way in wffiieh the (-rreek writers speak of him. We know 
^110 details of the jirevious career of this officer ; but there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that his abilities and bravery had been 
proved by experience, or his Median birth would have prevented 
his being ])laeed in high command by Darius. He appears to 
liave been the first Mode who was thus trusted by the Persian 
^ings after the overthrow of the conspiracy of the Median magi 

* yEschiries in Ctes., p. 522, ed. Keiske. Milford, vol. i , p. 485. 
chiiios is speaking of Xerxes, but Mitfurd is probably right in considering 
it as the stylo of ihc Persian kings in their proclamations. In one of the 
inscriptions at Persepolis, Darius Icnys himself “ Darius, the greart king, 
king of kings, the king of the niany-peopled countries, the supp#rt-|^ also 
of this great w^orid ” In another, he styles himself “the king of all in- 
habited countries.'’ (See “ Asiatic Journal,” vol. x., p? 287 and 292, and 
Major Rawlinsoifs Comments.) 
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against the Per'feians immediately before Darius obtained the 
throne. Datis received instructions to complete the subjugation 
of Greece, and especial orders were given liim with regard to 
Eretria and Athens. He was .to take these two cities, and he 
was to lead the iiihabitanis away captive, and bring theift as 
• slaves into the presence of the Great King. 

Datis embarked his forces in the fleet that awaited them, and 
coasting along the shores of Asia Minor till lie was oil* Samos, lie 
tlnuice sailed due westward through the ^gncaii Sea I'or (ireeee, 
taking the islands in his way. Tlie Naxiaiis had, ten years be- 
fore, suecessl’ully stood a sieire against a Persian annanient, but 
they now were too terrified to oiler any resist anei*, ami lle<l to 
the mount aiu tojis. while the enemy burned their l(»\vn and laid 
waste their lands. Thence Datis, Voinjiclliiig the (vreek island- 
ers to join him with their ships and men. sailed onward to tlie 
coast of Enbo'a. Tlie little town of Carystus t'ssayed resistance, 
but was fpiiekly overpowered He next attacked Hretria. The 
Athenians sent four thousand men to its aid : but Ireaeliery was 
at work among the Eretrians ; and the Athenian force recidved 
timely warning from one of the leading iiieu ol the city to retire 
to aid in saving their own country, instead of nMiiaiiiing to sliare 
in the inevitable destruction of Eretria Left to themed ves, the 
Eretrians repulsed the assaults of the Persians against their walls 
for six days ; on the seventh they wmx* h(*lrayed by two of Ilft*ir 
chiefs, and tlie Persians oeenpied tin' city. The t(‘ni])li“ji were 
burned in revenge for the firing of Sardis, and the inhabitauts 
were bound, and jilaeed as prisoners in the neigliboring islet of 
jEgilia, to wait there till Datis shonlil liriiig tlie Athenians to. 
join them in captivity, when both populations wen* to he led 
into Upper Asia, there to learn their doom from the lips of King 
Darius himself. 

Flushed with success, and with half his mission thus accom- 
plished, Datis re-embarked his troops, and, crossing the little 
channel that separates Euhu'a from the main land, he encamped 
his troops on the Attic coast at Maralhon, drawing <ij) his gal- 
leys on the shelving beach, as w as the custom witii the navieii 
of antiejuity. The courjiiered islands behind him served as 
places of deposit for his provi.^ions and military stores. Jlis po- 
sition at Marathon seemed to him in every respect advantageous ; 
and the level nature of the ground on which he camped was 
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favorable for the employment of his cavalry, nf the Athenians 
should venture to eiig^age him. Hippias, who aocompanied him, 
and acted as the fruide of the invaders, had j>ointcd out Mara- 
thon as the best place for a landing, for this very reason. Prob- 
abr\v Hijipias was also influenced by the recollection that forty- 
seven Jears previously, he, with his father Pisistratns, had cross-# 
ed with an army from Erelria to Marathon, and had won an 
easy victory over their Athenian enemies on tliat very* plain, 
vlucli had restored them to tyrannic power. The omen seemed 
cireeriiig. The place was the same; but Hi]»pias soon learned 
to ins cost how great a change had come over the spirit of the 
Atlumans. 

Ihit Ihongh ‘‘the fierce democracy” of Athens was zealous 
find true against foreign iri'^ader and domestic tyrant, a I’action 
eMt>1ed Ml Athens, as at Erctria, who were willing to }nirchase 
a party tviinn]>h over their 1‘ellow-citizens at the ])rice of their 
eountry's nun. Couimnnicatioiis were openial between these 
men and tlie J*<wsian camp, which would have led to a catas- 
ti-ophe like that oi Eretria, if Miltiades had not resolved and 
]‘erMiad<‘d his colleagues to resolve on lighting at all liazards. 

^ AVheii Millia(h*s arrayed his men for action, he staked on the 
a rhil lament of one battle not only the fate of Athens, but that 
ol' all (ir{‘eee; for if Athens had fallen, no other Greek stale, 
e:>ice])t Lae(‘da-rnon. would have had the courage to resist ; and 
the Laceda'iiioiiians, though they would prohahly have died in 
their ranks to tlie last man, never could have successlully resist- 
ed the victorious Persians and the numerous Greek troops which 
would have soon inarched under the Persian satraps, had they 
’ prevailed over Athens. 

Jsor was there any power to the westward of Greece that 
could have ofl’ered an cfl'cctual opposition to Persia, had she once 
conquered Greece, and made that country a basis for future mil- 
itary operations. Kome was at this lime in her season of iit- 
Inost weakness. Her dynasty of powei^’ul Etruscan kings had 
heen driven out; and her infant commonwealth was reeling un- 
der the attacks of the Etruscans and Vitlscians from without, 
and the heree dissensions between the patricians and plebeians 
witliiij Etruria, with her Luenmos and serfs, was ii# ^latch 
tor Pei>ia. Sauiuiimi had yot grown into tin* might ^vliieh she 
atlerward put Ibrtli ; nor could the Greek colonies in South Jit- 
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aly and Sicily hojje to conquer when their parent states had pcc 
ished. Carthage had escaped the Persian yoke in the time of 
Cambyses, through the reluctance of the Plia*iiieiau mariners to 
serve against their kinsmen. But such forbearance could not 
long have been relied on, and the future rival of Horne WG?dd 
• have become as submissive a minister oi‘ the Persian pewer as 
were the Phauiiciaii cities themselves. If we turn to Spain ; or 
if we pass the great mountain chain, which, prolonged through 
the Pyrenees, the Cevenues, the Al])s, and the llalkan, divides 
Northern from Southern Europe, we sliail find nothing at that 
period but mere savage Finns, Celts, Slaves, and Teutons. Had 
Persia beaten Athens at IMaralhoii, she could jiave found no ob- 
stacle to prevent Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, IVoiii 
advancing his sway over all the known Western races of man- 
kind. The infant energies of Europe would have lK‘(*n trodden 
out beneath universal conquest, and tlu' history of the, world, 
like the history of Asia, have become a mere record of the rise 
and fall of despotic dyinisties. of the incursions of barbarous 
hordes, and ol' the mental and political prostration of millions 
beneath the diadem, the tiara, and the sword. 

Great as the preponderance ol the Persian over the Athenian, 
power at that crisis seems to htive beini, it would he unjust to 
impute wild rashness to the policy of ”Miltiath‘s. and lliose who 
voted with him in the Athenian council of war, or to look on 
the after-current of events as the mere I'ort unate result of suc- 
cessful folly. As before has been remarked. jMilliades, while 
prince of the Chersonese, had seen service in the Persian armies ; 
and he knew by personal ohservalioii how many idiurients of 
weakness lurked beneath their imjiosing asjiect of strength. He 
knew that the bulk of their troops no longer consist i*d of the 
hardy shepherds and mountaineers from Persia Projier and Kur- 
distan, who won Cyrus’s battles; but that unwilling contingents 
from conquered nations now Jilled up the Persian rnnster-rolls, 
fighting more from coilijnilsion than from any zeal in tlie cause 
of their masters. He had also tlie sagacity and the spirit to 
appreciate the superiority of the Greek armor and organ izatioii 
over vhc Asiatic, notwithstaudjiig former reverses. Above all, Ini 
felt And worthily trusted the enthusiasm of those wliom he led. 

The Athenians whom he led had proved by Iheir n(‘w-honi ca!- 
or in recent wars against the neighboring states that “ liberty and 
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equality of civic rights are brave si>irit-stirrinpr •things ; and they 
Vlio, while under the yoke of a desjiot, had been no bolter men 
of Avar than any of their neighbors, as soon as they W’crc fr(‘c, 
became the foremost men of ajl ; for each felt that in lighting 
fo!»a free commonwealth, he fought for himself, and whatever 
he Jook in hand, he w^as zealous to do the work thoroughly.” tSo* ** 
the nearly contem])orain;ous historian describes the change of 
spirit that was seen in the Athenians after their tyrants were 
expelled and Miltiades knew that in leading them against 
the invading army, Avherc they had Hippias, the foe they most 
hated, before them, he was bringing into battle no ordinary men, 
g,nd could ea leu late on no ordinary heroism. As for traitors, he 
Avas sure, lliat Avhatever treachery might lurk among some of the 
higher- horn and Avealthier Athenians, the rank and lilc AA'hom 
he couimanded Avere ready to do their utmost in his and their 
own cause. With regard to future attacks 1‘rom Asia, he might 
reasonably hojic that one A'ictory would inspirit all (f reece to com- 
bine against the common foe ; and tliat the latent seeds of revolt 
uiid disunion in the Persian em})ire would soon burst I'orth and 
})aralyze its energies, so as to leaA’^e Greek independence secure. 

* AVith these hojies and risks, Miltiades, on the afternoon of a 
Seyd ember day, IIK) 11. C,, gaAX the word for the Athenian army 
to prejiare ibr battle. There were many local associations con- 
iKicted with those mountain heights which were calculated pow- 
erful^" to exciie the spirits of the men, and of Avhich the com- 
manders Avell kncAV how to avail themselves in their exhorta- 
tions to their troops before the encounter. Marathon itself was 

• * 'A(hjvuiof pv vvv 7/v^rjvTo dt ov Ka’f tv fiuvov uTJSi navTaxv V 

'iarjyofjuj tog lari aTcovi^aiov^ ti Kol ’Adrjvaioi TvfiavvEVOfiEvot fiiv om]a- 

fxuu Tuv (TtjtLag nEf)toiKEuvTc.)v taav tu TcoAtfiia u/iELvovg^ unaT^T^uxOEi’TEg 6 e tv- 
fnirvutv }.iahin]i nf)CjToi t-)tv()VTo (!;/✓,(;/ wv ravra otl KarEXf^voL ficv WeXokiU 
KEoVf wf (hmztmj ipyaOi/ifvor i'kEvOtpu>i)tvTwv avTog EKaarog iuvuj npoffv^ 
jutcTo KaTEpyd^faUat. — IIerod., lib v., c. 87. 

• Mr. (irote's comment on Ibis is one of ilie n*ost eloquent and philosoph- 
ical passages in his admirable lourth volume. 

'J'he exj/tession ^layjyopiri xpvf^^ airovdaluv is li]je some lines in old Ilar- 
,^oui 's poem of •* The llruce 

** All, Fredome is a ncHile thing ; 

Fredome makes man to hailf lyking. 

Fredome all solace to men gives, 

He lives at ease that freely lives.” 
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a regnon sacred t<y Hercules. Close to them was the fonulaiii of 
Macariii, who had in days of yore devoted herself to dealh for 
the lib(‘rty ol’ her people. The very ])laiii on wliieh tliey were 
to ligfht was the scenic of the exploits of their national iiero, Tlie» 
sens ; and there, too, iis old leg^eiids told, the Athenians and the 
►Heraclidic had routed tlie iinader, Eurystheus. These triwlitioiis 
were not mere cloudy myths or idle lietioiis, but matl<irs of im- 
plicit Otarnest faith to the men of that day, and many a fervent 
)>rayer arose from the Athenian ranks to the heroic spirits who, 
while on earth, had striven and sulfered on that very sjiot, and 
who were believed to be now heavenly powers, lookinjr down 
with interest on their still beloved country, and ca])able of inlcr- 
posing: with superhuman aid in its behalf. 

According: to old national custoriin the warriors of (*ach tribe 
were arrayed together ; neigrhbor thus iig:hting: hy the side of 
ncigrhbor. i’riend by friend, and the sjiirit of emnhiti(ni and the 
consciousness of responsibility excited to the very utmost. The 
\Tar-niler, Callimachus, had the leading: of l]i(‘ right wing ; the 
Plata3aiis fonned the extreme left : and Themislocles and Aristi- 
des commanded the centre. The hue consisted of the heavy- 
armed spearmen only; for the (xreeks (milil the time of I]dii- 
crates) took little or no account of light-armed soldiers in a 
pitched battle, using them only in skirmishes, or for the pursuit 
of a del’eated enemy. The panoply of the regular infantry con- 
sisted ol’ a long spear, of a shield, helmet, breast-]»late, greaves, 
and short sword. Thus equipped, they usually advanced slowly 
and steadily into action in a uniform phalanx (d about eight spears 
deep. But the military genius id* Miltiades l(‘d him to d(*viate 
on this occasion from the common])lace lactics of his country- 
men. It wa.s esscniial for him to extend his line so as to cover 
all the practicable ground, and to secure himsell’ from living out- 
flanked and charged in the rear by tiie Persian liorse. This (‘X- 
tension involvtnl the w<*al\ening ol* his line. Instead of a uuil’orm 
reduction of its strength, he delerniined on detaching jnincijiallj 
from liis centre, which, from the nature oi’ the ground, would 
have the liest ojqioi tunities for rallying, if liroken ; and on 
strengthening his wings so as to insure advantaire at those jioints ; 
and ^trusted to liis own skill and to his soldi(‘rs’ disei^iliue for 
the improvement of that advantage into diJcisive victory.* 

It is rcmaikablc that there i.s no other in.staiice of a (I reck general 
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III lliLH order, and availing himself probably (ff the inequalities 
oi‘ llir ground, so as to lionceal liis preparations from the enemy 
Lill tile Iasi jiossiblc; iiioinent, Miltiades drew up the eleven thou- 
sand infaiitiy wliose spears w’ere 1o decide ibis crisis in the strug- 
gle between the bluropean and the Asiatic worlds. The sacri- 
1ie<,‘s \»y which tin* iavor ol‘ In*aven w^as sought, and ils will coh-» 
suited, were auiiouiiced to sliow propitious omens. The trumpet 
sounded for aetion. and, chanting the hymn of battle, tl^e little 
army bon* down upon the host of the I’oe. Then, too, along the 
mountain sloju's of Marathon must have resounded the mutual 
exhortation, which /Msehylus. who fought in both battles, tells 
us was al't(‘rwa,nl heard ovt*r the waves of Salarnis ; “ On, sons 
of the (i reeks ! Strike for the freedom of your country I strike 
for tin; freedom of your ol«ldren and ()f‘ your wives — for the 
shrines id’ your falln‘rs’ gods, and for the sepulelires of your sires. 
All — all are now’ staked u])oii the strife.'’ 

^S2 Tranb’f Itc 

'K? rvOf povTc TTarpUy, l?.evdq)ovre 
)vvaiKag, OtCjp te 'Karpuutv 
Or^Kac Ti Tvpoyovuv. NOp VTrip Tzuvruv uyuv,* 

^ Instead of advancing at the usual slow pace of the ])lialanx, 
Miltiades brought his men on at a run. Tliey w’ere all trained 
in the exercises of the pakestra, so that tliere w’as no fear of their 
crphug the charge in breathless exhaustion : and it W'as of the 
deepj^st importance for him to traverse as rapidly as ]h)ss11)1c the 
mile or so of level ground that lay between llui mountain foot 
and the Persian oiitjiosts, and so to get his troops into **lose action 
before the Asiatic cavalry could mount, form, and maneuver 
* against him, or tlieir archers keep him long under tire, and be- 
fore the enemy's generals could fairly deploy their masses. 

“ When the Persians,” says Herodotus, “ saw the Athenians 
ruiiiiiug down on th(*m, without horse or how’inen, and scanty in 
numbers, they thought them a set of madmen rushing upon cer- 
• • 

deviating Q om the ordinary mode of bringing a phalanx of spearmen into 
action until thii battles of Jifiictra and Mantint^a, more than a century 
•after Marntlion, when Epamiuoiidas introduced the tactics winch Alex- 
ander the (Jrcat m ancient times, and t'redcnc the Great m inodgrn times, 
made so famous, of eom^ciitrating an overpowering foiee to bear oiS some 
dqjnsivo point of the enemy's hue, wiule lie kept hi^*k, or, in military 
phrase, refused the weaker part of his own “ Persae,” 402; 
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tain destniclicai.V Tlioy bejraii. liowcivt'r, to pro[)arc to receive 
them, aiul llic filasteni chicls arrayed, as qiiiekly as time and 
■;p»lacc allowed, llie varieil races who served in their motley ranks. 
Mountaineers from llyrcania and Alj[rhanistan, wild horsemen 
from the steppes of Kliorassan, the hlack areh(*rs ol Ethioj^a, 
♦ewordsiiKMi from the l>anks (»f the Indus, the Oxns, llie l^J^pjdira- 
tes, and the ^^ile, made ready airainst the entmiies of the (ireat 
King:. But no national cause Jiispired them exce])t the division 
of native Persians : and in the larire ho.<t there was no umlormity 
of lang:uag:e, creed, race, or military syslem. Still, among tlum 
there were many gallant men, under a veti‘ran general ; they 
were familiarized with victors, and in contempinons conlidence, 
their inlantry, whicli alone had time to lorm, awaited the Athe- 
nian charge. On came tin* G reeks, .with one unwavering liiu; of 
leveled spears, against which the light targets, tin* sliort lances 
anil cimeters id' the Orientals, olfered weak defense. The front 
rank of the Asiatics must liave gone down to a man at the first 
shock. Still they recoihul not, hut strove hy individual gallantry 
and hy the xveight ot numhers to make uji tor the disad vantages 
of wea]n)iis and tactics, and to hear hack the shallow line oi the. 
Eurojjean.’-. In the centre, where the nativi* Persians and the 
Sacie fought, tliey succeeded in hreaking through the weakened 
part ol‘ the Athenian phalanx; and the tribes led hy Ari^tides 
and Themistocles were, after a brave ri*sis1anee, driven hafd\ over 
the plain, and cliased hy the Persian." np the valley toward the 
inner eountry. Tliere tlie nature of tin* gromnl gave the ojipor- 
tunity of rallying and renewing the struggle. Alean while, the 
Greek wings, when* M illiades had eoncenlraled his chief strength, 
had routed tlie Asiati<*s ojiposed to them : and the Athenian and 
Plata;an oliicers, instead ol pursuiiig the fugitives, kejil their troo])S 
W'cll ill hand, and, wheeling round, they formed the two wings to- 
getlier. Miltiades instantly led thein against tlie Persian centre, 
which had hitlierto heen trinmjdianl, hut which now* fell liack, 
and prejiared to cncouiiter these new and unexpe(‘1ed assailants 
Aristides and Themistoeles renewx‘il tin* light with tlieir reorgan- 
ized troops, and the -full force of the Gre(*ks was brouglit into 
close action w'ith the Persian and Sacian divisions ol'llie enemy. 
Datj^’sm'terans strove hard to their ground, and evening'*^ 
was approaching before the stern encounter was decided. 

* ’AXX* anijaofiiaBa ^vv Oeolt; npoc ianCpa, — Aristoph., Vesjict^ 1085. 
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But tlie Persians, wilh tlieir slight wicker slitolds, destitute of 
body-armor, and never tau«rht by trainiiij^ to kee|) the even front 
and act with tlic regular movement of 1 lie (7 reek infantry, fought 
at heavy disadvantage with their shorter and feebler weapons 
agJkinst the comjiact array of wndl-arrned Athenian and Plata*an 
speani^en, all pcnleetly drilled to perform each iieeessaiy evolli-* 
lion in concert, and to ])reserve a uniform and unwavering line 
in battle. In pc'r.^onal courage and in bodily activity l£e ]*er- 
sians were not inferior to tlndr adversaries. Their sjiirits were 
not yet cowed by the recollection of former defeats ; and they 
lavished tludr lives freely, rather than forfeit the lame which 
yiey had won by so many victories. WlnJe their rear ranks 
jKMired an incessant shower of arrows* over the heads ol‘ tlieir 
Comrades, the I'oremost I’ersrtins kept rushing forward, sometimes 
.singly. s(wnetimes in desperati* groups (»f twidve or leu upon the 
pr(*|ecling sjicars of the (i reeks, striving to force a lane into the 
})halanx, and to bring tlieir ciiiieters and daggers into play.i But 
tlic (-J reeks felt their superiority, and though the 1‘atigue of the 
l(Mig-contiuued action told heavily on their inferior numbers, the 
sight of the eariiage that they dealt upon tlieir assailants nerved 
them to fight still more liereely on. 

At last the previously uiivanquished lords of Asia turned their 
backs and (led, and the (ireeks Ibllowed, striking them down, to 
tlu.‘ wat(‘r’s edge.J Avherc the invaders w^crc now hastily launch- 
ing t^eir galleys, and seeking to embark and fly. Flushed with 

•* avToiGiy dvfiov o^ivrjv ireiruKortgj 

2rar th i/p Tra/i’ I'tt’ op} 7 /^ rr/r p(e?,vv7iv taOliov 

'Ttto (It Tuv rosti'f^uTiJV oi'K yv i<hiv top uvpavnv 

AristoI'II , Vespcp, 1082. 

+ See the description in the 62d section of the ninth hook ot Herodotus 
of the gallantry shown hy the Persian infantry against the Laced scinoni- 
ans at Plataia \Vc have no similar detail of the tight at Maratlion, hut 
we know that it was long and obstinately contested (sec the 1 13ih section 
^f the sixth hook of Herodotus, and the lines from the Vespae already 
quoted), and the spirit of the Persians must hafe been even higher at Mar- 
athon than^at Platavi In both battles it was only the true Persians and 
llu.‘ Sacae who showed this valor . the other Asintics fled like sheep. 

The flying Mode, his shafiless broken bow ; 

'i’hc licry Greek, his red •pursuing spear ; ^ 

Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean’s plain below, 

Death in the front, -Destruction in the re^ ! 

Such was the scene. — Byron’s Childe Harold. 
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succes?, tlio AtliLiiiaiis attacked and* strove to fire the fleet. But 
here the Asiati ‘s resisted desperately, and the principal loss sus- 
tained by the (i reeks Avas iii the a.ssault on the shij)s. Here fell 
the brave 'War-ruler Callimachus, the p^eneral Stesilaus, and 
other Athenians of note. Seven "alleys were fired ; but tin* Per- 
f sians succ(*eded in savin" llie rest. Tliey pushed oil fr»in llie 
fatal shore : but even here tlie skill of J>atisdid not des(‘rt Ijini, 
and he sailed round to the western coast of Altic‘a. in hopes to 
find iJie city un])roteeted, and to "ain possession of it from some* 
of the ])arlisans of lli])pias. Miltiades. howev(‘r, saw and coun- 
tcriicted his maneuver. Leaviii" Aristides, and the troops of his 
tribe, to "uard the spoil and the slain, the Allu'iiian commander 
led his concjueriii" army by a rapid iii"ht-march liaek across tlie 
country to Athens. And when the Persian ile(‘t had doubled the 
Cape of Suniurn and sailed iiji to the Atlieiiian harbor m the 
rnorniii", ])atis saw arrayed on the heights above the city tlic 
troojis before wliorn his men had fletl on the precedin" eveiiiii". 
All hope of further eoiKpiest in Europe for tlie time wa.> abaii- 
doiUMl, and the hallled armada returned to tin* Asiatic coasts 

After the batth* had been ft»u"lil. but while tbe dead liodies 
were yet on the "round, the promised re-enloreemeiit from Sjiarta 
arrived. Two thousand Jjaei‘(hemoiuan s])(*armen, startiii" im- 
mediately after the full iikkui, had marelied tlie Inindri'd and fifty 
miles between Athens and Sparta in the wonderlnlly short time 
of tliree days. TlioNirb too ia1(* to sban* in llie "lory of tin* ae- 
tiori, they reipiesled to be allowed to rnareli to the battle-tield to 
heboid tlie Medes. They jiroceeded thither, "azed on the de^id 
bodies of the invaders, and then. }>raisin" tin* Athenians and 
wliat they Jiad done, they returin*d to Iiaeeda*nion. 

The munlier of the Persian dead was G 100 ; of tin* Athenians, 
102. The nurnher of the Plata*ans who fell is imt mentioned ; 
but, as they foiifi^bt in the part of the army which A\as not broken, 
it can not have h(*eu lar"e. 

The apparent disprojwrtion la^tweeu the losses of the two arm- 
ies is not suryirisin" wlien we remember tlie armor of the. Creek 
spearmen, and the impossibility of lieavy slaii"hter beiii" inflict- 
ed by sword or lane.e on troops so armed, as Ion" as they kept 
fjrm,inM,bi‘ir rajiks.* 

* Mitford wcllpofers to Orccy, Poiclicrs, and A"inconrt as instances 
oCfiinailar disparity of loss between the conquerors and the conquered. 
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The Athenian slain were buried on the field •of ‘liattle. This 

eas contrary to the usual custom, accordinj!^ to \vjiich tlu; l)oiies 
f all who fell fighting for their country in each year were de- 
josited in a public sepulchre in the suburb of Athens called the 
’ekirneieus. But it was felt that a distinction ought to be made 
ti the Mineral lionors })aid to the men of Marathon, even as then* • 
aerit had been distinguished over that of all other Athenians, 
s. lofty mound was raised on the jdain of Marathon, bwieath 
rhieh the remains of the men of Athens who fell in the batlh; 
rere de])osiled- Ten columns w’ere enacted on the spot, one for 
ach of the Atheiiiaii tribes ; and on the monumental eolurnn 
^ eaeli Irihe w’ere graven the names of those of its members 
vhose glory it w'as to have fallen in the great battle of liberation. 
?lie antiquarian Pausanias i^ad those names there six hundred 
ears after the time when tlnw w'ere first graven.'*^ The columns 
lave long jierishcd, but the mound still marks the spot where 
he noblest heroes of antiquity* the MapaOiovofiaxoiy repose. 

A se])arate tumulus w'as raised over the bodies of the slain 
Maticaus, and another over the light-armed slaves wdio liad taken 
lart and had fallen in the battle.! Tlierc was also a separate 
luieral monument to the general to wdiose genius the victory 
vas mainly <iue. Miltiades did not live long alter his achieve- 
rient at Marathon, but lie lived long enough to experience a 
aiwentablc reverse of his popularity and success. As soon as 
he Pjjrsians had quitted ihe w’cstern coasts of the JEga'.an, he 
)ro])osed to an assembly of the Athenian people that they should 
it out seventy galleys, wdth a proportionate force of soldiers and 
uililary stores, and place it at his di.^iposal ; not telling them 
vhither he meant to lead it, hut promising them that if they 
eonld equip the foree ho asked for, and give him discretionary 
lowers, he wamld lead it to a laud where there w\as gold in 

^ Pausanias states, with implicit belief, that the battle-field was haunted 
^ by supernatural beings, and that the noise of combatants and the 

noriing of hoises were beard to resound on*it The superstition has 
urvived change of creeds, and the shepherds of tlic neighborhood 
till helK’vc; llial spectral warriors contend on lh« plain at midnight, and 
la y say that they Jiave heard the shouts of the combatants and the geigh- 
ug of lh(' stcftls. Sec Grote and Thiflwall. . ^ 

t It i.s probable that the Greek li^t-armcd irregulars W’ore actilrc in 
hQ. attack on the Persian ships, amd it was in this attach that the Greeks 
tufifered their principal loss. 
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abniulaiicc to lib avou Avilh ease. The reeks of that lime he- 
lieved in the <'xisleii(*e of hhistem realms teeming Avith gokl, as 
iirmly as tlie lhiro])eaiis of the sixli*eiith eentiiry believed in hU 
I)oriulo of the West. The Athenians probably tliouglit that the 
recent victor of Maratlion, and former oflicer of J)arius, '^was 
about to lead them on a secret ex])edilion against some ^realtliy 
and unprotected cities of treasure in the Persian dominions. 
The rrmament Avas voted and ef|ui])ped, and sailc‘d eastward 
from Attica, no one but Miltiades knowing its destination until 
the (ireek isle of Paros was r<‘a(died. when his true ohject a])- 
peared. In former years, while connected with tlie Persians as 
prince of the ( 'h(‘rsoncs(‘. j\] iltiades liail been involved m a (juar- 
rel with one of the leading men among the Parians, Avho had 
injured his credit and caused some* slights to be jnit upon him at 
the court of the Persian sat raj) Hydarnes. The leinV had ever 
since rankled in the lieart of the Athenian chief, and ht* now 
attacked Paros for the sake of avenging himsell* on ids ancient 
enemy. His jiretext, as general of the Atlienians, w’as. that the 
J’arians had aided tin* amiarnent of Hatis witli a Avar-iralley. 
The Parians pretended to treat about terms ol* surrinider, but 
used the time wliieh they thus gained in repairing the defective 
parts of the fort ideations of their city, and they tlien set the 
Athenians at di daiiee. So far, says Herodotus, the accounts of 
all the Greeks agree. But tlie Parians in after years told also 
a wild legend, how a captive ])riestess of a Parian lem}de of the 
Deities ol’ the Earth promised Miltiades to give Idiu the means 
of ca})tiiririg Paros: how', at her biddinir, the Atheiiiaii geiKjral 
went alone at niglit and forced his way into a lioly shrine, n(‘ar 
the city gate, hut with what pur])ose it was not known ; how a 
supernatural awe earne over him, and in his Higlit lie fell and 
fractured his leg ; liow c'ln oracle afterward forhadi* the Parians 
to puuisli the sacrilegious and trahorous priestess, “ lieeause it 
w’as fated that Miltiades should come to an ill end, and she Avas 
only the instrument tV) lead him to evil.” Such was the tale 
that Herodotus heard at Paros. Certain it was tliat Miltiades 
either dislocated or broke his leg during an unsuccessful siege of 
the fity, and returned home in evil plight Avith his haiFled and 
defi'atftd I'orces. 

The iridigu9tion of the Athenians was proportionate to the 
hope and excitement which his promises had raised. Xanthip- 
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pus, the head of one of the first families in Athens, indicted him 
before the sujiromc po[>nlar tribunal lor the capital offense of 
haviii" deceived the people. His guilt was undeniable, and tlie 
Athenians passed their verdict accordingly. But the recollcc- 
Hioiis of Lemnos and ]\larathon, and tlie sight of the fallen geru 
orii],“\vl?o lay stretched on a couch before thciii, pleaded success- 
fully ill miligalioii of punisliment, and the sentence was.com- 
inuled from dealh to a fine of fifty ialents. Tin’s was ])jlid by 
his, son, Ihe afterward illustrious Ciiiion, Miltiades dying, soon 
after the trial, of the injury which he had received at Paros.* 

♦ The commonplace calumnies atxainst the Athenians resppctin*^ Milti- 
aJes have been well answered by Sir Edward JiVttoii Bulwer in his “ Rise 
and Fall of Athens,'’ and Bishop^Thirlwall in the second volume of his 
“History of (Jreece;” hut they have received their most eomplete refu- 
tation from*Mr flrote, in the fourth v(dume of liis History, p d!IO, et setj , 
and notes. I quite concur \Mth him tliat, “looking to the practice of the 
Athenian dicastcry in ciiminai cases, that titty talents was the minor pen- 
ally .acliJally propo.sed h\ tlie defendeis of Miltiades themselves as a .suh- 
stitule for the jauiisliment of <leath In those penal cases at Athens 
'Where the punishment was not fixed helorchaiid hy the terms of the law, 
if the person accused was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the 
jurors subsequently and sc'parately the question as to amount ot punish- 
ment. First, the accuser named the penally which he thought suitable; 
next, the accused person was called upon to name an amount of penalty 
for himself, and the jurors were constrained to take their choice between 
thesM2 two, no third gradation of penalty being admissible for considera- 
tion. (ilf course, under such circumstances, it w^as the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his o'vvn case, some real and serious pen- 
alty, sometiung which the jurors might bo likely to deem not w’holly in- 
adequate to his (u imc just proved ; for if he jiroposcd some penalty only 
fnfiiiig, he drove them to prefer the heavier sentence recommended by 
his opponent.” The stories of Miltiades having been cast into prison and 
died there, and of his having been saved from death’ only by the interpo- 
sition of the pry tan IS of the day, are, I think, rightly rejected by Mr. Hrotc 
as the fictions ol after ages. The silence of Herodotus respecting them 
^is decisive. It is true that Plato, in the Gorgias, says that the Athenians 
passed a vote to throw Miltiades into the Barathrum, and speaks of the 
interjiosuion of tlie pry tan is in his favor ; hut it is to be remembered that 
Plato, with ail his transcendent genius, was (as Njebuhr has termed him) 
,very indifferent patriot, who loved to blacken the character of his coun- 
try’s democratic.al institutions; and if |he fact was that the prytarfts, at 
the trial of Miltiades, opposed the vote of capital punisliment, anfl s.^oke 
^ in. favor of the milder sentence, Plato (in a passage written to show' the 
, inisiortunes that befell Athenian statesmen) would rd^dily exaggerate 
this fa^l into Uie story that appears in his text. 
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The melaiiclioly end of Miltiades, after his elevation to such a 
height of pov er and glory, must ofleu have been recalled to the 
minds of the ancient Greeks by the sight of one in particular of 
the memorials of the great battle whicJi he won. This was the 
remarkable statue (minutely described by Pausanias) which the 
Athenians, in the time of Pericles, caused to be hewn *0111 of a 
huge, block of marble, which, it was believed, had been provided 
by l)*atis, to I’onn a trophy of the anticipated victory oi’ihe Per- 
sians. Pliidias fashioned out of this a colossal image of the god- 
dess Iseme^is, the deity M'hose ]u‘cuhar function was to visit the 
exuberant jirosperity both of nations and individuals with sudden 
and awful reverses This statue was ]>laci*d in atem]>le of the 
goddess at Khamuus, about eight mil(‘s from ^laratlion Ath- 
ens itself contained numerous nil4norials of her primary great 
victory. Painums. the cousin of Phidias. r(‘pn>euted it in iresco 
on the walls of the ]>aiiited jiorch ; ami. c(‘nturies afterward, the 
figures of Miltiades and Callimachus at the head of the Atheni- 
aufe were cou>}>icuous in th<‘ fn^seo. The tut(‘larv (unties were 
exhibited taking jiart in tln^ lra\ . In the liacU-ground were seen 
the Phauiician gali(*y.s. and. nearer to tlu' sjx'ctalor. the Atheni- 
ans and the Plaljeans (distinguished liy their leatlier h<dme1f') 
were cha.sing routed Asiatics into the iiiarslu*s and the sea. The 
battle wa.s sculptured also on the Teinjih* of Victory in the A(‘ro[)- 
olis, and even now there maybe traced on llie frieze the fisures 
of llie Persian comhatants witli their lunar shields, their h^n^.•^ and 
quivers, their curved (diiieters, their loose trow'sers, and Phrygian 
tiaras * 

These and other memorials of Marathon yxoro tlie produc(‘ of 
the iiitTidian age (>f Athenian intellectual sjdendor. of the ag(‘ of 
Phidias and I’ericles ; for it W’as not merely hy the generation 
whom the battle liberated from 1-Jip]»ias and the Medes that tlu'. 
transcfuideut importance of their victory w\as gratcfidly recog- 
nized. Through the whole epoch of her prosjierity. through the 
long Olympiads of her decay, through centuries alter lier hill, 
Athens looked back on tlie day of Marathon as tJic briglitest of 
her national existence, 

natural hloiiding of 'patriotic pri(h^ wdlh grateful piety, 
the very spirits of the Athenians who fell at Marathon w'ere de- 
ified by their ♦countrymen. The' inliabitanis of the district of 
♦ Wordsworth’s “Greece,” p. 115. 
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*Maralb<)ii paid relig^ious rites to them ; and orato|6 solemnly in- 
voked them in their most imjiassioned adjurations^ before the as- 
sembled men of Athens. “ Nothiiif^ was omitted that could 
keep alive the remembrance of a deed which had first tan«:ht 
.the'Athenian people to know its ow'n strcnp:1h, by measuring 
w^itlulh'ft iK)\ver wdiich had subdued the {treater part of the known 
world. The consciousness thus awakened fixed its charact<3r, its 
station, and its destiny ; it w^as the spring of its later frrdbt ac- 
tions and ambitious enterjjrises.”^' 

It w as not indeed by one defeat, how’cver signal, that the pride 
of Persia could be broken, and her dreams of universal empire 
d^])elled. Ten years afu*rw'ard she renewed her attempts upon 
Europe on a frrander scale of enterprise, and w^as repulsed by 
(xroece w ith greater and reiterated loss. Larger forces and heav- 
ier slauirliter than had been seen at Marathon siprnalized tlie con- 
flicts ol (1 reeks and Persians at Artemisium, Salamis, Plata^a, and 
the Eurymedon. But, mighty and momentous as these battles 
were, they rank not wdtli Marathon in importatice. They orig- 
inated no new^ impulse. They turned back no current of fate. 
They w ere merely confirmatory of the alfeady existing bias whieli 
Marathon had created. The day of Marathon is the critical 
e]joeli in the history of the tw’o nations. It broke forever the 
spell of Persian invincibility, which had previously paralyzed 
menu's minds. It generated among the Greeks the spirit which 
heal h;^*k Xerxes, and afterward led on Xenophon, Agesilaus, 
and Alexaiiiler, in terrible retaliation through their Asiatic cam- 
paigns. It secured for mankind tlie intellectual treasures of 
Ath'*u?, the grow th of free institutions, the liberal eiilighlcnment 
of the WesUnii world, and the gradual ascendency for many ages 
ol the great principles of European civilization. 


'Eftri. ANA TORY EeMAKKS ON SOME OF TIM2 CIRCUMSTANCES OF 

Tin: Battle of Marathon. 


^Notiiino is said hy Herodotus of the Persian cavalry taking 
any part in tlu battle, although lio mentions that Hippiq^ rec- 
, ommended the Persians to land at Marathon, beeanse the jdain 
wnsjlavorablc for cavalry evohitioiis. in the iiiif of Miltiades, 
•’ * Thirlwall. 
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which is iisuirlly cited as the production of Cornelius Nejms, hnt 
which 1 helicVe to he of no authority Avhatever, it is said that 
Miltiades ])ro1ec1ed his hanks jVoin tlie enemy’s horse hy an aba- 
tis of felled trees. AYhile he was on the high ground he would 
rrot have required this defense, and it is iu>t likely tliat the Ter- 
siaiis would have allowed him to ert'ct it on the jilain. 

r»i?-hop Thirlwull calls our attention to a jia^sage in Suidas, 
where the proverb i^tteic is said to have original ('d from 

some Ionian (Treeks who wiue serving compulsorily in the a‘-my 
of Datis, contriving to inloriii Miltiades that the I’ersian cavalry 
had gone away, whereupon Miltiades iuiiriediately joined battle 
and gaini'd the victiny. There may })rohahly he a gleam of 
truth in this legend. If l)atiss cavalry was numerous, as the 
abundant pastures ol‘ Eubcea were close at hand, the Per.-ian gen- 
eral, V hen he thought, from the inaction of liis enemy, tliat tliey 
did not mean to (‘oiiie down from the heights and give battle, 
might uatTirally send llie larger jiarl oi‘ his horse bacdv across the 
ehanmd to the iieighlxn’hood ol’ b]retria. where he had already left 
a detaehment, and \Nhere his military Mores iim.-t have bi'cn de- 
ported. The knowledge oi such a movement would of c(>m>e con- 
firm Milliadr‘s in lii-^ resolution to bring on a speedy engagomem'. 

Ihit, ill trutii whatever amount of cavalry we snpjiox* Oatis 
to liave had with him on the day of .M aratliou, tlndr inaction in 
the battle is intelligihle. if we ]»elieve tln» attack ol‘ tin* Athe'fnan 
speariinni to have heeu as sudden as it was rapid The'i*ersian 
horse-soldier, on an alarm being given, had to take the shackles 
off his lioix*. to strayi tlie saddle on, and bridle him beside'^ (Xjiiip- 
ping liimseif (.*^ee Xeinqdi., “ Anali.,' lib. in . e 1): and w'lieu 
each individual horseman was ready, the line liad to be lorined ; 
and the time that it lak<‘s to form the Oriental eavalry m lino 
for a eliarge has, in all aiie?. been ol)-er\ed by ICnropeans. 

The w'i‘t slate of tin* marshes at i‘a<di luid of the pl.nn. in the 
time of year when the battle w as fouglit, has ho(*n adverted. t( 
by M r. Mhirds worth, and ihi.s wTinhl liinder the l*t‘r<ian general 
from arranging and employing bis horsemen on his extViMiie wings, 
while it also miahled the reeks as they came forward to occ” 
pv th/^ w^hole. breadth of the ]n*acticahle ground wdth an un- 
broken lino of leveled s]K*ars, against wliieli, il any rmsian horse 
advanced, thc^ 'w^uuld be driven back in confusion upon -their 
own foot. 
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' Ev(‘ii muiicrous and fully-arrayed bodies of cav^^lry have been 
ie])ea1edly brokcji, both in aiieiciit and modern warfare, by reso- 
lute charges of infantry. For instance, it was by an attack of 
some ]>ieked cohorts that Chesar routed the Pompeian cavalry 
.(wbioh had ])reviously defeated his own), and won the battle 
JMiavsa?ia. 

1 have rejn-i'sented the battle of Marathon as bcgiiiningan the 
sd’UTuoon and ending toward evening. If it had lasted all day, 
Herodotus would have jirobably mentioned tliat Jact. That it 
eiiJed toward evening is, 1 think, ])roved by the line from the 
which 1 have already quoted, and to which my atten- 
tgui was called by Sir Fdward Jhiiwer's account of the battle. 
1 think that the succeeding lines in Aristophanes, also already 
(jUfUed, ju^lify the descriptiofi which 1 liave given of the rear 
ranks ol lh(‘ Persians keiqiing up a fire of arrows over the heads 
of their comrades, as the Normans did at Hastings. 


SvN()i’si> or En'ents eetween the Battle of Marathon, 

B C. H)l), AM) THE Defeat of the Athenian^ at h?YRA- 
(’TMc, B.C. 11 

B.C. 190 to 4S7. All Asia filled with the preparations made 
liy King Darius for a new expedition against (i recce. Themis- 
locles ^jcrsiuides the Athenians to leave olf dividing the proceeds 
of their siiv(*r mines among themselves, and to employ the money 
in strengthening their navy. 

^ 4."W. Hgy])t revolts from the Persians, and delays the expedi- 
tion against (H*eece. 

1^5. Darius dies, and Xerxes his son becomes King ol’ Persia 
in Ids stead. 

li^l. The Persians recover Egypt. 

« ^1^0. Xerxes invades Greece. Indecisive actions between the 
Persian and (treek lleets at Arteniisium. Destrn(*tion of the 
tlir(‘e liundced Spartans at Thermopyhe. '^he Athenians aban- 
J{)n Attica anu go on shipboard, (ireat naval victory of the 
(J reeks at Salarnis. Xerxes returns to Asia, leaving a jhosen 
army under Mardonius to carry oh the war against the Greeks. 

’4yH. Mardonius and his anify destroyed by the €r reeks at Pia- 
’ ta?a. JThc Greeks land in. Asia Minor, and defeat a Persian force 
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at Mycale. lu this and the followitifr years the Persians lose all 
their eonquests in Europe, and many on the coast of Asia. 

477. Many of llic (Tieek maritime slates take Athens as their 
leader instead of Sparta. 

Yietories of Cimoii over the Persians at the Pliirymcdon. 

•101. Revolt of the Helots against Sjiarta. Third Mc^senian 
"war. 

•lOO. Eirypt airaiii revolts against Persia. The Athenians send 
a ])owerl\d armament to aid the E<ryptians, which, after fraiirn*^ 
some Miecesses, is destroyed ; and Egypt submits. This war last- 
ed SIX years. 

•1'77. AVars in (Jreeee between tiie Athenian and several Pel> 
}K)nnesiau states. Immense exertions oi‘ Athens at tliKs time. 
“There is an oriirinal iiiseriptioii still preserved in the Louvre 
which attests the enerjries of Athens at tliis crisis, wlieri Athens, 
like Ensrlaiid in modern wars, at once sought conquests abroad 
and re]>eiled enemies at home At the jienod we now ailvert to 
(I^.L\ 4')/), an Athenian armament of two Imndred galh'vs wa.s 
engaged in a bold though unsuccessful exjiedition against I’jgyjit. 
The Atlienian crews had landed, had won a battle : tlu‘v ha<l 
then re-<‘mbark#'d and sailed up the Tsil(‘, and were busily bo* 
sieging the Persian garrison in Memjdiis As the eomjdement 
of a trireme galley "was at least two hundred iikmi. we can not 
estimate the forces then emjdoyed by Athens against h^gypt at 
le.s.s than liu’ty thousand men. At the same tmu*. she kejitcscjuad- 
rons on the coasts of Phcenicia and (’yprus, and yet niaintain(‘d 
a home lleet that enalded her to defeat her Peloponnesian ene- 
mies at (.Vcry])balai and /Egina, capturing in tin* last eiigaire- 
iiicnt seventy galleys. This last fact may give us some id(‘a of 
the strensrih ol' the Athenian home lleet that gaineil the victory ; 
ami by atlcqilinu: the same ratio of multiplying whatever number 
of galleys W(‘ suppose* to liave b(‘(*n <*m}>loyed liy two hundred, 
go as to gain the aggregate number ol* the crews, we may form 
gome estimate of the forces which this little C:i reek state then kc*pt 
on foot. Retween ^ixty and sevent} tliousaud men«^must have 
served in her fleets during that year. Her tenacity of purposje 
was q^jual to her boldne.=:s of enteryirisc. Sooner than yield or 
withdraw from any of their expeditions, the Atlienians at tliis 
very time, wdfen Corinth .sent aii army to attack tlieir garw.son 
at Megara, did not recall a single crew or a single soldier from 
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jEt^ina or from abroad ; but the lads and old merf, y/ho had been 
left to guard the city, fought and won a battle aga/nst these new 
assailants. The inscription which w^e have referred to is grav- 
en on a votive tablet to the memory of the dead, erected in that 
year. })y the Erechthean tribe, one of the tcni into which the Athe- 
hiaiis wf^re divided. it shows, as Tliirlwall has remarked, ‘ thaf 
the ATlieiiians were conscious of the greatness ol‘ their own effort 
and in it this litth* civic c.ommunity of the ancient worhT still 
‘ records to us witli tuujdiatic simplicity, tljat its slain fell in 
Cy]i'i*ns, in Egypt, in J’luenicia, at Halia*, in jEgina, and in Me- 
gara, in tJtc yrar' 

1 lo. A thirty years’ truce concluded between Athens and Lac- 
edVciiion. 

4 10. The Samians endeaver to throw off the supremacy of 
Athens. Samos com})letcly reduced to subjection. Pericles is 
now sole director ol'the Athenian councils. 

4o 1 . Ch)mmeiH;eiiicrit of the great Peloponnesian war, in which 
Sparta, at the head of nearly all the Peloponnesian stales, and 
aided by the Dteoliaiis and somt* of the other (Ti'eeks beyond the 
Isthmus, eiideaviirs to reduce the power of Athens, and to restore 
independence to the (freek inaritinie states who were the subject 
allies of Athens. At the commeucemeut of the war the Pelopon- 
111 ‘Sjan armies repeatedly invade and ravag(‘ Attica, but Athens 
herself is inijireguable, and her lleets secure her the dominion of 
the sea. 

4!.U*.*\th<*ns visited by a pestilence, which sweeps off large 
numbers of her population. 

4:2/5 The Athenians gain great advantages over the Spartans 
at Spliacteria, and by occupying Gythera ; but they sutler a se- 
vere defeat in Ikcotia. and the Spartan general, Brasidas, leads 
an expedition to the Tliracian coasts, and conquers many of the 
most valuable Athenian possessions in those regions. 

4121. Nominal truce for thirty years between Athens and 
^'jmrta, but Imstilities continue on the Tkraeiau coast and in 
other ipiarters. 

415. Tlie Athoiiiaiis send an expedition tc? conquer Sicily. 

^ Paians of the Athey^uan Navy. 


j 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYKAC'ESF., U.C. 

Th'o Romans knew not, and could not know, liow deeply the greatness 
of their own posterity, and the fate of the whole Western world, were in- 
volved in the destruction ol th(‘ fleet of Athens in the h.irbor of SyraOiUse. 
Had tliat great expedition proved vielonous, the energies of Greece dur- 
ing the next cventtul century would have found thiur field in the West no 
less than in the East ; Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered (?ar-* 
thagi! ; Greek instead of Latin miglit have been at this day the princfpal 
element ol the language of JSpain. of France, and ot Italy ; and the laws 
of Athens, rather than ol Rome, might be the foundation of the law of the 
civilized world — Aknold. 

Few cities have iindcrgoiie more memoraLle siog-es during 
aueioiit and medheval times than has the eily of Syracuse. 
Atlieniaii, Cartliagiuiaii. Roman, Vandal, J^yzantiiie, Saracen, 
and Norinau, have in tiinns beleaguered her walls ; and the re- 
si.staiice which she successfully op]>osed to some of her early as- 
sailants was of the deepest imjjortaiice, not only to the fortunes 
of the generations then in bcingr, but to all the subsei^ueut cur- 
rent of human events. To adopt the eloquent expiv.ssions of 
Arnold resp(*cting the check which she grave ti> the Carlhag'miaii 
arms, “Syracuse was a breakwater which God’s providence 
raised up to protect the yet immature sireugth of Rome.’’ And 
her trjiinjjiJjanl repuLse of the grreal A tlieriian expedition ag^ainst 
luT was of (‘vt'ii mon* wide-spread and enduring imjiortaiice. It 
forms a decisive epoch in the strife for universal empire, in whieh 
all the great states ui’ antiquity successively eiuraged and failed. 

The jirc.-eiit eily of Syracuse is a ji.ace of little or no military 
slreiigtli, as the lire of artillery from the iieighhormg heights 
would almost corripktely command it. Hut in anciimt warih 'c, 
its position, and the care bestowed on its walls, rendered it for- 
niidahly strong against the means of olfense wdiicli then were 
errployed liy besieging armies. 

•. The ancient city, in its most prosperous times, was chiefly 
built on tlic knob of land wliicli projects into the sea on the east- 
, era coast of Sicily, between two bays ; one of which , to the north, 
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was called the Bay of Thapsus, while the southem one formed 
the frreat harbor of the city of *Syracuse itself. A small island, 
or peninsula (for such it soon was rendered), lies at the south- 
eastern extremity of this knob of land, stretching almost entirely 
•across the mouth of the great harbor, and rendering it nearly ^ 
landrlo^ked This island comprised the original settlement of 
the Jirst Greek colonists from Corinth, who founded Symeuse 
two tliousand live hundred years ago ; and the modern cily has 
shwink again into these primary limits. But, in the fifth century 
before our era, the growing wealth and population of the Syra- 
cusans had led them to occupy and include within their city 
wills ]»ortion after iiortioii of the main land lying next to the little 
isle, so that at the time of the Athenian expedition the seaM’^ard 
part of the land between the two bays already spoken of was 
l)uilt ovei^. and iortilied from bay to bay, and ennstituted the 
larger part of Syracuse. 

The landward wall, therefore, of this district of the city, trav- 
ersed this knob of land, Avhicli continues to slope upward from 
the sea, and which, to the west of the old fortifications (that is, 
toward the interior of fc^icily), rises rapidly for a mile or two, 
but dimiuislies in width, and finally terminates in a long narrow 
ridge, between which and Mount Hybla a succession of chasms 
and uneven low ground extends. On each flank of this ridge 
the^lcsccnt is steep and jirecipitoiis from its summits to the strips 
of levt4 land that lie immediately below i1, both to the south- 
west and northwest. 

The usual mode of assailing fortified towns in the time of the 
I’eloponnesian war was to build a double w^all round them, suf- 
ficiently strong to check any sally of the garrison from within, or 
any attack of a relieving force from without. The interval wdth- 
in the two Avails of the circuniA’^allation was roofed over, and 
formed barracks, in which the besiegers posted themselA’'es, and 
* awaited the efl'ects of Avant or trcaeheiw amonjr the besiejrod in 

• . ^ n r! 

producing a surrender ; and. in CA^ery Greek city of those days, 
as in every* Italian republic of the Middle Ihe rage of do- 

oiestic sedition between aristocrats and democrats ran high. 
Rancorous refugees swarmed in thft camj> of* cA^ery inA-adifig gri- 
erny ; and every blockaded city was sure to contain Avitbin its 
AA^al’s a body of intriguing malcontents, AAdio wort eager to pur- 
chase par^y triumph at the expense of a national disaster* 
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Famine and faction were the allies on whom hesiej^ers relied. 
The generals of that time trusted to the operation of these sure 
confederates as soon as they could establish a complete blockade. 
They rarely ventured on the attempt to storm any fortitied jiost ; 
foj? the military engines of antiquity were 1‘eeble in breaching 
masonry before the improvements which the lirst Diony.t'iut; ef- 
fected,.in the mechanics ol‘ destruction ; and the livt^s ol‘ s})ear- 
inen the boldest and most higli-t rained would. ol‘ course, have 
been idly spent in charges against unshattmed ^\alls. y 

A city built close to the sea, like Syracuse, was unpregnahle, 
save by the combined operations of a superior hostile Heel anil a 
superior liostile army : and Syracuse. Iroin lier si/i*. hei ]iopii- 
lation, and her military and naval re.source.s, not unnaturally 
thought herself secure Iroin liiiding in aiuHher fi reck cny a loe 
capalile ol sending a suJJieient armament to menace* her with 
capture and subjection. But in the spring oi til IJ C , the Athe- 
nian navy was mistress of her liarbor and the adjacent seas, an 
Athenian army had defeated her troiqis. and cooped tliinn vilh- 
iii the town ; and from bay to buy a blo<‘kailing wall was beiiur 
rapidly carried across the strijis of level ground and the high 
ridge outside the eily (then termed l^npola*). wHiieli. il completed, 
w^ould have cut the Syracusans oil’ from all succor lioin the ulte- 
rior of Sicily, and have left them at the mercy of the Athenian 
generals. The liesiegers’ works were, indeed, iinllnislied , ^ut 
every day the unfortilied interval in their lines grew' naii"ow’er. 
and with il diminished all apparent hope of safely fur the be- 
leaguere d 1 o w’li . 

Athen.s was now slaking the flower of lier forces, and the ac- 
cumulated fruits of seventy years of glory, on one bold throw I'ur 
the dominion of the AYcstern world. As Napoleon from ]\lount 
Ctcur de Lion ])ointed to St. Jean d'Aere. and told his staff that 
the ea])ture of that town would decide his destiny and would 
change the 1‘aee of the world, so the Athenian ollicers, from the 
heights of Epipohv, must have looked on Syracuse, and I'ell that 
witli its fall all the^known powers of the earth woi^ld fall he- 
riealh them. They must have felt, also, that Athens, if' rejiulsed 
there, j[nnst ])anse forever from her careiu' of conquest, and sink 
from an imperial republic into a ruined and subservient commu- 
nity. # ' ^ ' 

At Marathon, the first in date of the great battles of the 
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world, we beheld Athens slrnpr^liiig for self-preservation against 
the invading armies of the liast. At Syracuse she appears as 
the aiiihitious and oppressive invader of others. In her, as in 
other republics of old and of modem times, the same energy that 
Inrd iiis])ired the most heroic cilbrts in defense of the national 
jnde}i5&ndence, soon learned to employ itself in daring and un 
scrupulous schemes of self-aggrandizement at the cxpgjtisc ot 
neighboring nations. In the interval between the Persian and 
the PeJoj)oiinesian wars she had raj)idly grown into a conquering 
and dominant state, the chief of a thousand tributary cities, and 
the mistre.ss of the largest and best-manned navy that the Med- 
^lerraneau had yet beheld. The occiijiations of her territory hy 
Xerxes and Manlonins, in the second Persian war, had forced 
her whole |jopiiIation to bectime manners; and the glorious r(‘- 
sults of Unit struggle eoufirmed them in their zeal for their couii- 
Iry s service at sea. The voluntary suffrage of the Greek cities 
oi‘ the coasts and islands of the iEgivau first placed Athens at 
the head of the confederation formed for the fniiher prosecution 
of the war against Persia. But this titular asceiideiiey W'as soon 
converted hy her into practical and arbitrary dominion. She 
protected tliem from ])iraey and the Persian powder, which soon 
fell into deercqiilude and decay, hnt &he exacted in return im- 
plicit ohedieiice to herself. She claimed and enforced a prerog- 
ative of taxing them at her discretion, and proudly refused to be 
acV>iyJtable for her mode of expending their supplies. Rernou- 
suanee against her assessments was treated as factious disloy- 
ally, and refusal to pay was promptly punished as revolt. Per- 
mit ling and encouraging her subject allies to furnish all their 
"coiiliiigeiils ill money, instead of part consisting of ships and men, 
the sovereign republic gained the double objject of training her 
own citizens by constant and Avell-paid service in her fleets, and 
of seeing her confederates lose their skill and discipline by inac- 
tion, and become more and more passive and povcerless under 
tier yoke. Their towns W’cre geiierally*dismantled, while the 
imjieriul city herself w^as fortified with the greatest care and 
sumptuousiicss ; the accumulated revenues* from her tributaries 
serving to strengthen and adorn l^be utmost her havens* her 
docks, her arsenals, her theatres^ and her shrines, and 
lier in that plenitude of arcliUectural magnificence, the ruins of 
which still attest the intellectual grandeur of the age and pea- 
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pie which produced a Pericles to plan and a Phidias to exe- 
cute. 

All republics that acquire supremacy over other nations rule 
them scltishly and oppressively. There is no cxcoj)tion to this 
,in either ancienl or modern times. Carthap:**, Rome, Venice, 
Genoa. Florence. Pisa, Holland, and Republican France, ah lyr- 
annized over eveiy jirovince and subject state where they "ained 
authority. But none of them openly avowed their sysliun of 
doinp: so upon j)rincip]e with the cainlor Avhich the Athenian rt- 
publicans displayed when any remonstrance was made against 
the severe exactions which they imjiosed upon their va^SJll allies. 
They avowed that their emjnre was a tyranny, and frankly 
slated that they solely trusted to force and terror to uphold it. 
They a]jpeah‘d to what they called “the eternal law of nature, 
that the weak should he (‘oerced by the .-^troii^r. SoiiuM lines 
they stated, and not without .some truth, that lh(‘ unjust haired 
of JSjiarta aprain>1 themselves forced them t(* he unjust to (»tliers 
ill self-defeUfcO. To he safe, they must be poweriul ' and to be 
powerful, they must plund(*r and co<*re(‘ tlieir neiirhljors. Tlu‘y 
never dreamed of communicatinjr any franeliise. or share in ol- 
llcc, to their dejvndents, hut jealously inouo])oliz<‘(i evt‘r\ po>t 
of command, and iill political and judicial ]>(*\\er; e\j)o>iuir 
themselves to everyn.sk with unllinchiiiy yallautr\ . euibarkiiiu: 
readily in every ambitious sclnuiu* : and never sullerliur dillieu^ly 
or di.saster to shake their Uuiacity ol’ jiurpo.-'e in the hope uil’^ae- 
quirinsr unbounded einjiire lor their country, and the means of 
maintainiiitr each (»1* the thirty ihousaud citizens who made U]» 
the sovereijrn rejjublie, in exclusive devotion to military oeeujia- 
tions. and to tho.'se brilliant scienc<‘s and arts in which Athens 
already had reached the meridian of intellectual sjilendor. 

Her "reat political dramatist .«pcaks f f the Atluniiaii empire 
as comprehend iiigr a thousand .«5ta1c.tt. The lan"ua!r(* of tin- sta^e 
must not he taken too, literally : hut th(‘ iiumbcT ol‘ the depeiu^- 
encies of Athens, at the time when tlu' Pidoponnesiaii conl’ed(*r- 
acy attacked her, was undoubtedly very great. V’itlf a few tri- 
flirig*exceptions, all the islands of the TEgaean, and all the Greek 
ci^«.s, »vhich in that age fringed the coasts of Asia Minor, the 
Hellespont, and Thrace, paid tribute to Athens, and implicitly 
obeyed her orders. The AUgaean Sea was an Attic lake. West- 
• ’A« KaOearuTO^ tov rjoau vrrd dwaruripov KaTcipyeadai — Thuc . j., 77. 
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ward of Greece, her influence, though strong, was not equally 
predominant. She had colonies and allies among the wealthy 
and pojMilous Greek settlements in Sicily and South Italy, but 
she had no organized system of confederates in those regions ; 
aod her galh'ys brought her no tribute from the Western seas. 
The »exteusiou of lier empire over Sicily was the favorite project* 
of her amhilions orators and generals. While her grea^ states- 
man, Pericles, lived, his commanding genius kept his country men 
.finder control, and i'orbade them to risk the fortunes of Athens 
in distant enter])rises, while they had unsubdued and pow'erful 
enemies at their own doors. He taught Athens this maxim ; 
^hut he also taught her to know and to use her oven strength, 
and when l*eri(‘les liad departed, the bold spirit which he had 
fostered overlea].*ed the saliftary limits vchich he had prescribed. 
Wh(*n Invr hitter enemies, the C'orinthiaiis, succeeded, in 4ol B.C., 
in iiiducmg Sparta to attack her, and a conlederacy was formed 
of live sixths of the continental (t reeks, all animated by anxious 
jealousy and bitter hatred of Athens; when armies far superior 
in iiimih(*i> and equi])rnent to those w hich had marched against 
the Persians were jiuiired into the Atlieiiiaii territory, and laid 
it waste to the eity walls, the general opinion w'ass that Athens 
would he reduced, in two or three years at the farthest, to sub- 
mit to the re(|uiftitions ol’ her invaders. But her strong fortifi- 
c.'Uions, hy w hieh she W'as girt and linked to her principal haven, 
gaYc^her. in those ages, almost all the advantages of an insular 
jiosilioii. Pericles had made her trust to lier empire of the seas. 
Every Athenian in those days w'as a practiced seaman. A state, 
indeed, w hose members, of an age lit lor service, at no time ex- 
ceeded tliirty thousand, and whose territorial extent did not equal 
hall' Sussex, could only have acquired such a naval dominion as 
Athens oiiee held, hy devoting, and zealously training, all its sons 
to serviee in its Heels. In order to man the numerous galleys 
which she sent out, she necessarily employed large numbers of 
liired mariners and slaves at the oar ; buf the staple of her crews 
w\'is Atlnyiiaii, and all posts of command W'cre held by native 
citizens. It w^as hy reminding them of this, of their long prac- 
tice in seamanship, and the certain superiority w'hich their dis- 
cipline gave Hieui over the enemy’s marine, that their great imn- 
itsler mainly encouraged them to resist the con|biued powder of 
Lacedsemon and her allies. He taught them that Athens might 

• c 

• • • 
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thus reap the fruit of her zealous devotion to maritime afiairs 
ever since the invasion of the Modes ; “ she had not, indeed, per- 
fected herself: but Ihe reward of her superior training Avas the 
rule of the sea — a miirhty dominion, for it p^ave her the rule of 
much fair land beyond its AA'aAu^s, safe from the idle ravages with 
which the Laced aunonians mifrht harass Attica, but never *could 
subduo Athens.”* 

Athens accepted the Avar Avith AAdiich her enemies threatened 
her rather than descend from her pride of ydace : and thoup^h 
the aAvful Ausitation of the Plague came upon her. and sAAept 
aAA'ay more of her citizens than the Dorian spear laid Joav. she 
held her oaa’ii gallantly against ]n»r enemies If the Pelo])onne- 
sian armies in irresistible strenirth AA’asted every spnnir In'r (*oni- 
lands, her A'ineyard.‘i. and her oli\'e groA^es AAdth tire and SAA’ord, 
she retaliated on their coa.sts Avith Inn* fleets ; Avhich, if n'Msted, 
Aven* only resisted to di.<]>lay the ])re-eniin('nt skill and lira very 
of her seamen Some of her subject allies revolted, but the re- 
A'olts AV(‘re in general sternly and promptly (juelied The genius 
of one enemy had indeed inflicted bloAAs on her ])OAV(‘r in Thrace 
which she was unable to remedy : but he lidl in battle in the 
tenth year of the Avar, and AA’ith the loss of Rra'-idas the Laee- 
d^nmonians seemed to liaAa? lo.'^t all energy and judgment. Both 
sides at length grcAV Aveary of the Avar, and in Dil a truce for 
iifty years AA^as concluded, AA’hich, tliongh ill kept, and thoi^.gh 
many of the confederates of Sparta refused to recognize '\\. f.nd 
hostilities still contiiun*d in many ])arts of (Treece. protected the 
Athenian territoiy from the raA^ages of enemies, and enabled 
Athens to accumulat<‘ large sums out of the ])roeeeds of her an- 
nual re Avenues. So also, as a fcAv years jiasse<l by, tlie haA’oc 
Avhich the pestilence and the SAA’ord had made in her pojmlatioii 
was repaired ; and in 4 1 5 B.C. Athens Avas full of hold and rest- 
less spirits, Avho longed for some field of di.staiit enterprise where- 
in they might signalize themseh'^es and aggrandize the state, and 
who looked on the alarm of Spartan hostility as a mere ola 
woman’s tale. When Sparta had wasted their territevy she had 
done her Avorst ; and the fact of its always being in her power 
to do sj seemed a strong reason for seeking to increase the trans- 
marine dominion of Atlieris. 

The West A^as now the quarter toward which the thoughts 
* Thuc., lib. i., sec. 144. 
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of every aspiring: Athenian were directed. From the very he- 
g^imiiiip: of the war Athens had kept np an interest in Sicily, and 
her squadron luad, from time to time, appeared on its coas mr 
taken part in the dissensions in which the Sicilian Greeks 
universally ongajjed one airainst each other. There were plau- 
sible frromnls for a direct quarrel, and an open attack by the • 
Alh’enians upon Syracuse. ^ 

With the capture of Syracuse, all Sicily, it was hoped, would 
secured. Carthafjc and Italy were next to be attacked. 
With larg:e levies of Iberian mercenaries she then meant to over- 
Aviielm her Peloponne.sian enemies. The Persian monarchy lay 
111 hopeless imhecility. inviting Greek invasion : nor did the known 
Avorld contain the ])ower that seemed capable of checking the 
growing might of Athens. if^Syracuse once could be hers. 

The national liistorian of Rome has left us an episode of his 
great work, a disijuisitiou on tlie probable effeets that Avoiild have 
followed if Alexander the Great had invaded Italy. Posterity 
has irenerally regarded that disqui.«itiou as ])rovhig Livy’s patri- 
otism more strongly than his impartiality or acnteiu'Ss. Yet, 
rijrht or wrong, the speculations of the Roman writer were di- 
r<*(‘led to the coll^ideralioll of a very remote possibility To what- 
ev(‘r i\iio Alexander s life miglit have been prolonged, tlie T^ast 
vvonlil have funiislied full occupation for his martial ambition, 
as well as for those schemes of commercial grandeur and inipe- 
ria^ amalgamation of nations in which the truly great qualities 
of his mind loved to display themselves. With his dcatli tlie dis- 
in'/iiihcnnciit of his empire among hi.s generals was certain, even 
as ;he dismemberment of Napoleon’s empire among his marshals 
Vould eertainiy have ensued if he had been cut off in the zenith 
()1 Ips power. Rome, also, was far weaker when the Athenians 
were in Sicily than she was a eeiilury afterward in Alexander’s 
luiic. There can lie little doubt but that Rome would have been 
hlo1t(‘d out from the iudepeudent powers of the West, liad she 
l*iM‘n attacked at the end of the fifth ceii4ury IVC. by an Athe- 
nian army, largely aided by Spanish rncreenaries, and llushed 
wiili triumphs over Sicily Jiud Africa, instead of the collision be- 
tween her and Greece having beeij deferred until the la+ter*had 
Slink inlo d<*<*rf*j)iiude, and tlie Raman Mars liad croAvn into J 
vi^nr. 

The armament which the Athenians equippci? against Syrap* 
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cuse was in evdry way worthy of the slate which formed such 
projects of universal empire, and it has been truly termed “ the 
f that ever yet had been sent forth by a free and civilized 

, j ! lonwealth.’** The fleet consisted of one hundred and thir- 

-tour war-galleys, with a multitude of store-ships. A jKiwcr- 
• ful force of the best heavy-armed infantry that Athens and her 
allies could furnish was sent on board it, together with a siualler 
manbpr of slingers and bowmen. The quality of the forces was 
even more remarkable than the number. The zeal of individu- 
als vied with that of the republic in giving every galley the best 
possible crew, and ever}’ troop the most perfect accoutrements. 
And with private as well as public wealth eagerly lavished on 
all that could give splendor as well as elfieitMiey to the expedi- 
tion the fatt‘d fleet began its voy,age for the Sicilian shores in 
the summer of lid. 

The Syracusans themselves, at the time of the Peloponni‘sian 
war, were a bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing over the 
weaker Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to gain in tliat island 
the same arbitrary supremacy which Athens mainlamed along 
the eastern coast of tin* Mediterranean. In numbers and m spirit 
they were fully equal to the Athenians, but far interior to them 
in military and naval discipline. AYlieii the prohabihl} of an 
Athenian invasion was first publicly- diseusssed at Syracuse, and 
efibrts were made by some of the wiser citizens to improve the 
state of the national defenses, and jirepare for tlie impeii;^mg 
danger, the rumors of e.oming war and the proposal I'or pfejiara- 
tioii were received by the mass of the Syracusans with scornful 
incredulity. The speech of one of their popular orators is pre- 
served to us in Thucydides, t and many of its lojiics might, by u 
slight alteration of names and details, serve arlmirably for the 
party among ourselves at present, which ojiposes the augmenta- 
tion of our forces, and derides the idea oi our being in any peril 
from the sudden attack of a French expedition. The Syracusan 
orator told his countrymen to dismiss with scorn the visionary 
terrors which a set id’ designing men among themselves strove 
to excite, in order to get power and influence thrown into their 
own hands. He told them that Athens knew her own interest 

t 

^ * 

* ArnoUrs “ History of Rome 

t Lib. VI , sec^36, et seq , Arnold’s edition. I have almost literally tran- 
oenbed some oithe marginal epitomes of the original speech. 
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too well to think of wantonly provoking their hostility : “ Even 
if lltc cneniici^ ircre to romr,'' said he, “so distant from their 
97 '.so/^>vrs, and opposed to sarh a power as oars, tlici‘‘ '' ^ ruc- 
tion would he easy and inevitable. Their ships have 
enough, to do to ixet to our island at all, and to carry such stores 
.of ali sorts as will he needed. They ran not therefore carry, * 
hestdes. an army lar^e enough to rope ivith such a population 
as oars. They anil have no fortified plare from which \o com- 
.^rnrr their operations, hut must rest them on no better base 
than a set of irretehed. tents, and such means as the necessities 
of the moment will allow them. Bat, in truth, I do not be- 
lieve that they leoald even hr able to effect a d isembarkation. 
^Lrt ns, thcre/ore, set at naught these reports as altogether of 
home mnnufarture : andh^sure that if any enemy does come, 
the state jnll knou' hoic to defend itself in a manner worthy 
of the national honor.'' 

Such assertions j)leased the Syracusan assembly, and their 
counterparts find favor now among some portion of the English 
jiuldic. Hut tin* invaders of Syracuse came ; made good their 
lauding in Sicily ; and, if tliey had promptly attacked the city 
itself, instead of wasting nearly a year in desultory operations 
in other parts ol* Sicily, the Syra(‘usans must have paid the pen- 
ally of their self-suflicient carelessness in submission to the Athe- 
nian yoke. Rut, of the three generals who led the Athenian 
exledition, two only were men of ability, and one was most weak 
aiiAincompetent. Fortunately for Syracuse, Alcibiades, the most 
skillful of the three, was soon de})osed from his command by a 
factious and I’anatic vote of his fellow-countrymen, and the other 
Voui])etent one. Lainachus, fell early in a skirmish ; while, more 
fortunately still for her, the feeble and vacillating Nicias remain- 
ed uiirecalled and unhurt, to assume the undivided leadership 
of the Athenian army and fleet, and to mar, by alternate over- 
cautioii and over-carelessness, every chance of success which the 
•?arly ])art of the operations ofi'ered. St 41. even under him. the 
Athenians nearly won the town. They defeated the raw' levies 
of the Syracusans, cooped them within the*walls, and, as before 
mentioned, almost effected a continuous fortification from hay to 
bay over Epipolip, the completion of which would ccrtaiifly 
Veil followed by a capitulation. 

*Alcibiades, the most complete example of genitls without prip 

C 2, 
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ciple that histo/y produces, the Bolinprhrohc of antiquity, but 
with hi^h military talents siiperadded to diplomatic and orator- 
ical jiowers, on hein<r summoned home from liis command in 
Sicily to take his trial before the Athenian tribunal, had escaped 
to Sparta, and had exerted himself there with all the sfdtish 
rancor of a reuejrade to renew the war with Athens, and to 
send instant asMstance to Syracuse. 

W hen we read his words in the pasres of Thucydides (who 
was himself an exile from Athens at this ])eriod, and may pro]>- 
ahly Iiave been at Sparta, and heard Alcibiades sjieak), we are 
at a loss M'hether most to admire or abhor his subtile and trait- 
orous counsels. After an artlul exordium, in which he tried to 
disarm the suspicions \vhich he felt must In* entertained of him, 
and to point out to the Spartans how completely liis interests 
and theirs were identified, through hatred of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, he thus ])roeeeded : 

“ Hear me, at any rate, on the matt(‘rs whicdi require your 
grave attention, and which I, from th(‘ personal knowltMlc'e that 
1 have of them, can and ought to tirinsr belore you We Athe- 
nians sailed to Sicily with the design ol’ subduing, tirst the (ir(*ek 
cities there, and next tho«e m Italy Then we intended to make 
an attempt on tie* doininioiis cd‘ (’artliasre. and on I'arthagi* it- 
self.* 11’ all these jirojects succeeded (nor did we limit ourselves 
to them in tliesc quarters), we intended to increase our licet 
with the inexhaustible supjilies of shi]) tiniluT wliieb Italy alliJ ds, 
to put in requisition tlie w'hole military force of the (*()iif|i»?‘red 
Greek states, and also to hire large armies of the barbarians: of 
the Iherians.t and others in those regions, who an* allowed to 
make the best possible soldiers Thru, when we had done all 
this, we intended to assail Peloponnesus wuth our e()lle(*t(*<l force. 
Our fleets wfjuld blockade you by sea, and desolate your c»)asls ; 

♦ Arnold, in his notes on tins passage, well renniuls tlie reader that 
Agalhoclcs, with a (.i reek foice far nilerior to that of the Allieinans at 
this period, did, sonic yc?aiS afterward, very nearly oonijuer Cariliage ' 

t it Will he r(‘ineinbered that Spanish infantry were flie .stajde of the 
Carthaginian armies Doiihtless Ahnhiades and otlicr leading Alhemans 
had ipade Ihcmselves anjuainti'd with the Carthaginian sy>tein of cariy- 
hig on uar, and riicaiit to adopt it \Vilh Ihe marvelous |)ower.s which 
An*il)iades posse.s.*,r'd of ingraliating himself wiih men of every cla^-s and 
every nation, and Ins high miliiary g»udus, he would have been us formi- 
dable a chief of an army of condothm as Hannibal afiorw’ard W'as. 
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,our annico would be lauded "at difiereut ]joiiits.^ and assail your 
cities. fSimio ol‘ these we expected to storm, *' and others wc 
meant to take by snrroundmjr them witli J’orlified lines. ATe 
thonirht lliat it ^^ould tlms he an easy inatler tlioroiijrlily to war 
you down : and then we should become the masters of the wliole 
•Greek race. As lor ex})cnse, wc reckoned that each conquered 
state would ^ive us supplies of money and provisions snllicient 
to pay for its own conquest, and furnisli the means for life con- 
quest of its neighbors. 

" •' Snell are tlie designs of the jiresent Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, and yon have h(‘ard them from the lips of the man who, 
of all men liviii", is most accurately acquainted with them. The 
Mher Athenian generals, who remain with the expedition, will 
endeavor to carry out these jilaiis. And be sure that without 
your speedy interference they will all be aeeomjdished. The 
Sicilian (u*eeks are delicient in military training ; hut still, if 
they could at once be brought to combine in an organized resist- 
ance to Athens, they might even now he saved. But as for the 
Syracusans r<*sistinjr Athens by themsidves, they have already, 
with the wliole strength of their population, fought a liallle and 
hcMui beaten ; they can not face the Athenians at sea ; and it is 
quite impos.sihle for them to hold out against the force of their 
invadci> And if this city falls into the hands of the Athenians, 
all iSieily is theirs, and presently Italy also : and the danger, 
which 1 w'ariied you of IVom that quarter, wdll soon fall upon 
youvi^ves, A'ou must, therefore, in Sicily, light for tlie sal’ety 
of .Felopoiinesus. Send some galleys thither instantly. Put 
men on hoard who can work their own w'ay over, and wdio, as 
^looii as they land, can do duty as regular troops. But, above 
ail, let one of yourselves, let a man of Sparta go over to take 
the chief command, to bring into order and effeelive discipline 
the forces that arc in Syracuse, and urge those wdio at present 
hang hack to come forw'ard and aid the Syracusans. The pres- 
• enee of a Spartan general at this crisis wdll do more to save the 
city than a wdiole army.’'t TJie renegade then proceeded to 
urge on tli&iii the necessity of eiieoiiraging tVeir friends in Sicily, 

by showing Inal they llieiiiselves were in earnest in hostility to 

• 

^ AIci'm.uIc.s alliule,! to Sp;nta*ilscir, wdiich \va.s unfortifKM] u/5" 
Spartan hearers iinist have glanced, round them at these words witli mixed 
, alarfn and indutnatior. t Thuc., lib. vi.* sec. 90 , 91 . 
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Athens. He exaorteil theiu not ouJy to march their armies into 
Attica ai^aiii, hut to take u]» a perinanenl Jortilied posit ion in the 
country ; aiul he jrave them in detail inroruiatic)!! ol’ all that the 
Athenians most dreaded, and how hia country miirht receive the 
most distressing and enduring injury at their hands. 

The Spartans resoJved to act on his adviee, and a]j])ointt*d 
Gylipjms to the Sicilian command. (iylii)]nis was a maft who, 
to the national ))ravery and military skill of a Spartan, united 
jiolitical sagacity that was worthy ot his- gri'at lellow-countryinan 
Hrasidas ; hut his merits were debased hy mean and sordid Yi«‘e.^ , 
and his is one ol’ the eases in which Imstory has been austerely 
just, and wliere little or no lame has been accorded to tlu‘ .siic- 
oessl’ul hut venal soldier. fUit l<u* the purpose I’or which he we i 
required in Sicily, an abler man could not have been found in 
Lacedtemon. His country gave him neither men nor money, but 
she gaA'e him her authority ; and llie iiiflnence of her name and 
of his own talents was speedily seen in the /.oal with which the 
Corinthians and other Peloponnesian Greeks began to e(]nip a 
squadron to act under him for the rescue of Sicily. As soon as 
four galleys were ready, he burned over with them to tlu* soutli- 
eni coast of Italy, and there, though he received such evil tidings 
of the state of Syracuse that he abandoned ail hope of saving 
that city, he deleriuincd to reniaiu on llie coast, and ilo w hat he 
could in preserving the Italian cities irorn the Athenians. 

So nearly, indeed, had Nleia^ completed hi.'- beleaguering lines, 
and so utterly desjierate had the state of Syracuse seeiiiiii-gl^ be- 
come. that an assembly of llii‘ Syracusans w as ac’tually eoinenod, 
and they w'erc discussing the 1erm> on which they should oiler 
to cajiilulate, wlien a galley was seen dashing into the great liar- 
hor, and making her way toward the town willi all llie sjieed 
wdiich her rowxTs could supply. P'rom her shunning the part of 
tlie harbor where the Athenian lleet lay, and making straight 
for the Syracusan side, it w'as clear tliat she Avas a friend ; the 
enemy’s cruisers, careless through eonfidence ol’ &ueee.ss, made no 
attempt to cut her ; she touched the beach, and a Corinthian 
captain, springing qu shore from h.er, was eagerly eomliieU*d to 
the assembly of the Syracusan people just in time to prevent the 
7’ote being put lor a sui render. 

Providentially for Syraeu.se' Gongylus, the commander of the 
galley, had been prevented by an Athenian squadron from I’ol’o w- 
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iiigf Gylippus to South Iliily, and he had beeiJ obliged to push 
divoct I'or SyracMise from G ree(te. 

Tile sight of actual succor, and the promise of more, revived 
the drooping spirits ol the JSyraciisans They felt that they were 
not left desolate to perish, and the tidings that a Spartan wah 
corning to command them confirriHMl their resolution to continue 
their V-sistance. Gylippus was already near the city. He had 
learned at Loevi that the lirst report which had reached 4iim ot 
the state of Syracuse was exaggerated, and that there was un- 
linislied space in the hesiegers' lines through which it was barel} 
possihI(‘ to introduce re-enforcements into the town. Crossing] 
the Straits of Messina, which the culpable uegligencc of Nicias 
vhad left unguarded, Gylliijnis landed on the northern coast ol 
Sicily, and there began to collect from the Greek cities an army 
of which the regular troo]is that he brought from relojionnesin 
formed tlie nucleus. Such was the influence of tlie name of 
Sparta,* and such were his own abilities and activity, that he 
succeeded in raismir a force of about two thousand fnlly-avmec 
infantry, with a larger immlH‘r of irregular troops. Nieias, as 
if infatuated, made no attem]it to eoiinteract his ojierations, nor 
when (T vlippus marched his little army toward Syracuse, did tin 
Athenian coimnander endeavor to check him. The Syvacu^anl 
nia relied out to meet him , and while the Athenians were solel; 
intent on c()m})ieting their fortifications on the southern sid* 
toward the harbor, Gylippus turned their position by occupyiii| 
tluklftgh ground in the extreme rear of Kpipohe. He the' 
mai^ied through the uiifortirted interval of Nieias’s lines hit 
the lx*sieged town, and joining hi.s troops with the Syracusa 
.forces, after some engagement.^ wdtli varying success, gained th 
mastery over jS"icia.s, drove the Athenians Ji'om Epijiola*, aiL 
hemmed them into a disadvantageous position in the low ground 
near the great harbor. 

The attention of all (Greece w^as now fixed on Syracuse ; an 
^•very enemy of Athens felt the imjiortanee of the oyiportunit 
now oti'ered of cheeking her amhiliou, and, perhajis, of strikin 
a deadly blow at her pow'cr. Large re-enforeemeuts from Co 
inth, Thebes, and other cities now reached the Syracusans, jvhiJ 

* The eflei t of the presence of a Spartan officer on 'the trooj^ of- 
other Greeks seems to have been like the effect of the presence of an Ei 
glish oificer upon native Indian trbops. 
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the baffled and 'dip}>irited Athenian general earnestly besought 
his counlryiiieii to recall him, and represented the further pros- 
ecution of the sii‘ge as hopeless. 

But Alliens had made it a maxim never to let difficulty or 
disaster drive her back from any enterprise once undertaken, so 
long as she ]iossessed the means of making any effort, however 
desperate, for its accomplishment. With indomitable pertinaci- 
ty. she now decreed, instead of recalling her iirst armann*nt from 
before Syracuse, to send out a second, though her enemies n<‘ar 
home had now renewed o])en warfare against her, and by occu- 
pying a }K‘rmanent forliffeation in her territory had severely dis- 
tressed her population, and were pressing her with almost all the 
hardshi])s of an actual siege She f^uW was rnistre.<s ol tin* sea* 
and she sent I'orth another fleet of seventy galleys, and another 
army, which seemed to dram almo.st the last reserves of her mil- 
itary ])0]iula1 khi to try if Syracu.«ie could not yet he won. and the 
honor of the Athenian arms be pre.served from tin* stigma of a 
retreat. Hers w’as, indeed, a spirit that might be broken, but 
never w’ould bend. At the head ol‘ this second (‘\]>edition she 
wdsely placed her h(‘st general, I)emo.‘<llu*nes. one of the most 
distinguished olheers that the long Pelo])onin*«ian w\ar had jiro- 
duced, and who. if he had originally held the Sn'ilian command, 
would soon have brought Syracuse to submisMou. 

The fame of Demosthenes the gen(*ral has been dimmed by 
the sujierior lustre of his great countryiiian. J )emosthenes tin* (»r- 
ator. When the name of Dernostln'ues i^ mentioned, it*'is the 
latter alone that is thought of. The soldier has found no Sjng- 
rapher. Yet out of the long ii.^t of great iru‘u whom tlie Athe- 
nian republic produced, there are few that d(*.«erve to stand high- 
er than this brave, though finally unsucces.>-ful leadi*r ol’ her fleets 
and armies in the first half of the Peloponne.^iaii w’ar In his 
first camjiaign in /Etolia In* had shown some of the rashiie.'is of’ 
youth, and had receired a lesson of caution by whi<*h ho jirotited 
throughout the rest of his career, but without losing any of hi«i 
natural energy in enterprise or in execution. He had jierfnrmed 
the distinguished seitvice of rescuing Naiijiactus i’rom a jiowerful 
hustle armament in the seventh year of the war : he had then, 

.the ireq nest of the Acarnanian republics, taken on himself the 
office of commandcr-in-chief of all their forces, and at their head 
he had gained rsome important advantages over the enemic.^' of 
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Athens in Western Greece. 'His most eelchrat&d exploits had 
been the oeen])atioii of Pylos on the Messenian coast, the s\ie- 
cesslnl defense of that jdace against the fleet and arniies of Lac- 
ed aunon, and the subsequent capture of the Spartan forces on the 
isle, of Sphacteria, which was the severest blow dealt to Sparta 
Ihroui^hout the war, and which had mainly caused her to hum- 
ble herself Lo make the truce wdth Athens. Demosthenes was 
as honorably unknown in the w’^ar of jiarty politics at Athens as 
was eminent in the war against the foreign enemy. We read 
of‘ no intrifrnes of his on either the aristocratic or democratic side. 
He was neither in the interest of Nicias nor of Cleon. His pri- 
vate character was fn»e li*om any of tlie stains which polluted 
tflat of Alcibiades. On all these points the silence of the comic 
dramatist is decisive evidence in his favor. He had also the 
moral courage, not always combined with physical, of seekiiif^ 
to do his duty to his country, irrespective of any odium that he 
himself mifrht incur, and unhampered by any petty jealousy of 
those who were associated with him in command. There are 
lew men named in ancient history of whom posterity would 
pladly know more, or wViom we sympathize with more deeply 
in the cal amities that befell them, than Demosthenes, the son of 
Alcistheiu^s, who, in the sprinpr of the y(‘ar 113 B.C., left Pintms 
at the head of the second Athenian expedition ag^ainst Sicily. 

II is arrival was critically timed ; for (rylippus had encouraged 
th(‘ 'Syracusans to attack the Athenians under Nicias by sea as 
well^S by land, and by one able stralajrern of Ariston, one of the 
admijals of the Corinthian auxiliary squadron, the Syracusans 
and lln'ir confederates had inflicted on the fleet of Nicias the 
first defeat tliat the Athenian navy had ever sustained from a 
riMunuically inferior enemy, (rylippus was preparing to follow 
up his advantage by fresh attacks on the Athenians on both cle- 
iinuils, when the arrival ol’ Demosthenes completely changed the 
aspt‘et ol’ all'airs, and restored the suyieriority to the invaders. 

s(*venty-three war-galleys in tlie hig^iest stat<‘ of etfieiency, 
and hrilliaully equipped, Avith a force of five thousand picked 
men of the regular iufantr}^ of Athens and her allies, and a still 
larger number of bow-nien, javelin-men, and slingers on bc^ard, 
Demosthenes rowed round the grea*t harbor with loud ehedPrs ’ 
martial rmisie, as if in defiance of the Syracusans and their con- 
. federates. His arrival had indeed changed thSir newly-borp 
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]u>]ios into tlio vitu’jfosl coiistoriuitioii. The resources of Athens 
seemed iiiexhuustihle, and resistance to her hopeless. They liad 
been told that slie was reduced to the last extremities, and tliat 
her territory >\afc cK^cupied by aii enemy; and yet here they saw 
her sending forth, as if in prodigality of power, a second arma- 
ment to make foreign conquests, not inlerior to that with which 
Nicias had lirst landed on the Sicilian shores. ^ . 

AVllh tlie intuitive decision of a great commander, Bcinos- 
thenes at once saw' that the ]>ossession of E})ipola‘ was the kc' 
to the possession of Syracuse, and he resolved to make a proinjit 
and vigorous attempt to recover that position, while his force was 
unimpaired, and the consternation Mdiich its arrival liad produced 
among the besieged remained unabated. The Syracusans and 
their allies had run out an outwork along Epipola* from the city 
walls, intersecting the fortified lines of circumvallation which 
ICicias had coriimeiiced. hut from which he had been driven by 
Gylippus. Could i)cmosthenes succeed in storming this out- 
work, and in re-establishing the Athenian troops on the high 
ground, he might fairly hope to be able to resume the circum- 
vallation of the city, and become the conqueror ol S} racuse ; lor, 
when once the besiegers’ lines were completed, tlie number of 
the troops with which Gylippus had garrisoned the }>luce would 
only tend to exhaust the stores of jirovisioiib and accelerate its 
downfall. 

An easily-repelled attack was first made on the outwork m the 
day-time, pruhahly more with the view of blind mg the besfeged 
to the nature of the main operations than with any e.xpei^la.tion 
of sueceednig in an open assault, witli every disadvaiil age ol’ the 
ground to coni end against. But, when tlie darkness had set ir, 
Bernoslhenes formed his men in eolumns, each sohlicr taking 
with him five days’ provisions, and the engmcer.s and workmen 
of the cam]) following llic tvoojis with tlicir tools, and all ])nrt- 
able im])lcrucuts of fortilicatioii, so as at once to secure any ad- 
vantage of ground that the army might gain. Thus equipped and 
prepared, he led his men along by the fool of the southern Hank 
of Epipola*, in a direction toward the interior of the island, till 
he pame immediately below the narrow ridge that forms the ex- 
tremity ol’ the high ground looking westward. He then wdieeled 
his vanguard to the right, sent them rapidly up the jiaths that 
wind along face of the clilf, and succeeded in completely sur- 
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prisiiifT the Syracusan oulposts, and in placiup^ his troops fairly on 
the extreme summit of the all-important Epipolie. Thence the 
Athenians inarched ca^rerly down the slope toward the town, 
routing: some Syracusan detachments that were quartered in their 
#^^ay, and vifroroiisly assailinp: the unprotected side o( the out- 
work. •All at Jirst favored them. The outwork was ahajidoned 
hy its garrison, and the Athenian en<rineers Le<van to disnyintle 
, \\i. hi vain (iylip])us brou^jht up fresh troops to elieck the as- 
sault ; the Athenians broke and drove them back, and continued 
to prcf-s hotly forward, in the full conGdeuce of victory. But, 
amid the general const <*rnation of the Syracusans and their con- 
federates, one liody of inl'antry stood linn. This Avas a brigade 
ol' tlicir B(c()tian allies, w hicli was posted low down the slope of 
E])ipoljc. outside the city -wafts. Coolly and steadily the Bcco- 
lian infantry Ibrnied tlieir line, and, undismayed by the current 
of llight around them. advanct‘d against the advancing Atheni- 
ans. This w\as the erisia of the battle. But the Athenian van 
Avas disorganized by its owui ]>revions successes; and, yielding to 
lln‘ niiex])eeted charge thus made on it by troojis in perleet or- 
der, and oi' the most obstinat(‘ courage it was driven l>aek in 
eonlusion upon the other divisions ol‘ the army, that still eoiitiii- 
iied to pres*^ loiward. When once the tide w^as thus turned, th(‘ 
SyriKMisans ])assed rajiidly from tlie extreme of jiaiiic to the ex- 
Ireiiie of veiigelul daring, and with all their forces they now lieree- 
ly assiiiled the embarrassed and receding Athenians. In vain did 
llie \iieers of the latter strive to re-form their line. Amid the 
dm am] the shouting of’ the light, and the confusion inseparable 
p])0Ti a night engagement, especially one where many tlioiisand 
eombalaiils w^ere pent and whirled together in a narrow^ and un- 
even area, the necessary maneuvers were impracticable ; and 
though many companies still fought on desperately, w'hercvcr 
the moonlight showed them the semblance of a foe,* they fought 
• w'illiout concert or siibordinalion ; and not uufrcqueiitly, amid the 
deadly cliaos. Athenian troops assailed eactt other. Keeping their 
• 

Hr fdv Aa/iTT/Ju, Eupuv dt ovruf of kv ae^JjVij tUng 

T/jv piu Tuv fTibuarog TTfwnp^if rr/v 6e yi/ijatif tov oIkcLov uTTLaTeial^ii . — 

Tiu-c , 111 ) vii , 14 Compare Tacitus's clescnplion of the night •ngag'' 
inent m the civil war hetweeii Vespasian and Vitelliiis. “ Nentro iiiclma- 
veml fortnna, donee adulta node, tima oslenderet acicSffa^Jerctque.'' — Hist., 
lib. ip., sec. 23 • 
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ranks close, the Syracusans and their allies pressed on against 
the disorganized masses of the besiegers, and at length drove 
them, with heavy slaughter, over the elifl's, wdiich an hour or 
two before they had scaled full of hope, and apparently certain 
of success. 

Tills defeat was decisive of the event of the siege. Thv‘ Athe- 
nians afterward struggled only to protect themselves from the 
vengeance which the Syracusans sought to wreak in the com 
jilete destructmn of their invaders, ^ever, however, was venge- 
ance more complete and terrible. A series ol’ sea-lights fol- 
lowed, in which the Athenian galleys were utterly destroyed or 
captured. The manners and soldiers wdio esca]jed death m dis- 
astrous engagements, and a vain attempt to I'orce a retreat into 
the interior of the island, became prisoners of war: Nieias and 
Demosthenes were ])iit to death m cold l)lo()(l. ami their men 
either jierished imserahly in the Syra(‘iKsan dmigeon>, or were 
sold into slavery to the very’ persons wliom, in their jinde of 
jiow’er. they had ctos.^mI the sea?* to en>lave. 

All danger from Athens to the inde]>endent nations of the 
AVost w’as now' 1‘orever at an end She, imh‘(*d. eontiiiued to 
struggle against her eomhiiied einunies and revoll(‘d allii‘.^ with 
unparalleled gallantry, and many more y(*ars of ^arvlng warfare 
passed aw'ay before j?he surrendered to thinr arms But no suc- 
cess in subsequent contests could ever liave rest(*red Inn* to tlie 
pre-eminence in enterpri.^ic, resources, and maritime skil^ which 
she had acquired before her fatal reverses in Sicily. jS’or ^ mong 
the rival Greek republic.^, whom her own rashness aided ' j crush 
her, was tlu'rc any capable of reorganizing her empire, or r(*snm- 
iiig her sclieriies of cfniquest. Tlie dominion of Western Eurojie 
waa left for l^orne and Garthage to dispute two ceiiluiit's later, 
in conflicts .still more terrilde, and with even liigher displays of 
military dariiiir and genius than Athcii.s bail witnessed eiOn'r in 
her rise, her meridian, or her full. 
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Synopsis of Events between the Defeat of the Athe- 
nians AT Syracuse and the Battle of Arbela. 

■ • 41*2 B.C. Many of the subject allies of Athens revolt from 
her (m hiT disasters before Syracuse being known ; the seat of 
war is transferred to the Hellespont and eastern side of^ the 

'1 10. Tlie Carthaginians attempt to make conquests in Sicily 
d07. Cyrns the Younger is sent by the King of Persia to take 
the government of all the maritime parts of Asia Minor, and 
w^h orders to help the Lacedapmonian fl(‘et against the Athenian. 
400. Agrigentum taken by the Carthaginians. 

4 0o. The last Athenian fleA destroyed by Lysander at JEgos- 
])otami. Alliens closely besieged, llise of the power of Dionys- 
ius at Syracuse. 

10 1. Athens surrenders. End of the Peloponnesian war. 
The a^ee^ldency of S])arta complete throughout (ireeee. 

lo;; Tlirasyhulus, aided hy tin* Thebaus and with the coimi- 
vanee of one ol‘ the Sjiartan kings, lil)(»rates Athens from the 
Tliirty Tyrant'^, and restores the deinocrac^y. 

•101 Cyrus llie Younger c(»mmenees his expedition into Hp- 
per .\sia lo dethrone his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. lie takes 
with him an auxiliary force of leu tliousand (t reeks. He is kill- 
ed ill bailie at Cunaxa, and llie ten thousand, led hy Xenopliou, 
efi’eet Vieir retreat in spite of the Persian armies and the natural 
ob>tael\h of their march. 

^300. In tliis and the five following years, the Lacediemonians, 
under Agesilans and oilier eommaiiders, carrj^ oil war against the 
Persian satraps in Asia Minor. 

300. Syracuse besieged hy the Carthaginians, and successfully 
defended by Dionysius. 

. 301. Home makes her first great stride in the career of con- 
epfest by the capture of Veil. • 

303. Tim Athenian admiral, Conon, in conjunction witli the 
Persian satrap Pharnahaziis, defeats the Lacc*daimoiiian fleet off 
Cnidus, and restores the fortifications of Athens. Several of the 
• former aPies ol Sparta in (ireeee carry on hostilities againsf her. 

The nations of XortherH Eurojie now first appear in au- 
•Ihcntic history. The (xauls overrun great part of ftaly and bum» 
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Rome. Rome recovers from the blow, but her old enemies the 
iEquiaiis and A'olscians arc left completely crushed by the Gal- 
lic invaders 

The peace of Antalcidas is concluded among: the Gre<‘ks 
by I lie mediation, and under the sanction, of the Persian king: 

.*57 ^ ii> 3(i]. Fresh ^vars in Greecx*. EpariiinondAis raises 
Thebes to be the leading: state of Greece, and the supremacy of 
Spivta IS destroyed at the battle of Leuctra. Eparninondas 's 
killed in g:aimng: tlie victory of Mantinea, and the ])ower ol’ 
Thebes I'alJs Avitli him. The Athenians attempt a balancing: 
system beUveeu Sparta and Thebes. 

Philip become.^ king of Macedoii. 

3'37. The Social ^Var breaks out in Greece, and lasts three 
years. Its result checks the attempt of Athens to regain her old 
iiiaritimt^ enqiin*. 

0-30. Ah*\ander the (ireat is born. 

Eoiiie begins her wars witJi the Samnites : they extend 
over a pniod of fil’ty years. The end of tliis obstinate contest is 
to secure for her tlie dominion of Italy 

31U. Fre.S'h attempts ol‘ tlie Carthaginians upon Syracuse. 
Timoleon defeats them with great slaughter. 

3:>s. I^liilij) <lefeat& the corifederale armies of Athens and 
Thebes at Chau-onea, and the .Macedonian sujireiiiacy over Greece 
is lirmly established. 

Philip is assassinated, and Alexander the (i reat .becomes 
king ol Macedon. He gains several viclorie.s over the iprthern 
barbarians who had attacked Macedonia, and destroys:*'rhebes. 
which, in conjunction with Athens, had taken up arm:^ against 
the Macedoiuans. 

331. Alexander pa.sses the Hellespont. 
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ciiArxER in. 

THE BATTLE OF ARBELA, B.C. 331. 

^ ^ XU'xanrlcr deserves the glory whirh he has enjoyed for so many cftitu- 
^ ’"n'is and among ail nations, hut whal if he had heem beaten at Arl)ela, 
having the Kuphrates. the Tigris, and the deserts in his rear, without any 
strong places of refuge, nine hundred leagues from Macedonia ! — Xapo- 

LICON 

.^la beheld with astonibhmont and awe the uninterrupted progress of a 
hcio, tlie sweep ol whose conquosls was as wide and rajud as that of nor 
own harhaiic kings, or of the SeythiHii or Chalila^an hordes ; hut far un- 
like tlie traiisy.‘ril whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of the Mae- 
edoiiian leader was no less deliberate than rapid at ciery step the Gieek 
pinver look loot, and the language and the eivilizatioii at Greece were 
planted from the shores of the ^Egaean to the hanks of the Indus, from the 
('aspian and the great Hyrcanian plain to the cataracts of the Nile ; to 
exist actually lor nearly a thousand years, and in iheir effects lo endure 
lorevor — Aknold. 

A LONG and not uniristructive list might be made out of illus- 
trious men whose characters have been vindicated during recent 
times from aspersions which for centuries had been thrown on 
them. The spirit of modern inquiry, and the tendency of mod- 
ern schol^irsliip, both of which arc often said to be solely nega- 
tive* api| destrnetive, have, in truth, restored to splendor, and al- 
most created anew, far more than they have assailed with cen- 
sui;i*, or dismissed from consideration as unreal. The truth of 
many a brilliant narrative of brilliant exploits has of late years 
been triumphantly demonstrated, and the shallowness of the skep- 
li(*.al scoffs with which little minds have carped at the great 
minds of antiquity has been in many instances decisively exposed. 
The laws, the politics, and the lines of action adopted or rec- 
omuiended by eminent merAnd powerful nations liave been ex- 
amined M’itl^ keener investigation, and consi^lered with more 
comprehensive judgment than Ibrmerly were brought to bear qii 
these subjects. The result has been ’at least as often favorable 
as unfavorable to the persons and tfie states so scrutinized, and 
many«.n oft-repeated slander against both measures and men 
has^h’VB been silenced, we may hope forever. 
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The veracity of Herodotus, the pure ])atriotism of Pericles, of 
Deinosihoiies, and of ihe Graeehi, the wisdom ol’ CUistheiies and 
ol’ Lieinins as (‘onstitutional reformers, may he mentioned as facts 
which recent writers have cleared from unjust suspicion and cen- 
sure. And it mi^ht he easily shown that the defmisive tetiden- 
cv, wliicli distin«:uish(‘s the ])reseut and recent grreat vi iters of 
(Germany. Prance, and Eiinrhind. has heen ef]ually manifested in 
tlie spirit in which tiny have treated the heroes of thought an'l^ 
luMoes of action who lived during wliat we ti‘rm tlie Middle 
A<ze^. and whom it was so loncf the fashion to sneer at or iny^lect. 

The name of the victor of Arhela ha^ led to these ndh'ctions ; 
lor, altlioniih the rapidity and extent of Alexanders coiKjius'^ts 
have throiiirh all apr^s challeiifred admiration and amaztnnent, 
tlie irrandeiir ol' frenius wdiich he displayed in his schemes of 
eoimneiee. civilizatiiui, and (»1 comjindiensi ve union and unity 
amomr natK»n>, has, niitil lately, heen com])arati\ ely unhoiiored. 
This loun-contuiued depreciation w'as of early date. The ancient 
1 het('»ricians — a class of habhh'rs. a school I'or lies and seandal, 
as JSielmhr justly termed tliem — chose, amoiiir the sto(*k themes 
I’or Ilnur eoiumonjilaees. the character and exiiloits of Alexander. 
They luid their followers m every a<re : and, until a vi‘ry recent 
jieriod, all w ho wdshed to point a moral or adorn a tale, ’ 
about uiirea.^onmp: ambition, extravapanl jiridi*. and tlie formi- 
dalile phren.sie.^ ol' free will wlien leatrncd with lr(‘e ]K>wer. Iiave 
never failed to blazon forth the so-called madman ol’Mscedoma 
as one of the most p:lannp: examjiles Without douht, iv’aiiy of 
ihe.-se wuileis adopted with implicit credence traditiouf.l ideas, 
and supposed, with uninf|uirinp: philanthropy, that in blackeniiip^ 
Alexander they were doinp: liuiiianity <rood service, iiut also, 
witliout douht, many of his assailants, like tho.'^e of other prreat 
men, liave heen mainly instip^ated hy “that strongest ol' all an- 
tijiathies, the anlipatliy of a second-rate mind to a liv.st-rate 
one,’ * and by the envy Avhich talent too often bears to p-enius 

Arrian, wlio wrofe his liislory o^Alexander when Hadrian 
was emperor of the Homan world, and wdien the sphit ol' decla- 
mation and dogmatism xvas at its lull heipht, but wdio was him- 
self, , unlike the dreaming: pedants of tlie schools, a state.sman and 
a soldier of practical and pioved ability, well rebuked the ma- 
levolent aspersions w hich he heaid continually thrown iiptin the 

De Stael. 
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nuemory of the great conqueror of the East. He truly says, 
“Let the man who speaks evil of Alexander not merely bring 
forward those passage.^ of Alexander’s life which were really 
evil, but let him collect and review all the aclions ol Alexander, 
and then let him thoroughly consider first who and what manner 
of* man he himself is, and M'hat has been his own career ; and 
then le4. him consider w^lio and wdiat manner of man Alexander 
w^as, and to what an eminence of human grandeur Ibc arrifed. 
ijct him consider that Alexander was a king, and the undisputed 
lord of llie two continents, and that liis name is renowned 
throughout the whole earth. Let the cvd-s])ealver against Al- 
exander bear all this in mind, and then let him reflect on liis 
oa\’Ti insignilicance, the pettiness of his own circumstances and 
aliiiirs, and the blunders that h^ makes about these, jialtry and 
trifling as they ar<‘. Let him then ask himself M hether he is a 
fit ])erson to censure and revile such a man as Alexander. 1 
believe that there was in his time no nation of men, no city, nay, 
no single individual with whom Alexander's name had not be- 
coiri(» a familiar word. I therefore hold that such a man, who 
was like no ordinary mortal, was not born into the world with- 
out some special ])rovidence.”* 

And one ol’ the most distinguished soldiers and writers of our 
own nation, JSir alter Raleigh, though he failed to estimate 
justly tlic full irierits of Alexander, has expressed his sense of 
the grandeur ol' the part played in tlie 'world by “ the great 
EmathidSi conqueror” in language that well deserves quotation : 

“ iSo iuuch hath tlie spirit of some one man excelled as it hath 
umlortalfcn and ellected the alteration of the greatest states and 
coMimoiiweals, the erection of monarchies, the conquest of king- 
doms and empires, guided handfuls of men against multitudes 
of equal bodily strength, contrived victories beyond all hope and 
discourse of reason, converted the fearful j»assions of his own fol- 
lowers into magnanimity, and the valor of his enemies into cow- 
af^ice ; such sjurits have been stirred up in sundry ages of tlie 
world, and in divers parts thereof, to erect and cast down again, 
to establish Slid to destroy, and to bring all tlyiigs, persons, and 
states to the same certain ends, wdiicli the infinite spirit of tjie 
U^iivcr^al, piercing, moving, and goVeriiing all things, hath or- 
dained. Certainly, the things that this king did -were marvel- 
♦ Arrian, hb. vii., ad fmem. 
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ous, and would hardly have been undertaken by any one else-; 
and thouo:h his father had determined to have invaded the Less- 
er Asia, it is like enough that he would have contented himself 
with some part thereof, and not have discovered the river of In- 
dus, as this man did.’’* 

t 

A higher authority than cither Arrian or Halei^h, rp.ay now 
be referred to by those who wish to know the real merit of Al- 
exaiv'ler as a general, and how far the commonplace assertioui? 
are true that his successes were the mere results of fortunate 
rashness and uiireasoiiinp: pu|rnacity. Napoleon selected Alex- 
ander as one of the seven gfreatest p:enerals whose noble deeds 
history has handed down to us, and from the study ot' whose 
cam]»aigns the principles of war are to be learned. The critique 
of the greatest conqueror of modom times on the military career 
ol’ the great conqueror of th(‘ Old AVorld is no less gra])hic than 
true, 

“Alexander crossed the Dardanelles r>:M D.CV, with an army 
of aljout forty thousand men, of which one eighth was cavalry ; 
he forced the passage of the (iranicus in opposition to an army 
under Mernnon, the Gre(‘k, who commanded for Darius on the 
Cf>ast of Asia, and he spent the whole of the year in estab- 
lishing his power in Asia Minor. He was s(*conded by the Greek 
colonies, who dwelt on the borders of the Black Sea and on the 
Mediterranean, and in Sardi.®:, Ephesus, Tarsus, Miletus. iVc The 
kings of Persia left their provinces and towns to be goviyned ac- 
cording to their own particular laws. Their ernjnre was a union 
of confederated stales, and did not form one nation : this facili- 
tated its conquest. As Alexander only wished for the throne of 
the monarch, he easily effected the change by respecting the cus- 
toms, manners, and laws of the people, who experienced no change 
in their condition. 

“ In the \ear 332 he met wnth Danus at the head of sixty 
thousand men. who had taken up a position near Tarsus, on the 
banks of the Issus, iiL the provincie of Cilicia. He defeated hi"*'* 
entered Syria, took liamascus, which contained all tlie riches of 
the Great King, aiid laid siege to Tyre. This superl) metropolis 
of\he commerce of the ^vqrld detained him nine months. He 
took G aza after a siege of two months ; crossed the Desert in 
seven days ; entered Pelusium j^nd Memphis, and founded Alex- 
* “The Histo^rie of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, p. 648. 
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* andria. In less than two years, after two battles and four or five 
sieges, the coasts of the Black Sea, from Phasis to Byzantium, 
those of the Mediterranean as far as Alexandria, all Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egyj)t, had submitted to his arms. 

, “ In he repassed the Desert, encamped in Tyre, rccrossed 

Syrian entered Damascus, j)assed the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
defeated Darius on the field of Arbcla, when he was at th^ head 
^ of a still stronger army than that whicli he commanded trn the 
Issus, and Babylon opened her gates to him. In 3.‘30 he overran 
Susa, and took that city, Persepolis, and Pasargada, which con- 
tained the tomb of Cyrus. In 329 he directed his course north- 
jvard, entered Ecbataua, and extended his conquests to the coasts 
of the Caspian, punished Bessus, the coward ii^ assassin of Darius, 
penetrated into Scythia, and fubdued the S(*ythians. In 328 he 
forced the jiassage of the Oxus, received sixteen thousand recruits 
from Macedonia, and reduced the neighboring people to subjec- 
tion. In 327 he crossed the Indus, vanquished Porus in a pitched 
battle, look him prisoner, and treated him as a king. He con- 
teiiqdaled passing the (Ganges, but his army refused. He sailed 
down the Indus, in the year 32G, wdlh eight hundred vessels ; 
having arrived at the ocean, he sent Nearchus with a fleet to run 
along th<' coasts of the Indian Ocean and the l^crsian Gulf as 
far as the mouth of the Euphrates. In 32G he took sixty days 
in crossing from Gedrosia, entered Keramania, relumed to Pasar- 
gada,%Persepolis, and Susa, and married Statira, the daughter 
of Darius. In 324 he marclied once more to the north, passed 
Ecbal^na, and tenninated his career at Babylon.”*' 

The enduring imj)ortance of Alexander’s conquests is to be 
estimated, not by the duration of his own life and empire, or even 
by the duration of the kingdoms wdiicli his generals after his death 
formed out of the fragments of lhat mighty dominion. In every 
region of the world that he traversed, Alexander planted Greek 
.settlements and founded cities, in the populations of which the 
•*hSroek element at once asserted its preddhiinance. Among his 
sueeessors^the Selcucida; and the Ptolemies imitated their great 
captain in blending schemes of civilization, of commercial inter- 
course, and of htcrary and scientific research with all theii^entcr- 
. prises of military aggrandizements and with all their systems of 
civil administration. Such was the ascendency of the Greek 
,, * Sef' Count Montholon’s “ Memoirs of Napoleon 

D 
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genius, so wonderfully comprehensive and assimilating was the 
cultivation 'which it introduced, that, within thirty years aftei 
Alexander crossed the Hellespont, the (rreek language was spoken 
ill every country from the shores of the ^ga;an to the Indus, and 
also throughout Egypt — not, indeed, wholly to the extirpation of 
the native dialects, but it became the language of every co^rl, of 
all li1(,^raturc, oi‘ every judicial and political function, and formed 
a medium of communication among the many myriads of man- ' 
kind inhabiting these large portions of the Old World.* Through- 
out Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the Hellenic character that 
was thus imparted remained in full vigor down to the lime of 
the Mohammedan coinpiests. The inliiiile value of this to hu- 
manity in the higl#st and holiest point of vioAV has olten hctni 
pointed out, and the workings of the Unger oi* Providence have 
been gratefully recognized by those who have observed how the 
early growth and progress ol’ Christianity were aided by that dif- 
fusion of the Greek language and civilization tlirougliout Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Plgypt, which had been caused ])y the Mace- 
donian conquest of the lilast. 

In Upper Asia, beyond the Euphrates, the direct and material 
influence of Greek ascendency was more short-lived. Yet. dur- 
ing the existence of the Hellenic kingdoms in these regions, (is- 
pecially of the Greek kingdom of Buetria, llie modern liokhara, 
very important effects were produced on the intellectual tenden- 
cies and tastes of the inhabitants of those countries, and. ol' tlie 
adjacent ones, by the animating contact of the Grecian spirit. 
Much of Hindoo science and philosophy, much of the literature 
of the later Persian kingdom of the Arsacidte, either originated 
from, or was largely modified by, Grecian iiillueiiees. So, also, 
the learning and .science ol’ the Arabians were m a far less de- 
gree the result of original iii\"eiitioii and genius, tliau the repro- 
duction, in an altered form, of the Greek philosophy and the 
Greek lore, acquired by the Haraceiiic conquerors, together with 
their acquisition of the provinces which Alexander had subju- 
gated, nearly a thousand years before the armed disciples of Mo- 
hammed commenced their career in tlie blast. It is well known 
that AjV'estern Europe in the- Middle Ages drew its philosopliy, 
its arts, and its science principally from Arabian teachers. And 
thus we see l]OW the intcllectuarl influence of ancient Grqcce, 
^ See Arnold, Hist Rome, n , p 
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• poured on the Eastern world by Alexander’s victories, and then 
brought back to bear on M-cdiaeval Europe by the spread of the 
Saracenic powers, has exerted its action on the elements of mod- 
ern civilization by this powerful though indirect channel, as well 
as by the more obvious eilects of the remnants of classic civiliza- 
tion '\^hich survived in Italy, Gaul, Britain, and Spain, after the * 
irruption of the Germani<j nations.* ^ 

These considerations invest the Macedonian triumphs«in the 
East with never-dying interest, such as the most showy and san- 
guinary successes of mere “ low ambition and the pride of kings,” 
however lliey may dazzle for a moment, can never retain with 
^ioslerity. AVhether the old Persian empire whicli Cyrus found- 
ed could have survived much longer than it did, even if Darius 
had been victorious at Arbt^ia, may safely be disputed. That 
ancient dominion, likii the Turkish at the jiresent time, laboied 
under every cause ol' decay and dissolution. The satraps, like 
the modem jiashaws, coutiiiually rebelled against the central 
power, and Hgypt in partieular was almost always in a state of 
insurrection against its nominal sovereign. There was no longer 
any cllective central control, or any inlernal principle of unit) 
fused through the huge mass of the empire, and binding it to- 
gether. i*ersia was evidently about to fall ; but, had it not been 
for Alexiiiidef s invasion of Asia, she would most probably have 
fallen beneath some other Oriental power, as Media and Babylon 
had f^jrnerly fallen before herself, and as, in after limes, the Par- 
thian suju'emaey gave w^ay to the revived aseendciicy of Persia 
in the^East, under the sceptres of the Arsacidae. A revolution 
that merely substituted one Eastern power for another would 
have been utterly barren and un profitable to mankind. 

Alexander’s vi(itory at Arbela not only overjlhrew an Oriental 
dynasty, but established European rulers in its stead. It broke 
the monotony of the Eastern world by the impression of Western 
energy and superior civilization, even as England’s present mis- 
jSfion is to break up the mental and moral stagnation of India and 
Cathay pouring u])on and through them the impulsive cur- 
rent of Anglo-Saxon commerce ami conquesf. 

Arbela, the city which has furnished its name to the decisive 
battle winch gave Asia to Alexander, lies more than twenty 
miles from the actual scene of jconflict. The little village, then 
* Sec Humboldt's " Cosmos.*’ 
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named Gaiigamela, is close to the spot where the armies met, 
but has ceded the honor of namin" the battle to its more eupho- 
nious neighbor. Gaugamela is situate in one of the wide plains 
that lie between the Tigris and the mountains of Kurdistan. A 
few undulating hillocks diversify the surface of tliis sandy track ; 
but the ground is generally level, and admirably qualilied Itjr the 
evolutv)iis of cavalr\’, and also calculated to give the larger of 
two ai^nies the full advantage of numerical superiority. The 
Persian king (who, before he came to the throne, had ])roved his 
personal valor as a soldier and his skill as a general) had wisely 
selected this region for the third and decisive encounter between 
his forces and the invader. The previous defeats of his troops 
however severe they had been, were not looked on as irreparable. 
The (.Tranicus had been fought by his generals rashly and with- 
out mutual concert: and. though Darius himself had command- 
ed and been beaten at Issus, that defeat might be attributed to 
the disadvantageous nature of the ground, where, cooped up be- 
tw^oeii the mountains, the river, and the sea, the numhers of the 
Persians confused and clogged alike the geueral's skill and the 
soldiers' prow^ess, and their very strength had been made their 
w’eakness. Here, on the broad ])lams of Kurdistan, there w^as 
scope for Asia’s largc^'t host to array its lines, to w heel, to skirmish, 
to condense or expand its s(piadrons, to maneuver, and to charge 
at wull. Should Alexander and his scanty band dare to ])lunge 
into that living sea of war, their destruction seemed ineviitabh*. 

Darius felt, however, the critical nature to himself as well as 
to his adversary of the coming em*onnter. lie could noil hope 
to retrieve the consequences of a tliird ovcrthrow^ The gn^at 
citi(*s of Meso])otaiiiia and Tipper Asia, the central provinces of 
the Persian empire, were certain to be at the mercy of the vic- 
tor. Darius knew" also the Asiatic character AVell enough to be 
aw'arc how it yields to the of success and the a])])arcnt 

career of destiny. He felt that the diadem was now" either to 
be firmly replaced on*his ow"n brow", or to be irrevocably trans ^ 
ferred to the head of his Euroyiean conqueror. He. therefore, 
during the long interval left him after the battle of Issus, wdiile 
Alexander was subjugating fcfyria and Egypt, assiduously busied 
himself in selecting the best troops which his vast empire sup- 
plied, and in tfaining his varied forces to act together with some 
uniformity of discipline and system* 
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The hardy mountaineers of Afghanistan, Bokhara, Khiva, and 
Thibet were then, as at pi*csent, far diliercnt to the generalily of 
Asiatics in warlike spirit and endurance. From these districts 
Darius collected large bodies of admirable infantry ; and the 
eolmlries of the modern Kurds and Turkomans supplied, as tbey^ 
do luiw, squadrons of horsemen, hardy, skillful, bold, and trained 
to a life of constant activity and warfare. It is not uninteresting 
to noliee thal the ancestors of our own late enemies, thc^ Sikhs, 
served as allies of Darius against the Macedonians. They are 
spoken of in Arrian as Indians who dwelt near Bactria. They 
were attached to the troops of that satrapy, and their cavalry 
was one ol‘th(‘ most formidable forces in the whole Persian arniy. 

Besides th(‘se picked troops, contingents also came in I'rom the 
riniiierons other provinces tlAt yet obeyed the (^reat King. Al- 
together,* the horse are said to have been forty thousand, the 
scythe-bearing chariots two hundred, and the armed eleidiarits 
fifteen in nimiber. The amount of the infantry is uncertain ; 
but tlie knowledge which both aiieieiit and modern times snpjdy 
of the usual character of Oriental armies, and ol’ their popula- 
tions of cainp-lbllowers, may warrant us in believing that many 
myriads v^'ere prepared to light, or to encumber those who fought 
for the last Darius. 

The ])ositiou of the Persian king near Mesopotamia was chosen 
Avith great military skill. It was certain that Alexander, on 
his roiiturii from Pigyiit, must march northward along the Syrian 
coast before he attacked the (central provinces ol‘ the Persian em- 
pire. « A direct eastward march from the lower part of Palestine 
^aeress the great Syrian Desert was then, as ever, utterly im])rac- 
ticable. Marching eastward from Syria, Alexander would, on 
crossing the Euphrate.s, arrive at the vast Mesopotamian plains. 
The wealthy capitals of the empire, Babylon, Susa, and Persepo- 
lis, would then lie to the south ; and if he marched down through 
Mesopotamia to attack them, Darius might reasonably hope to 
fohoAv the Macedonians with his immense force of cavalry, and, 
without mow risking a pitched battle, to harass and finally over- 
whelm them. "We may remember that tlircc centuries after- 
ward a Roman army under Crassus was thus actually destroyed 
by the Oriental archers and horsoiueii in these very plains,* and 
the ancestors of the Parthians Avho thus vai^uished the Ro- 
♦ See Milford. 
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man legions served by thousands under King Darius. If, on the 
contrary, Alexander should defer his inarch against Babylon, and 
first seek an encounter -w’ith the Persian army, the country on 
each side of the Tigris in this latitude was highly advantageous 
for such an army as Darius commanded, and he had close in liis 
rear the mountainous districts of Northern Media, where h^ him- 
self h^j^d in early life been satrap, where he had acquired reputa- 
tion as. a soldier and a general, and where he justly expected to 
find loyalty to his ])erson, and a safe refuge in ease of defeat.^' 

His great antagonist came on across the Euphrates against 
him, at the head of an army which Arrian, copying from the 
journals of Macedonian ofiicers, states to have consisted of forty 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse. In studying tlie cam- 
paigns of Alexander, we possess tlie peculiar advantage of de- 
riving our iiilormation from two of Alexander’s general^i of ilivis- 
ion, who bore an important jiart in all liis enterjuises. Aristo- 
bulns and Ptolemy (who afterward became king of Egypt) kept 
regular journals of the military events whieli they witnessed, and 
these journals were iu the possession of Arrian when he drew u]> 
his history’ of Alexander's expedition. The high character of Ar- 
rian for integrity makes us confident that he used them i’airly. 
and liis eoiuinenls on the occasional discre])aucies botwoou the 
two Maeedoniaii narratives ])rove that he used tlnnn sensibly 
He frequently quotes the very words of his authorities; and his 
history thus acquires a charm such as very few aiieieiit (u; mod- 
ern military narratives possess. The aneedoles and expressions 
which lie records we fairly believe to be genuine, and not to he 
the coinage of a rhetorician, like those in Curtins. In fact, in 
reading Arrian, we read General Aristobulus and (General Ptol- 
emy on the campaigns of the Macedonians, and it is like read- 
ing General Joiniiii or General Foy on the campaigns of the 
French. 

The estimate which we find in Arrian of the strcngtli ol“ Alex- 

* Milford’s remarks ort the strategy of Darius in his last campaign ar\3 
very just. After having been unduly admired as an lustoriai^ Milford is 
now unduly neglected!! Hi.s partiality, and his deticicricy in scholarsfiip 
have* been exposed su/ncieiitly to make him no longer a daugerous guide 
as to ®reek politics, while the c^leanioss and hrilliancy of his uarraiuc, 
and the strong common sense of Ihs remarks (where his pan> prcjudici's 
do not interfere^ must always make his volumes valuable as well as En- 
tertaining. 
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andcr’s army seems reasonable enough, when we take into ac- 
count bolii the losses whicli. he had sustained and the rc-enl'orce- 
ineiits wliieh he had received since he left Europe. Indeed, to 
Englishmen, who know with what mere handfuls of men our 
owji generals have, at Plassy, at Assaye, at Meeancc, and other 
Indif^i battles, routed large hosts ot Asiatics, the disparity ot 
iiuirfbers lliat we r(;ad ol in the victories won by the Macedoni- 
ans over the Persians presents nothing incrcidiblc. Tli® arm) 
whieii Alexander u(»w led was wholly composed of veteran troops 
ill the highest ]»ossible state ol equipment and discipline, enthu- 
siastically dcA-otcd to their leader, and full of confidence in his 
military genius and his victorious destiny. 

* Tlic ctdehrated Macedonian phalanx formed the main strength 
of his infantry. This force l^d been raised and organized hy his 
father I’ljihp, who, on liis acces.«!iou to the Macedonian throne, 
needed a numerous and quickly-formed army, and who, hy length- 
ening the spear of the ordinary Greek phiilanx, and increasing 
the dc])11i of the files, brought the tactic of armed masses to the 
highest extent of which it was capable with such materials ai 
he ]jossessed.=^ lie formed liis men sixteen deep, and placed ir 
their grasp the as the Macedonian pike was called, whicl 

was fbuv-aiid-tweiity icet in length, and when (u)uclied for action 
readied eighteen feet in front of the soldier ; so that, as a spaci 
of about two feet was allowed between the ranks, the spears o 
the live files behind liirn projected in front of each front-ran] 
mail Tin*, phalaiigite soldier was fully equipped in the delen 
sive armor of the regular Greek infan trj". And thus the plialan 
presented a ponderous and bristling mass, whicli, as long as it 
•ordei w'as kejjt compact, was sure to hear down all opposition 
The delects of such an organization are obvious, and w’ere provei 
in after years, when tlie Macedonians were opposed to the Roma 
legions. But it is clear that under Alexander the phalanx wa 
not the cumbrous, unwieldy body which it was at Cyiioseephah 
and Pydiia. Ills men were veterans ; aq^l he could obtain froi 
them an accuracy of movement and steadiness of evolution sue 
as jirobahly the recruits of his father w ould viily have floiuiden* 
in attemptiiig, and such as certainly were imjuactieablc iit th 
phalanx v hen handled by his successors, esjieeially uiuk 
them it ci'ased to he a standing force, and became only a militia. 

* JSee Niebuhr's “ Hist, of Rome,” vol. iii , p. 466. • t See Niebuh 
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Under Alexander the phalanx consisted of an aggregate of eight- 
een thousand men, who were divided into six brigades of three 
thousand each. These were again subdivided into regiments 
and companies ; and the men were carcfulJy trained to wheel, 
to face about, to take more ground, or to close up, as the emer- 
gencies of the battle required. Alexander also arrayed M-oops 
armed^ in a dinerent manner in the intervals of the regiments of 
his phalangites, who could prevent their line from being pierced, 
and their companies taken in Hank, when the nature of the 
ground prevented a close formation, and who could be u ith- 
drawn Avhen a favorable opportunity arrived for closing up the 
phalanx or any of its brigades for a charge, or wdieii it Avas nec- 
essary to prepare to receive cavalry. 

Besides the phalanx, Alexandtn^ had a considerable force of 
infantry wdio were called Shield-bearers : they w ere not so heav- 
ily armed as the phalangites, or as w'as the case with the tireek 
regular infantry in general, but they were* equipped for close fight 
as well as for skirmishing, and were far superior to the ordinary 
irregular troops of (4 reek warfare*. They w’ere about six thou- 
sand strong. Besides ihese, he had several bodies ol (ireek reg- 
ular infantry ; and he had archers, slingers. and javelin-men, wdu» 
fought also wdth liroadsw’ord and target, and who were yirinci- 
pally supplied him by the highlanders ol‘ Illyria and Thracia. 
The main strength of his cavalry consisted in tw o chosen regi- 
ments of cuirassiers, one Macedonian and one Thcssaliap, each 
of wdiich was about fifteen hundred strong. They w^ere provid- 
ed w'ith long lances and heav}’^ sw^ords, and horse as well as man 
w\as iiilly equijiped with defensive armor. Other regim<?nts of 
regular cavalry w'ere less heavily armed, and there w ere fJeveral 
bodies of light horsemen, wlioin Alexander’s conquests i .4 Egypt 
and Syria had enabled him to mount sujierhly. 

A little before the end of August, Alex.uider crossed the Eu- 
phrates at Thapsacus, a small cor])s of Bersian cavalry under Ma- 
zieus retiring before kini. Alexander w^as too prudent to march 
down through the Mesopotamian deserts, and continued to ad- 
vance eastward with the intention of passing the Tigris, and then, 
if he was unable to find Darius and bring him to action, of march- 
irig southw^ard on the left sidf^ of that river along the skirls of a 
mountainous district wdiere his ipen. would sufler less I’rom heat 
•and thirst, an*cl where provisions would be more abundant. 
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Darius, finding? that his a'dversary was not to he enticed into 
the march tlirouf^h Mesopotamia ap^ainst his ca])ital, determined 
to remain oil the battle-ground, which he had chosen on the lel't 
of the Tigris ; where, if his enemy met a defeat or a check, the 
^destruction oj'the invaders would be certain with two such rivers 
as UiH Kujilirates and the Tigris in their rear. The Tersian king ^ 
.availed himself to the utmost of every advantage in his newer. 
He caused a large space of ground to be earciully leveled Xor tlie 
o]K*ratioii of his scythe-armed chariots ; and he deposited his mil- 
itary stores in the strong town of Arhela, about twenty miles in 
his rear. The rhetoricians of after ages have loved to describe 
Darius Codomaiius as a second Xerxes m ostentation and imbe- 
cility ; but a fair examination of his generalship in this his last 
camjiaign, shows that he w:i# worthy of bearing the same name 
as his groat predecessor, the royal son of llystaspes. 

On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left of 
the Tigris, Alexander hurried forward and crossed tliat river 
without opposition. He was at first unable to ])roeurc any cer- 
tain intelligence of the precise position of the enemy, and after 
giving his army a short interval of rest, he marched lor four days 
down the lel’t bank of the river. A moralist may pause upon 
the I'ael that Alexander must in this inarch have passed within 
a few milt‘s of the ruins of JXineveh, the great city of the prinui*.- 
val conquerors oi“ the human race. Neither the Macedonian 
king yor any of his Ibllowers knew what tliosc vast nuiimds had 
once been. They had already sunk into utter deslruetion ; and 
it ns only within the last few years that the intellectual energy 
of Olio ol’ our own eountrymen has rescued Nineveh from its long 
Veni lilies of oblivion.* 

On tlie fourth day of Alexander’s southward march, his ad- 
vanced guard K^ported that a body ol’ the enemy's cavalry was 
ill sight. He instantly formed his army in order for battle, and 
di reeling them to advance steadily, he rode forward at the head 
\ of some squadrons of cavalry, and cliargcd the Persian horse, 
wliom he ^’ouiid before him. This was a mere recoiinoitering 
party, and they broke and iled immediately ; but the Macedo- 
nians made some prisoners, and Iroiii them Alexander found»that 
Darius was posted only a few miles off, and learned the sfrength 

See layard's “Nineveh,’* and* see Vaux's “Nineveh and Persepo- 

. lis,” p 16 . 
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of llic army that he had with him. On receiving this news Al- 
exander halted, and gave his men repose for four days, so that 
tliey should go into action fresh and vigorous. He also iortiiied 
his camp and de])osiled in it all his military stores, and all his 
sick and disabled soldiers, intending to advance upon the enemy 
with the serviceable part of his army })erfeetly unencumbered. 
After .this halt, he moved forward, while it was yet dark, with 
the intention of reaching the enemy, and attacking thorn at break 
of day. About half way l)elw€‘eri the carn])s tlicre were some 
undulations of the ground, wdiieli concealed the two armies from 
each other’s view ; hut, on Alexander arriving at their sunniiit, 
he saw, by the early light, the Persian host array(*d before him, 
and he probably also observed traces ot‘ some engineering oper- 
ation having been carried on along part of the ground in front 
of them. Not knowing that tliese marks had been caused by 
the Persians having leveled the ground lor the free use oi’ their 
war-chariots, Alexander suspected that hidden pitl’alls had been 
prepared with a view of disordering the approach of‘ his cavalry. 
He summoned a council oi' war forthwith. Some ol‘ the oliieers 
were for attacking instantly, at all hazards ; hut the more pru- 
dent opinion of Parmenio prevailed, and it was detorinined not 
to advance further till the battle-ground had b(‘eii carefully sur- 
veyed. 

Alexander halted his army on the heights, and, taking with 
him some light-armed infantry and some cavalry, he passtyl part 
of the day in rceonuoitering the enemy, and ohserviiiff the nature 
of the ground which he liad to light on. Darius wisely reiraiii- 
ed from moving from his position to attack the Macedonians on 
the cminenc(is which they occupied, and the two armies remain- 
ed until night without moh*sting each otlier. On Alexander's 
return to his head-quarters, he summoned his generals and supe- 
rior officers together, and telling them that he well Knew that 
their zeal wanted no exhortation, he besought them to do their 
utmost in encouraging and iiivStrueting those whom each coin , 
inanded, to do their best in the next day’s battle. They were 
to remind them that they w^erc now not going to fight for a prov- 
ince- as they had hitherto fou<rht, but they were about to decide 
by their swords the dominion of all Asia. Each oilicer ought, to 
impress this ujjou his subalterns, Und they should urge it on their 
men. Their natural courage required no long words to excite its 
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' ardor ; but they should be reminded of the paramount import- 
aiic(i of sleadiiiesH in action. The silence in the ranks must be 
uiibrolcen as loii^ as silence was proper ; but when the time came 
for the charge, the shout and the cheer must be lull of terror for 
.the foe. The ollicers were to be alert in receiving and commu- 
nicaLug orders ; and every one was to act as il he felt that the 
whole result of the battle depended on his own single good con- 
duct. • 

Having thus briefly instructed his generals, Alexander ordered 
that the arm)’ should sup, and take their rest for the night. 

Harkness had closed over the tents of the Macedonians, when 
^Alexander's veteran general, rarrnenio, came to him, and pro- 
]»osed that they should make a night attack on the Persians. 
The king is said to have aaiswcrcd that he scorned to filch a 
victory, and that Alexander must conquer openly and fairly. 
Arrian justly remarks tliat Alexander's resolution was as wise 
as it was spirited. Besides the confusion and uncertainty which 
are inseparahie from night engagements, the value of Alexan- 
der's victory would have been impaired, if gained under circum- 
stances winch might supply the enemy with any excuse for his 
defeat, and encouraged him to ren(»w the contest. It was nec- 
essary for Alexander not only to beat Harius, but to gain such 
a victory as should leave his rival without apology and without 
hope oi‘ recovery. 

Tlq; P ersiaus, in fact, expected, and were prepared to meet, 
a niffht attack. 8uch was the apprehension that Darius enter- 
tai'ncd of it, that he formed his troops at evening in order of bat- 
tle, and k(*])t them under arms all night. The eflect of this was, 
that the morning found them jaded and dispirited, while it brought 
their adversaries all I'resh and vigorous against them. 

The written order of battle which Darius himself caused to 
be drawn up, fell into the hands of the Macedonians after the 
^ engagement, and Aristobulus copied it into his journal. We thus 
^ ])ossess, through Arrian, unusually authenlie information as to the 
cJnnposilg)n and arrangement of the Persian army. On the cx- 
trem(‘ left Mx*r(‘ the Bactrian, Duaii, and Arachosian cavalry. 
Next to these Dariu.s placed the tjoops from Persia proper, "both 
horse and fool. Then came tlK\Susians, and nexttothe.se the 
4::>adusiaus. These forces imu\e up the left wing. Darius’s own 
/ station was m the centre. This was coTnpo.sed*of*the Indians, 
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the Carians, the Mardiaii archers, and the division of Persians 
who w’crc distiiifriiishcd by the froldxni apples that fonneJ the 
knobs of their .sj>ears. Here also Avere stationed the body-frnard 
of the Persian nobility. P>esides these, there were, in the cen- 
tre, formed in deep order, llie Uxian and Babylonian troo])s, and 
the soldicns from the Red Sea. The britjade of (Heek mepceiia- 
ries, M;hom Darius had in his S(‘rviee, and who alone were con- 
sidered lit lo stand the cdiar^e of the Macedonian [)halanx, was 
drawn nj) on either side ol‘ the royal chariot. The ri«rh1 win" 
was eom])osed of the Cndosyrians and Mesopotamians, the Medes, 
the Parthians, the Saeians, the Tapiirians, Hyreanians, Albani- 
ans, and Saeesina*. Tn advance of the line on the left win" wen* 
placed the Scythian cavalry, with a tlionsaiid of the Ihictriaii 
horse, and a hundred s(‘ylhe-armed chariots. The (dephantb and 
fifty scythe-armed chariots were ranpred in front of the e(*ntre ; 
and fifty more chariots, with the Armenian and Cappadocian 
cavalry, were drawn up in advance of the ri"ht winir. 

Thus arrayed, the p:reat host of Kiu" Darius pas.sed the ni"ht, 
that to many thousands of them was the last of their existence. 
The niorniii" of the first of (hdober,* two thousand one hundred 
and ei"hty-two years a"o, dawned slowly to their wearied watch- 
ing, and they could hear the note of the Macedonian trumpet 
sounding to arms, and could sec King Alexander’s forces de.scend 
from their tents on the heights, and form in oriler of battle on 
the plain. „ 

There was deep need of skill, as well as of valor, on Alexan- 
der’s side : and few battle-fields have witnessed more consum- 
mate generalship than was now displayed by the Macedonian 
king. There were no natural barriers by which he could jiro- 
tect his flanks ; ajid not only was he certain to be overlapped 
on either wing by the vast lines of the Persian army, but there 
was imminent risk of their circling round '.lim, and charging him 
in the rear, while he advanced against their centre. He formed, 
therefore, a second or*reserve line, which was to wheel round, if_ 
rcfpiired, or to detach troops to either flank, as the encipy’s move- 
ments might necessitate ; and thus, with their whole army r(^ady 
at any moment to he throwu into one vast hollow scpiare, the 

* See Clinton’s “ Fa.sli Hellmicn.” The battle was foufjht eleven days 
after an eclipse of the moon, which gives the means of fixing the precifej 
date. 
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'Macedonians advanced in two lines against the enemy, Alexan- 
der himself Icadinp: on the'riprht winp, and the renowned ])ha- 
laiix forniirifj^ the centre, wliile Paniienio coriunandcd on the left. 

Such was the General nature of the disposition which Alex- 
•ander made of liis army. But wc have in Arrian the details of ^ 
the ^^'sition of each brigade and ref^imcnl ; and as we know that 
these details were taken from the journals of Macedoiiian.frener- 
als, it is interestinnf to examine ihem, and to read the naiiTes and 
stations of Kinpr Alexander’s generals and colonels in this, the 
greatest of his battles. 

The eight regiments of the royal horse-guards formed the right 
rfd’ Alexander’s line. Their colonels were Cleitus (wdiose regi- 
ineii^ was on the extreme right, the post of ije^uliar danger), 
(iluneias, \riston, SopoHs, •Heracleides, Dernetrias, Meleager, 
and Hegelocliuh. Philotas was general of the whole division. 
Then came the Shield ^'^'aring infantry : Nicanor was their gen- 
eral, Then came the phalanx in six brigades. Caniiis's brig- 
ade was on the right, and nearest to the Shield-hearers ; next 
to this stood the brigade of Perdiceas, then Meleager’s, then Pol- 
ysper(dion’s , and then the brigade of Ainyiiias, hut which w’as 
now commaiMh*d by Simmias, as Amynias had been sent to Mac- 
edonia to levy recruits. Then came the infantry of the left wing, 
under the command of Cratenis. Next to Cratcrus's infantry 
were ])laced the cavalry regiments of the allies, with Kriguius 
for tlwir general The Thessalian cavalry, commanded by Phi- 
lippus, were next, and held the extreme lel't of the whole army. 
The \frdiole left w'ing was intrusted to the command of Parmciiio, 
vdio had round his person the Phar.salian regiment of cavalry, 
which was the strongest and best of all the Thessalian horse 
regiments. 

The centre of the second line w’^as occupied hy a body of pha- 
langite infantry, formed of companies w^hieh were drafted for this 
^ purpose Irorn each of the brigades of their phalanx. The offi- 
cers in command of this corps were ordeted to be ready to face 
about, if ^he enemy should succeed in gaining^ the rear of the army. 
On the right oI this reserve of infantry, in the second liiie^ and 
behind the royal liorse-guards, Alexander placed half thctAgriaii 
light- armed inlantiy under Attains, and with them Brisoii’s body 
cd Macedonian archers and Cleander’s regiment qf fgot. He also 
* glacQd in this part of his army Menidas’s squadron of cavalry, 
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and Aretes's and Ariston’s horse. Menidas was ordered to 
watch il* the enemy’s cavalry tried lo turn their Hank, and, it 
they did so, to charge tlieiii bclbrc they wheeled completely round, 
and so take them in Hank themselves. A similar force was ar- 
ranged on the left of the second line for the same purpose. The 
Tliracian infantry of Sitalces were placed there, and Coiicinus’s 
regimynt of the cavalry of the Greek allies, and Agathon’s troops 
of the Odrysian irregular horse. The extreme left ol’ the second 
line in this quarter was held by Aiidromachus's cavalry. A di- 
vision of Thracian infantry was left in guard of the camp. In 
advance of the right wing and centre was scattered a numb(‘r 
ol‘ light-armed troops, of javelin-men and bow-men, with the in- 
tention of warding oil’ the charge of the armed chariots.* 

Conspicuous by the brilliancy of«his armor, and by the cliosen 
band of oHicers who were round his person. Alexander took liis 
own station, as his custom was, in the right wing, at the head 
of his cavalry; and when all the arrangements for the battle 
were complete, and his generals were fuliy instructed how to act 
in each probable emergency, he began to lead his men toward 
the enemy. 

It was ever his custom to expose his lite freely in battle, and 
to emulate the personal prowess of his great ancestor, Achilles. 
Perhaps, in the bold enterjirise of conquering Persia, it was pol- 
itic lor Alexander to raise his army's daring to the utmost by the 
example of his owm lieroic valor ; and, in his subsequent cam- 
paigns, the love of the excitement, of “ the raptures of the strife,” 
may have made him, like Murat, continue I’rom choice a custom 
w'hich he commenced from duty. Hut he never su Herod the ar- 
dor of the soldier to make him lose the coolness of the general, 
and at Arbela, in particular, he showed that he could act up to 
his favorite Homeric maxim of being 

’A/i0or#/jov, liaai’Aevg r’ ayaOor KpartfwQ t" ai;(fir/T^g. 

Great reliance had been })laced by the Persian king on the 
effects of the scythe-bcffiriag chariots, it w'as designed to launch'^ 
these against the Macedonian phalanx, and to Ibllow-them up 
by a heavy charge of cavalry, which, it was hoped, would Hnd 

* Kleb(!r’s arrangement of liis troops at the battle of Heliopolis, where, 
w'ith ten thousand Europeans, he had lo encounter eiglity thousand Ati- 
alics in an ops'll .dain, is worth cornpahng wuth Alexander's tactics ai Ar- 
bcla. See Thiers’s “ Histoirc du Consulat,” &c , vol ii , livre v 
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■ the ranks of the spearmen disordered by the rush of the chariots, 
and easily destroy this most formidable part of Alexander’s force. 
In front, therefore, ol’ the Persian centre, where Darius took his 
station, and which it was supposed that the phalanx would at- 
^tack, tlie fxround had been carefully leveled and smoothed, so as 
to alk)w the chariots to charge over it with their full sweej) and ^ 
B])ee(l. As the Macedonian army approached the Persian^, Alex- 
ander found that the front of his whole line barely equaJed the 
front of tile Persian centre, so that he was outflanked on his 
right by tlie entire left wing of the enemy, and by their entire 
rijrht wing on his left. His tactics were to assail some one point 
jof the hostile army, and gain a decisive advantage, wdiile he re- 
fused, as far as possible, the encounter along the rest ol’the line. 
He therefore inclined his ord«r of march to the right, so as to cn- 
abl(^ his right wing and centre to (‘ome into collision w'ith the 
enemy on as favorable terms as possible, although the maneuver 
might in some resjiect compromise his left. 

The elVect of this oblique movement was to bring the phalanx 
and his own wing nearly beyond the limits of the ground which 
the Persians had prepared for the operations oi‘ the chariots ; and 
Darius, fearing to lose the benefit of this arm against the most 
iiiijiortaiit parts ol’ tlie Macedonian force, ordered the Seytliian 
and Pjactrian cavalry, who Avere drawui up in advance on his ex- 
treme left, to charge round upon xVlexandcr’s right wdng, and 
cliecl^ils furtlier lateral progress. Against these assailants Al- 
exander sent from his second line Menidas’s cavalry. As these 
provejl too few to make head against the enemy, he ordered 
Ariston also from the seeoiid line with his light horse, and Clean- 
der with his foot, in support of Menidas. The Baetrians and 
Scythians now began to give way ; hut Darius re-enforecd them 
by llie mass of Baetriau cavalry from his main line, and an ob- 
stinate cavalry light uoav took place. The Baetrians and Scytlii- 
. ans were numerous, and w'ere better armed than the horsemen 
under Menidas and Ariston ; and the loifs at first was heaviest 
on the Macedonian side. But still the Euro^iean cavalry stood 
the charge of the Asiatics, and at last, by their superior disci- 
pline, and by acting in squadrons that supported each oth^r,^ iu- 

* 'A'X'Au Kal uc TuQ 7r()OG6o^ac avTiov* t^exovro oi MoKnhjve^j koI i3i{i nar' 
1^04 TTfioenriKTovrei l^uOovv t/c ri/g fd^tug. — Arrian, lib. 13. 

^ Thg best explanation of this may be found in Napoleon’s account of th*e 
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stead of figlitiri"' in a confused mass like the barbarians, the 
Macedonians broke tlicir adversaries, and drove them oil* the Held. 

Darius now dirocicd tlie scylhc-arrned chariots to he driven 
against Alexanders horse-guards and the phalanx, and these 
formidable vehicles were accordingly sent rattling across 'the 
plain, against the Macedonian line. 'When we remembir tlie 
alarm 'which the war-chariots of the Britons created among 
Caesars legions, w^c shall not be prone to deride this arm of an- 
cient warfare as always useless. The object of the chariots was 
to create unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were 
driven, and squadrons of cavalr}' followed close upon them to 
proiit by such disorder. But the Asiatic chariots were rendered 
inenbetive at Arbela by the light-armed troops, wdiorn Alexander 
had specially appointed for the scvvice, and w^ho, w^ounding the 
horses and drivers w ith their missile w’^eapons, and running along- 
side so as to cut the traces or seize the reins, marred the intend- 
ed charge ; and the few chariots that reached the phalanx jiass- 
etl harmlessly through the intervals which the spearmen oj)eued 
for them, and w ere easily captured in the rear. 

A mass of the Asiatic cavalry was now, for the second lim(‘, 
collected against Alexander’s extreme right, and moved round 
it, wdth the view' of gaining the Hank of his army. At the crit- 
ical moment, when their owui flanks w'ere exposed hy this evolu- 
tion, Aretes dashed on the Persian squadrons wdth his horsemen 
from Alexander s second line. While Alexander thus met and 
baffled all the flanking attacks of the enemy wdth troops brought 
up from his second line, he kept liis own horse-guards Euid the 

cavalry fights between the French and the Mamelukes “ Two Mame- 
lukes were able to make head against three Frenchmen, because they 
w^cre better armed, better mounted, and better trained ; they had two pair 
of pistols, a blunderbuss, a carabine, a helmet with a visor, and a coat of 
mail ; th(?y had seveml horses, and several attendants on foot. One hun- 
dred cuirassiers, however, were not afraid of one hundred Mamelukes ; 
three hundred could beat an equal number, and one thousand could easily 
put to the rout fifteen lidndrcil, so groat i.s the influence of tactics, ordei,^ 
and evolutions ! Leclerc and Lasalle presented their men to, the Mame- 
lukes in several lines. AVhen the Arabs were on the point of overwhelm- 
ing vhe first, the second came to its assistance on the right and left ; iho 
Mamei'ukes then hailed and wheeled, in order to turn the wings of this 
new line ; this moment was always seized upon to charge them, and they 
were uniforiyly Jiroken.” — Montholon's “History of Captivity of Pifapo- 
jeon,” vol iv., p 70 
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rest of the front line of his wingf fresh, and ready to take advan- 
tap^e of the first opportunity dor striking? a decisive blow. This 
’soon eanie. A large body of horse, who w-^crc posted on the Tor- 
si an left wing nearest to the centre, quitted their station, and rode 
gtr to help their comrades in the cavalry light, that still was 
going-Jii at the exlreinc right of Alexander’s w'ing against the 
dctacfimeiits from his second line. This made a huge gap in the 
Persian array, and into this space Alexander instantly clmrged 
Avith his guard and all the cavalry ol‘ his wing ; and then })r(\ss- 
iiig toward his left, he soon began to make havoc in the left Hank 
of the Persian centre. The Shield-bearing infantiy^ now charged 
.-^Iso among the reeling masses of the Asiatics; and five of the 
brigades ol’ the phalanx, with the irresistible might of their saris- 
sas, bore down the (I reek m«*cenaries of Ilarius, and dug their 
w ay through the Persian cinitre. In the early part of tlie battle 
l)ariiis had shoAved skill and energy ; and he now, for some time, 
encouraged his men, by voice and example, to keep firm. But 
the lances of Alexandei-'s cavalry and the pikes of the phalanx 
now*^ jiressed nearer and nearer to him. VI is charioteer w^as 
struck doAvii by a jaA^elin at his side ; and at last l)arius's neiwe 
failed him, and, descending from his chariot, he mounted on a 
fleet horse and gallojied from the plain, regardless of the state 
of the bailie in other jiarts of the iield, where matters were going 
on much more I’avorably for his cause, and wdicre his presence 
might Jbavc done much toAvard gaiiiing'a victory. 

Alexander’s operations with his right and centre had exposed 
his’le^t to an immensely preponderating force of the enemy. 
Parrneiiio kept out of action as long as possible ; hut Mazjeus, 
wdio commanded the Persian right wdng, advanced against him, 
completely outflanked him, and pressed him severely Avith reit- 
erated charges by supcTior numbers. Seeing the distress of Par- 
rnenio’s wdng, Siminias, AA'ho commanded the sixth brigade of the 
.phalanx, which Avas next to the left wdng, did not advance with 
the other brigades in the great charge up©n the Persian centre, 
but kept back to cover Parracnio’s troops on ikelr right flank, as 
otherwise they Avould have been completely surrounded and cut 
ofi from the rest of the Macedoniiin army. By so doing^ i?im- 
• iiiias had unavoidably opened a .gap in the Macedonian left 
cei^re ; and a large column of Indian and Persian horse, from 
•• the Pprsian right centre, bad galloped forward tfiroTigh this in* 
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terval, and right through the troops of the Macedonian second 
line. Instead of then wheeling round upon Parinenio, or upon 
the rear of Alexander s conquering wing, the Indian and Persian 
cavalry rode straight on to the Macedonian camp, overpowered 
the Thracians who were left in charge of it, and began to plun- 
der. This was stopped by the phalangite troops of the ..second 
line, who, after the enemy *s horsemen had rushed by them, faced 
abou^, countermarched upon the camp, killed many of the Indians 
and Persians in the act of plundering, and forced the rest to ride 
oir again. Just at this crisis, Alexander had been recalled from 
his pursuit of iJarius by tidings of the distress of Parmenio, and 
of his inability to boar up any longer against the hot attacks of 
Mazauis. Taking his horse-guards with him, Alexander rode to- 
ward the part of the field where his left wing was fighting ; but 
on his way thither he encountered the Persian and Indian cav- 
alry, on their return from his camp. 

These men now saw that their only chance of safety was to 
cut their way through and in one huge column they charged 
desperately upon the Macedonian regiments. There was here a 
close hand-to-hand light, which lasted some time, and sixty of 
the royal horse guards fell, and three generals, who fought clo.^e 
to Alexander’s side, were wounded. At length the Macedonian 
discipline and vaior again prevailed, and a large number of the 
Persian and Indian horsemen were cut down, some few only suc- 
ceeding in breaking through and riding away. Kelieved pf these 
obstinate enemies, Alexander again formed his regiments of 
horse-guards, and Jed them toward Parmenio ; hut by this dme 
that general also was victorious. Probably the news of Darius's 
flight had reached Mazams, and had damped the ardor of the 
Persian right wing, while the tidings of their comrades' success 
must have proportionally encouraged the Maeedouian forces un- 
der Parmenio. His Thessalian cavalry particularly distinguished 
themselves by their gallantry and persevering good conduct ; and 
by the lime that Alexander had ridden up to Parmenio, the whole 
Persian army was in full flight from the field. 

It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure the 
petson of Darius, and he now urged on the pursuit. The River 
Lycus was between the fiel^l of battle and the city of ArbeJa, 
whither the fugitives directed ttcir course, and the passage of 
» this river Vas even more destructive to the Persians than the 
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swords and spears of llie Macedonians had been in the eii^ag^e- 
nieiit.* Tlie narrow bridge .was soon choked up by the Hying 
^holl^^auds who rushed toward it, and vast numbers of the I’er- 
siaris threw themselves, or were hurried by others, into the rapid 
stream, and p(*rished in its waters. Darius had crossed it, and had 
ridden«K)n through Arbela without halting. Alexander reached 
that efty on the next day, and made himself master of all Dari- 
us's treasure and stores ; but the Persian king, unfortunatety for 
^jinisell’, had fled too fast for his conqueror, but had only escaped 
to perish by the treachery of his Bactrian satrap, Bessus. 

A few days after the battle Alexander entered Babylon, ‘‘ the 
olth*.‘'l seat ol* earthly empire” then in existence, as its acknowl- 
edged lord and master. Tiierc Avere yet some campaigns of his 
brief and bright career to be j^ccomplished. Central Asia was 
yet 1o wiliK‘SS the inareli of his phalanx. He was yet to ell'ect 
tliat conquest of Afghanistan in which England since has failed, 
ills generalship, as well as his valor, were yet to be signalized 
on the banks of the Hydasjies and the Held of Chillianwallah ; 
and lie was yet to pveeede the t-bneen of England in annexing 
tlte pLiiijaub to the dominions of a European sovereign. But the 
crisis of his career was reached ; the great object of his mission 
Avas aceonqilished ; and the ancient Persian empire, which once 
ineiiaecd all the nations of the earth with subjection, was irre- 
})arably crushed when Alexander had Avon his crowning victory 
at Arbela. 


SvNoi'sis OF Events betaveen the Battle of Akbela and 
THE Battle of the Metaurus. 

B.O. 330. The Laccdajrnonians endcaA’^or to create a rising in 
Crceee against the Macedonian power; they are defeated by 
Aiitipater, Alexander’s viceroy; and their king, Agis, falls in 
ihe battle. • 

330 to 2 ' 21 . Alexander’s campaigns in Upper Asia. 

327, 326. Alexander marches through Afghanistan to the 
Punjaub. He defeats Porus, His^ troops refuse to march ^to- 

* I purposely omit any statement of the loss in the battle. There is a 
palpable error of Ihe transcribers ia the numbers which^we find in our 
.present^manuscripls of Arrian, and Curlius is of no authoriPjr. 
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ward tlie (ranges, and he commences the descent of the Indus. 
On his march ho attacks and subdues several Indian tribes — 
amoii" others, llie Malli. in the storming of whose caj)ital (M oof- 
tan) he is severely wounded. He directs his admiral, Nearchus, 
to sail round from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, and leads liie 
army back across Sciiide and Reloochistaii. ’ 

o2 1 . Alexander returns to Babylon. “ In the tenth year after 
he Had crossed the IJellespont, Alexander, havinj^ won liis vast 
dominion, ent(*red Babylon ; and resting from his career in that 
oldest seat of earthly empire, ho steadily surveyed the mass of 
various nations which owned his sovcrei<rnty, and resolved in his 
mind the jjrreat work of brealhing into this huge but inert b<'dy 
the living spirit of reek civilization. In tli(‘ bloom of youtlilul 
manhood, at the age of thirty-tw(^. In* pansi‘d from the fiery s])e(‘d 
of his earlier cnur.se, and for the first time gaA'(‘ the nations an 
opportunity of oflering their liomajre liefore his throne. They 
came from all the extremities of the earth to propitiate his an- 
ger. to celebrate liis greatness, or to solicit his prot(*<*lion * 
History may allow us to think tliat Alexander and a Roman em- 
bassador (lid meet at Babylon ; that tin* gn^atest man of the an- 
cient world saw and spoke with a citizen of tliat gri‘at nation 
which was destined to succeed him in his a])])oin1ed work, and 
to found a wider and still more enduring em])ire. The\ met, loo, 
in Babylon, almo.st beneath the shadow of tln^ Temjile of Rid. 
perhajis the earliest monument ever raised by human |Kid(' and 
])Ower in a city, stricken, as it were, by the word id fiod's lieav- 
iest judgment, as the symbol of greatness apart from and t'])])oscd 
to goodness." — (A iixolu.) 

Alex.'Liidcr di(\s at Babylon. On his death lielng knowui 
at Greece, the Athenians, and others id' the southern states, take 
up arms to shake olf the domination of Maecdon. They are at 
first succes.sful ; but Ihi* return of some of A li'xander’s veterans 
from Asia enables Antipaler to ])revnil over them. 

ol7 to Agaflioides is tyrant ol‘ Syracuse, and carries on 

repeated wars wdili the Cartliag^inians, in the eonrsv' ol‘ which 
(311) lie invades Africa, and reduces the Oarthaginiaiis to great 
dikij'*ss. 

dOC). After a long scri(‘s of wars with each olheT, and after all 
the heirs of .^lexaiider had been murdered, his principal surviv- 
ing generals assume the title of king, each over the pmvinces 
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which he has occupied. The* four chief among them were An- 
ligoniis, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Selcucus. Antipatcr was 
now dead, hut his sou Cassauder succeeded to his power in Mac- 
edonia and Greece. 

oOJ. Seleucus and Lysimachus defeat Antigonus at Tpsus. 
Aiiligo^ius is killed in the battle . 

2b0: Seleucus, the last of Alexander s captains, is assassinated. 
Of all of Alexander's successors, Seleucus had formed the tiiost 
powerful enii)ire. He had accjuired all the provinces hetween 
Plirygia and tlie Indus. He extended his dominion in India 
heyoud the limits r<'a(‘hed hy Alexander. Seleucus had some 
sj>arlis of ki.^^ great iiiastcr’s genius in promoting civilization and 
coinineree, as well as in gaining victories. Under his success- 
ors, the Seleueida*, this vast ei^jiire rapidly diminished : Bactria 
hecame indopendinit. and a separate dynasty of Greek kings ruled 
there* in the year 1:2^1, when it was overthrown hy the Scythian 
Irihc. Parlhia threw olf its allegiance to the Seloucida? in 250 
B.C^ , and the ]>owerful Parthian kingdom, which afterward 
proved so formidahle a iuc to Eome, absorbed nearly all the 
provinces west of the Eu})hrates that had obeyed the lirst Se- 
Before the battle of Tpsus, Milhradates, a Persian jirince 
of' ilu* blood-royal of the AcluL*meuida5, had eseuiied to Poritiis, 
and fomideil there the kingdom of that name. 

Piesides the kingdom of Seleueus, which, when limited to Syria, 
Pal<*stine, and parts of Asia Minor, long survived, the most iin- 
jxirtanl kingdom formed hy a general of Alexander was that of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. The throne of Macedonia w^as lung and 
ohslinately eontended for hy Cassander, Polys])erehoii, Lysima- 
ehiis, Pyrrhus, Aiitigorius, and others, hut at last wa.s secured 
l)y tlie dynasty of Aiitigouus (4oiiatas. The old republics of 
Soutliern Greece sufiered severely during these tumults, and the 
only Greek states that showed any strength and spirit were the 
cities of the Achanin league, tlie JEtolians, and the islanders of 
Itliodes. • 

^290. Borne had now thoroughly subdued the Samnilcs and 
the Etruscans, and had gained numerous victories over the Cis- 
alpine Gauls. 'Wishing to confirm liQi* dominion in Lower I^aly, 
she heearne entangled in a war with J’yrrhus, iburth king of Epi- 
rus, who was called over hy thc.Tarcntiues to aid them. Pyr- 
rhus 'was at first victorious, but in the year 275 was defeated by 
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the Homan lejjions in a pitched battle. He returned to Grreece, 
remarking: of Sicily, Oiav aTToXeiirofiEV KapxV^ovioig nai 'Pw- 
paioic TraXaioTpav. Home becorncB mistress of all Italy from 
the Hubicoii to the Straits of Messina. 

2()d. The first Punic war begins. Its primary cause was the 
desire of both the iiomans and the Carthaginians to* possess 
theijiselves ot Sicily. The Homans form a fleet, and successful- 
ly compete with the marine of Carthage.* Diiririfr the latter 
hall Ol’the war the military jrenius of liamilcar Barca sustains 
the Cartharriiiian cause in Sicily. At the end of twenty-four 
years the Cartliafriiiians sue for peace, thourrh their aprjrregatc 
loss in ships and men liad been less than that sustained by the 
Iiomans since the beginning of the war. Sicily becomes a Ro- 
man province. 

21U to LM8. The Carthaginian mercenaries who had been 
brought back from Sicily to Africa mutiny against (hirthage, 
and nearly succeed in destroying her. After a sanguinary and 
desj)crate struggle, Hamilcar Barca crushes them. l)urmg this 
season of weakness to Carthage, Borne takes from her the island 
of Sardinia. Hamilcar Barca forms the proj(‘ct of obtaining 
compensation by conquests in Spain, and thus enabling Carthage 
to renew the struggle with Rome. He takes Hannibal (then a 
child) to Spain with him. He, and, after his death, his brother 
win great part of Southern Spain to the Carthaginian interest. 
Hannibal obtains the command of the Carthaginian almieh in 
S])ain 221 B.C., being then twenty-six years old. He attacks 
Saguntum, a city on the Ebro, in alliance with Borne, M'hich is 
the immediate jiretext for the {second Ihiiiic war. 

Huring this interval Borne had to sustain a storm from the 
North. The Cisalpine Gauls, in 22G, formed an alliance with 
one of the fiercest tribes of their brethren north of the Alps, and 
began a furious war again.st the Romans, whieh lasted six years. 
The Romans gave them several severe defeats, and took from 

4 

* There is at this present moment in the (ircat Exhibition at Hyde 
Park a model of a piratical galley of Labuan, part of the mast of which 
cifn be let down on the enemy, and form a bridge for boarders It is 
worfii winle to compare this with the account of l^ilyhius of the boarding 
bridges which the Roman admiral, Duillius, aflixed to the masts of his 
galleys, an^l by means of which he w on his great victory over the C.arlha- 
ginian fleet. 
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them part of their territories near the Po. It was on this occa- 
sion that the Roman colonies of Cremona and Placentia were 
founded, the latter of which did such essential service to Rome 
in the second Punic war by the resistance which it made to the 
•arjny ©f Hasdrubal. A muster-roll was made in this war of the 
effective' military force of the Romans themselves, and of those 
Italian slates that were subject to them. The return showed a 
force of seven hundred thousand foot and seventy thousand h<5rse. 
I’olybius, who mentions this muster, remarks, ovg ^Avvidag 
i^arrovg tx^ov 6tOfivf}iu)Vt inebaXev eig rr^v ’IraAZav. 

218. Hannibal crosses the Alps and invades Italy- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BATTLE OF THE METAURUS, B.C. 207. 

" Quit! debeas, O Roma, Ncronibus, 

Testis Metaurum ilumen, et Hasdrubal 
Devictiis, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, Ac. 

Horatius, IV. Od., 4. 

The consul Nero, who made the unequalod march which deceived H.!n- 
nibal and defeated Hasdrubal, thereby accomplishing an achievement al- 
most unrivaled in military annals The lirst intelligence of his return, to 
Hannibal, was the sight of Ilasdrubal's head thrown into his camp. When 
Hannibal saw this, he cxclaiined. with a sigh, that “ Rome would now' be 
the mistress of the world.” To this victory of Nero's it might be owing 
that his imperial namesake reigned at all But the infamy of the one has 
eclipsed the glory of the other When the name of Nero is heard, who 
thinks of the consuP But such are human things — Byron. 

About midway hetw^cen Rimini and Ancona a little river 
falls into the Adriatic, after traversing one of those districts of 
Italy in which a vain attempt has lately been made to revive, 
after long centuries of servitude and shame, the spirit of Italian 
nationality and the energy of Iree institutions. That stream is 
still called the AJetauro, and wakens hy its name the recollec- 
tions of the resolute daring of ancient Rome, and of th(‘ slaugh- 
ter that stained its current tAvo thousand and sixty-three years 
ago, when llio combined consular armies of Livius and Nero en- 
coLintered and crushed near its banks the varied hosts which 
Tlauiiibars brother was leading from the Pyrenees, the Rhone, 
the Alps, and the Po, to aid the great Carthaginian in his stern 
struggle to annihilate the growing might of the Roman repub- 
lic, and make the Ifimic power supreme over all the nations of 
the AA'orld. 

The Roman historian, who termed that struggle the most 
rmunorablc of all wars that ever were carried on,* wrote in no 
spirit of exaggeration ; for it is not in ancient, hut in modern 
history, that parallels for its incidents and its heroes are to be 
f ' * Livy, lib. xxi , sec 1. 
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found. The similitude between the contest which Rome main- 
tained against Haiiuihah aiij that which England was for many 
y(*arb eiigacrc'd in against Napoleon, has not jiassed unobserved 
by recent historians. Twice,’* says Arnold,* “ has there been 
witnessed llie struggle of the highest individual genius against 
The rt'sonires and institutions of a great nation, and in both eas<‘s 
the }iHli(ni lias been viclorious. For sevenieeii years Hannibal 
strove against Jiouie ; for sixteen years Napoleon BonSparIc 
••str<>\e against England : tin* elliirls oi tlie first en(l<*d in Zania ; 
tbos<' of the second, in WaU ricK).” One point, however, of the 
siiuihliulc Let ween the two wars has scareely been adi'fpial 'iy 
d’welt on ; that is, tlie reinaikablc parallel between the Rxiiuan 
general wbo hiially defeab-d llie gr(‘at (Jartliaginian, and ti e 
1'higli.sh geiK'ral who gave ^le last iieadly overthrow to l!iC 
Vreneh (.nsperor. Hcipio an.l AVellingion both held I’ur ina,:y 
y.-r." e»>nnn:iii(ls of Ingh inqiortanee, but dishant J’roni the main 
theatres of vrariare. The same country avas the scene of tlio 
jojiieipal nnlllaiy car(*er of eai*h. It was in Spain that Scijiio, 
1:1.*. 'Wellingloii, successively encountered and overthrew nearly 
;t'l t)ie suian'dinabi generals of the enemy before being oppored 
to the eJiief chamidon and coiapuTor himself. Both »Scipio and 
AVeJiingtoii restored tlu'ir count ryinen's confidence in arms when 
i-iial.cn by a series of reverses and each of them closed a long 
and j.eriious w,ar bv" a coinj)lei«i and oA^erwbclming defeat of the 
chnstMi leailer anrl the chosen veterans of the foe. 

No*' is llie ]5ar:tl]eL betv\cen them limitial to tlu'ir military 
ch.Miai'ters and exploits. iSeipio, like Wellington, became an im- 
pel taut* leader of tlie aristoeiMtic jiarty among his eouiilrjuiieii, 
aftd wiia exp*>se<l to tin* uniuea.'^ ured inveelives of the violent sec- 
tion (d his pnlitieal antagouij^t<. AAlicn, early in the last reign, 
an infuriated moh assaulted tin* Duki? of Wellington in tliO 
s1r»‘iis of the Et’glish capital on tlie tiimivLMsav^ of Waterloo, 
.Mngland was even more disgraced by that outrage than Rome 
was by the I’ac.tious acciisauiijns Avhidi ^loinagogin^s ]mniu!;i 
against Scij'io, but which he ]irondly leyelievl on tlie day of trial 
b\ remiiufing the assembled i.cople llial it wus the anniversary 
of the battle of Zaina. Happily, a wiser and a lH‘ller spirit has 
1U)W for years pervaded all classes of onr eoiiimmiily, ainl we 
shall be spared the ignominy of having vrorkial out to the end 
0 * Vol. iii., p. 63. Sec also Ahc:on, passim^ • 
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the parallel of national iiip:ratilude. S(*i])io died a voluntary ex- 
ile from the malevolent turlmlenee of Rome. Eiii>:lisliiiien ol all 
ranks and ]>olitics liav(‘ now Ion" united in afleetiouate admira- 
tion of our modern Seipio ; and even tliose who have most wide- 
ly differed from the duke on legislative or administrative (jiies- 
tioiis, forget what they deem the politieal errors of tiiaUliiiK*- 
honoiyd head, while they "ratefully eall to mind the laurel's that 
have *\vreath<5d it. 

Seipio at Zama 1rain]>led in the dust tin' j)ow(‘r ol’ (\arlhasre 
but tliat ])ower had been alrt'ady irre]>aral)iy shattered in anoth- 
er iiidd, where lunther Seipio nor Hamii}»al commaiided. AVhen 
the MetaTirns witnessed the delimit and death of llasdrnlial. |J, 
witnessed the ruin ot’ tlie seheme by whieh aloiie (\'irtha"(‘ eonld 
hope to organize deeitive su(‘<*e.ss. — the seheme ol’ en\t‘lopinir 
Home at onee from tin' north and tin* ^ontli of Italy lAMwn elio- 
seii armies, l(*d by two son> of JIamilear * That battle v as tin* 
determining crisis of the eont(‘st not merely between Rome and 
Carthage, but betw(*eu the two srreat families ol’ the world, 
which th(*n made Italy the arena of tlieir oft-renewed contest 
for pre-einiinnice. 

The rreiich historian, Michelet, whose ‘‘ Histoire Romaine’’ 
would have been invaluable if tlie "eneral indii'-try and ae(‘ii- 
raey of the wTiter had m any decree (‘([uaied liis oriirinalit y and 
brillianey, eloquently remarks. It is not Avitliout reason that so 
universal and vivid a reniemhrance of tin* Punic wars lia,< dwelt 
in the memories of men. They formed no mere .strn""l(* to de- 
termine the lot ol’ tw^o cities or two empires : but it w\a.s a sfril’e, 
on the event of wdiieh depended the fate of tw'o races of man- 
kind, whether the dominion ofthe w'orld .should hidoii" to the 
Indo-fierrrianic or to the Semitic* family (»f natioins. Bear in 
mind that the lirst of these e()m})rises, besides the Indians and 
the Persians, the (Treeks. the Romans, and the <i(*rmans. In 
the other arc ranked the Jews and the Arabs, the IMurnicians 
and the Cartha"inia*iis. On the one side is tlie "euins of hero- 
i.sm, of art. and legislation ; on the oilier is the sjnrit (/ industry, 
of commerce, of iiavi<ration. The tw'o opjiositc. ra<*es have every 
W’lie^c come into contact, every wdiere into liostility. In the 
primitive hi.story of P(*rsia and Olialdea, tlie hero(‘s are ]K‘r}>et- 
iii cornhat with .their industrious and perlidioiis 
* See Ainokb vol iii , 3S7 
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.neighbors. The struggle is renewed between the Phoenicians 
and the (I reeks on every -coast of the Mediterranean. The 
Greek sn})plants the Pliajiiieian in all his liietories, all his colo- 
nies in the East : soon will the Roman come, and do likewise in 
the. West. Alexander did i*ar move against Tyre than Salmana- 
sar or Nabueliodonosor had done. Not eonlent with crusliing 
her, he took cave that she never should revive ; for he fo^inded 
Alexandria as her substitute, and changed forever the tr.Tck of 
• the commerce of the world. There remained Carthage — the 
great Car1hagt‘, and her mighty empire — mighty in a far dilfer- 
ent degre(‘ than Phcpiiieia's had been. Rome annihilated it. 
Then occurred lhat which has no ]>arallel in history — an entire 
civilization [KTislied at one blow — vanished, like a falling star. 
The. “ lV‘ri])lus’ ol llanno. a Jew coins, a secure of lines in Plau- 
tus, and, lo, all tliat remain.^ of the Carthaginian world I 

“ Many gcnc'rations must need.s pass away belbre the struggle 
ht‘tween the two races could be renewed ; and the Arabs, that 
formidable rear-guard ol’ tbe Semitie world, dashed forth from 
tlieir deserts. The conflict between the twi> races then became 
the (‘Oil diet ol’ two religious. Fortunate was it that those dar- 
iiiir Saracenic cavaliers eiieounlered in the East the impregnable 
walls ol C%nistanniiople, in the West the chivalrous valor of 
Charle.s Martel and the sword of the Cid. The crusades were 
the natural reprisals for the Arab invasions, and form the last 
(‘]K>eli ol’ that great struggle between the two principal families 
of the Jiuiuan raee.*’ 

It-is dillicult, amid the glimmering light sn])plied by the allu- 
sions ol*tlie eiassieal writers, to gain a lull idea of the character 
aifd instil uli(His of Rome’s great rival. But we can perceive 
how inferior Carthage was to her competitor in military resources, 
and how far less lilted than Rome she was to become the founder 
of centralized and eentraliziug domiuiou, that should endure for 
centuries, and iuse into imperial unity the narrow nationalities 
of the aneieiit races, that dwelt around and near the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Carthage was originally neither tlie most ancient nor the most 
jjowerfid of the iiuiiienjus colonics which the Phauiiciaiis planted 
on tile coast of Northern Africa. J3ut her advantageous posi- 
tion, the exetdleiice of her constUutiou (of which, Uiough ill iu- 
iiiriucd as lo its details, we know that it commanded \he admi- 
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ration of Aristotle), and the commercial and political cner^)" of 
her citizens, ji^ave her the nscendenOy over lIi])j)o, TJti(*a, lit‘]>tis, 
and her other sister Plia*tiieiau cities in those regions ; and she 
finally reduced them to a condition of dependency, similar to 
that which the subject allies of Athens occupied relatively t<» 
that once imperial city. \\'heu Tyre and Sidon, and thciolher 
cities lof Phermeia itself sank from iudejiendcnt re]»ul)lies into 
mere vassal stales of the great Asiatic monarehies. and oh(*yed 
hy turns a Bal)\ Ionian, a Persian, and a ^Macedonian mastcT, tlieir 
power and tlieir traflic rapidly dt^elined, and Oarthape sueet'f'ded 
to the im])ortant maritime and eommercial eharaetm* whiidi they 
had ]>revi()usly maintained. The Cnrlliasiinian^ did not mm*!; to 
eomj)ete with the (ireeks on the iiorl hea^tt'rn slu'ies td ihe 
iterranean, or in the three inland r-eas wlfudi are e.mneeled willi 
it ; hut they maintaiiu‘d an active intercMMirse with flic Ph-i'iil- 
cians, and through them with Tjowct and t ‘enlrril Asia ; and they, 
and they ahaie, after the decline and l*al! of v re navigated the 
waters of the Atlaulie They had the mono]>i>]y of all tlie eoiii- 
Uieree of the w(>rld that was carried oiilu'VMid the Stiaii> nf <iih- 
raltar, AVe have yid extant (in alJretdi transhitieu) the narra- 
tive of the voyage of Ilanno. one of their aduiirals, akiu”’ the 
west(‘rn coast of Afii(’a hir as Sierra lie(».Me ; aud iu tke liaiiii 
})oem of Festns Avieiiu«, freouent reh»reina*.' are made ic ihe rec- 
ords of the voyages of another ci‘lehr.iteil CartluiLMUjan admiral, 
llirnileo, who had ox]dored tlie nortlnvesteru e(»a.*t oi“ ^hirojM*. 
Our own islands are iiientioin'd hy lljimle.> as Ih'* laud< (d' the 
Hiberni and the Alhioni, It is indeed etudain lhal the Oartlia- 
jriuians frefjuenled tiie Cornish coast (as tin* Plio nit'i.iiH had 
done liefuie them) i‘or the purjM>se <>1' jnoeurinir tin ; and tiiere is 
every reason to -helievij that tln‘y sailed as far as tin* eoiists of 
the llaltic for amber. AYheii it is rerneniheyed that the mari- 
ner's compass was unknown in tliosc* aiies, the hohhi(*ss auid skill 
of the seamen of Carthage, and tin* enlerju-ise (d* lier mereliants, 
may be paralleled with any aehievemcnls that tin* hi>lnry of 
modern navigation and commerce e.an produce. i 

,In their Atlantic voyages along the Ai’riean shores, tlie Cartha- 
ginifLn.s followed the doubhj object of trafiie and colonization. 
The numerous settlements that were ]>lante(l hy them along the 
coast froi^ Morocco to Senegal ‘provided I'or the needy iiiembi*rs 
of the constantly increasing population of a great commc^ci^l 
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' crr[iitJil, and a]^o stren^tliciied the influence which Carthage ex- 
crcihcil auioiig the tribes of’ the Airican coast. Besides her fleets, 
her eaicLvaiis gave her a large and lucrative trade with the na- 
tive AlVicaus ; nor must w^e limit our belief of the extent of the 
.Carthaginian trade with the tribes of Central and Western Af- 
rica4)y the nariowuiess of the coiiiiiiercial intercourse which civ- 
ilized nations of modern times have been able to create in those 
regions. • 

All hough e.«sentially a mercantile and seafaring peoph;, the 
C^arthaginiaiis hy no means neglected agriculture. On the con- 
trary, the whole of their territory was cultivated like a garden. 
^Tlie fertility of the soil repaid the skill and toil bestowed on it ; 
and every invader, from Agathocles to JScipio iEmiliaiius. w’as 
struck with admiration at ike rieli pasture lands carefully irri- 
gated, tlu' abuiulaut lKirver«ts, tlie luxuriant vineyards, the plant- 
ations of tig and olive trees, the tlinviug villages, the populous 
towns, and the splendid villas of the w'eahhy Carthaginians, 
thnaigli whicli lii& march lay, as long as he was on Carthuginiaii 
ground 

Allhough the Carthaginians abandoned tbe iEgiean and tlic 
rtUitiis to tluj tlrei'k, tliey were by no means disjiosed to relin- 
(juish U» llu'si' ii\aU the eommcrce and the dominion of the coasts 
of the j\Ieiliterraneau westward of Italy. For centuries the Car- 
thaginians .strove U) make themselves masters of the islands that 
iu^ between Italy and S]>am. They acijuired the Balearic Bl- 
ands, where the juaneipal liarhor, Port Wahoii, still hears the 
iiaine of a Carthaginian admiral. They succeeded in reducing 
the great ])ait ol’ ►Sardinia; but Sicily could never be brought 
into llieir jujvver. They repeatedly invaded that island, and 
n(‘arly overran it ; but tbe resistance wdiicb was opposed to 
them by the tSyraeusans under Gelou, Dionysius, Tinioleon, and 
Agatboeliis, preserved the island from lieeomiiig runic, tliougli 
,many of its cities remained under the Carthaginian rule until 
liome iinally settled the queBiion to w’hoifi JSicily was to belong 
by cf uqp ^erliig it for lierseif. 

With so many elements of success, wdtli almost unbounded 
'wealth, with commerciai and maTitimc activity, wdth a^ferfile 
t(‘rritory, wdtli a ca])ital city of a-lmost iini>regnable strength, 
whth a constitution that insured for centuries thc^ blessing of su- 
/ cial q^der, wdth an aristocracy singularly fertile in^mcn gf thd 
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highest genius, Carthage yet failed signally and calamitously in 
her contest for power with Home. One of the immediate causes 
of this may seem to liave been the want of firmness among lier 
citizens, which made lliem terminate the llrst Piinic w^ar by beg- 
ging peace, sooner lhan endure any longer the liardshijis 'and 
burdens caused by a state of warfare, although their antag^ynisls 
had suflercd far more severely than themselves. Another cause 
was ttie spirit of faction among their leading men, which jircvent- 
cd Hannibal in the second war from being propiTly re-eiilorced 
and suiijiorted. But there were also more general causes why 
Carthage jiroved inferior to Rome. These were her position rel- 
atively to the mass of the inhabitants of the country which sin 
ruled, and her habit of trusting to mercenary armies in her wars. 

Oiir clearest information as to tlib different races of iiuui in and 
about Carthage is derived from Diodorus Siimlus.* That liislo- 
riaii enumerates lour different races : first, he mentions the Plue- 
nicians who dwelt in Cartilage : next, he speaks of the Diby- 
riKeiiieiaus : these, he tells us, dwell in many of the marilirne 
cities, and were eonuected by iiitt*rmarriages with the IMueiii- 
cians, which was the cause of tludr comjiound name ; tliirdly, 
he mentions the Libyans, the hulk and tlie m(»st aneient ])art of 
the population, hating the Carthaginians intensely on account 
of the oppressiveness of their domination: lastly, he names the 
Numidians, the nornadc tribes of tlie frontier. 

It i.«« evident, I'rom tliis descrijition, llial tlie native 1/lliyaii.c 
were a subject class, without franchise or political righis ; and, 
accordingly, we find no iii.stancc .«])ecified in history of a Liiiyan 
holding jiolilical ofliee or military eommand. The lialf-castes, 
the Liby-Phrenicians, seem to have been sometimes sent out as 
colonists ;t hut it may he inferred, from what Diodorus says of 
their residence, that they had not the right of tlie eitizeiisliip of 
Carthage ; and only a single solitary ca.se occurs of one of this 
race being intrusted with authority, and that, too, not emanating 
from tlie home government. This is the instance of tlie oflieor 
sent by Hannibal to Sicily after the fall of Syracuse, y I/ mi Po- 
ly biusf calls Myttinus the Libyan, but whom, from tlic liilh'r ae- 
counttdn Livy, we find to have b(‘cii a Liby-Phcenieiaii and it 
is expres.sly inentioned what uidigiiation was felt by the Cartha- 

♦ Vol. ii., p. 447, Wesseling’s ed. * t See the “ Peri])lus” of llaino. 

t Lib. ix., 22. . ^ Lib. xxv., 40. 
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^rinian commaiiderF in the island that this half-caste should eon- 
Irul thrir ojjcralioiis. 

\Mlh r«'sj)ect 1o the cornposilioii oi‘ their arrni(‘S, it is ohserva- 
hle that, though tliirsting lor extended empire, and though some 
uflier leading iii(‘n heeanie generals of the highest order, the Car- 
lliiigi,pians, as a people, were any thing but personally warlike. 
As long as lln‘y could hire mercenaries to light for them, they 
had little a))petite for the irksome training and the loss ol^valu- 
•ahle lim(‘ 'which military service would have entailed on them- 
sidves. 

As Miclndet remarks, The life of an industrious merchant, 
of a C’arthaginian, was too jn'eeious to be risked, as long as it was 
possible to substitute advantageously for it that of a barbarian 
i’rom Spain or (iauh Carthage knew, and eoiiid tell to a drach- 
ma, what <he life of a man of each nation came to. A Greek 
^^as w'orth more than a Cam])aiiian, a Cairipaiiiaii worth more 
Ilian a tlaul or a S]»aniard. When once tliis t arilV of blood was 
eorreetly imuh* out, Carthage began a -war as a mercantile spec- 
uJation. Sli<‘ tried to iuak(‘ eoinpiests in tlie hope of getting new 
niiiies to w'(»rk, or to (>pen livsh markets for her exports. In one 
venture slie could allord to sjiend iilly thousand mcreenaries, in 
ajKdhev rather more. If tiie returns were good, there 'w^as no rc- 
gi\t lidt fur the capital that had been sunk in the investment; 
more money got more men, and all went on well."* 

Aruye.> e()in]K)S(‘d ol’ ibreign mereenaries have in all ages been 
as liirmidalfie to their emjdoyers a.s to the enemy against whom 
they were din'cted. We kinnv of one occasion (hetAveeii the iirst 
and si*(a)iid J’unic wars) wdien (hirthage \vas brought to the very 
brink of deslruelion by a revolt ol'lier ibreign troops. Other iiiu- 
linies f>f the same kind must from time to lime have occurred, 
rrobably one of these was the cause of the comparative weak- 
ne>s nl‘ Carthage at the time of the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, >0 dilferent I'rom the energy Avith Avhich she attacked 
<4elon half a century earlier, and Dioiiysiu.? half a century later. 
Anil e yi ^^ wlieu we consider her armies with reference only to 
li-heir ellieieiiey in w^arlare, Ave jioreeive at once the inferiority^ ol 
such bands ol’ coiKhtd icri , hrouglit tggether AAathoul any coi^irnon 
bond of origin, taidics, or cause, to.tbe legions ol Rome, Avhich, 
at the time of the runic Avars, xvere raised from the very llower 
/ * “ Histoirc Romaine,'’ yol ii , p, 40. * 
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of a hardy agfricullural po]iulalioii, truiiR*d in llic btrictost disci- 
pline, habituated to rielory, and aiuiiiatetl by the most resolute 
patriotism. And this sliows, also, the traiis(‘.eiideney of the peiiiiis 
of Hannibal, which could form such discordant materials into a 
compact organized force, and inspire them Avitli the s]nrit of pa 
tient disci])linc and loyalty to their chief, so that tlu*y wcav- true 
to him in his adverse a.s well as in his prospi*rous furtimes ; and 
throiiirhout the checkered series (>!’ his campai«iiis no jianic rout 
ever disirraced a divisicai under his command, no mutiii\ or even 
alteiii])t at mininy, wa<j ever known in his camp : and linaliy, 
fifter lift cell years of Italian wart arc, his men foJl('Wi‘(i iheir old 
leader to /arna, ‘-with no fear and little hope. and tlieov (^i 
that disastrous field, stood linn aroiiinl liiin, hi< Old (Itiard. till 
Niimidian allies caine up on their liank, when at last, 
snrrouiub'd and over]K)^eered. tin* veteran liattalious sealet! their 
(lovotjoii to iheir Cfen('’'al l-y iht-ir blood ! 

“ But il Hannibal's genius may be likened to the Homeric <rod. 
who in hi- hatred to the Trojans, n-es from lii** decji 1t» rally tlu‘ 
faint iiitr reeks and to lead tiiem auaiiist the (‘nem\ m' the calm 
courarre witli which Hector met hi- more than hiuiian adversary 
in his country's cause is no imwoitiis irnajie (•{’ the iLii\iol,hnii: 
mafrnaniinity disj)]ayed l»y t]n‘ anMocraev <d‘ home ll.nLni- 

bal utterly ech'pses Ihirthagc, so. on the contraiy, Fahliis. Man'el- 
liis, Claudius Nero, even ^kd|>io iiimsclf are a.- noliuiiL'^ tvle. u 
cannpared to the s])inC ttnd wi.-dem. ami })i»\\Lr of hoiic* Tin; 
senate, Avhich voted il'^ thanks to Its political (‘nemy, Yarn*. al’tt*r 
his disastrous del’eat. ‘ because he had not iJei5]iaired of t-be com^ 
monwealth,' and Avhich disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, 
or to threaten, or in any way to notice tlic twelve cfjloni'*.- which 
had refused their accustomed snp]>hes of men for the aimy. f.sr 
more to be bonored than tlie eoiK|ucn>r of Zama.. This we should 
the more carcliilly bear in mind, beeaust? our tendency is to ad- 
mire individual jrreatness far more than national; and, as no 
sin«^le Roman will bear com]»arison to ITamiibal, we are ajd to 
niarmur at the event oi' the contest, and to tliink that i] ' jdctorv 
WAS awarded to the least v/ortliy of the romhatants. On the 
coutftiry, never Avas tlie wis^lom cd' God’s providence more mani- 
fest than in the issue of the strug.Ldc between Romo and (hirlha<j;e. 

“We j^^flv^nced to Waterloo the Greck^j did to 'l'li(.riiioj)>l r ■ all 
of us without fear, and most of us Avitliout hope.” — Sj/uth vf Gcncial Foy. 
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II wa?i rloarly for the pfood of mankind tliat IfannibLil should he 
conquered ; his Iriumjdi 'W'ould Inna* slopped tlio progress ol' the 
w'orld : ihr i.rreat men enn only act ])ermaiieutly by iormin^ f^reat 
nations ; and no one man, even though it were Hannibal him- 

• seir, can in one ^reneralion efiect such a work. Hut where tlie ^ 
nalMii has hecji merely enkindled for a while by a f^rcat man’s 
spiril. the h<.dit ]>asscs away witli him who commimici^led it; 
and the nation, when he is ^one, is libe a dead body, 1o which 
ma^nc po\v<*r had J‘or a moriunit tnven unnatural life : when the 
charm has cejised, the body is^ eold and still’ as before. He who 
»rrieves ov(‘r the battle of Zama should carry on his thouf^lits to 

• a ]>eriod ihirly years later, when Hannibal must, in the course 
ol nature. Inive been dead, and consider bow the isolated Pliann- 
eian city fd' CarlbaLu? was fitft^d to receive and to consolidate tlie 
eivilizafion (»f (rreeee, or by its Jaws and institutions 1o bind to- 
^u'lher barbarians i>f every race and Janjrnage into an organized 
empire, and prc'pare them for becoming, wlien that empire was 
(li>>(dved. tlie JVee members of the commonwealth of Clinstian 
Euro[>e 

It was in the spring of 207 H 0. that Hasdruhal, after skill- 
fully disontansrling himself from the Roman forces in Spain, and 
alter a marcli conducted A\ilh great judgment and little loss 
throuirh tlie iultnior of (jaul and the yiasses ol’ the Alps, appear- 
ed in the country that now is the north of Lombardy at the head 
of 1r(^>ps which he iiad ])artly hroiight out of Spain and partly 
Jevjeil anuintr Ihe I lauls and Ligurians on his way. At this time 
Hanniliai, veitli his niicojnpierc<l and seeiriiiigly unconquerahle 
yrmy. Jiad h(‘en eialit years iii Italy, executing with strenuous 
feroc'ity the vow of hatreil to Rome which had been sworn by 
liim vhile yet a child at the bidding of bis- father llamiicar ; 
V lio, as be boasted, bad trained up his three sons, Hannibal, llas- 
di’nhaJ, and Mago, like lliree lienfs whelps, to ])rey ii])on the Ro- 
• mans. Jhit llamiibal’s latter eainpaigns had not been signalized 
Ity .any such great victories as marked ti?e first years of bis iri- 
It.aiy. The stern spirit of Roman resolution, ever high- 
est in (lisa.'^ler and danger, had neither bent nor dcspaircc^ bc- 

• • 

* Arnold, vol in., p. Gl. 'J'hc abovq is one of Ihc numerous bursts of 
elofpK'iicc llial adorn Arnold's last volume, and cause such deep regret 
^tbrtL iliat Y(dun\e sboulil have been I ho last, and its great.* ar^l good author 
^avc been cut ofl’ witii Ins work thus inCbmidote. 
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ncalh tlie merciless blows which “ the dire African” dealt her ' 
in rapid succession a1 Trehia, at Tlirasyiiieiic, and at t’anna*. 
Her j)opulalion was lliinned hy repealed slaufrhter in tlie held ; 
poverty and actual scarcity ground down the survivors, through 
the fearful ravages which llannihal's cavalry sincad through 
their corn-hekls, their pasture lands, and thejr vineyards ; nany 
of hei\allies went over to the invader's side ; and new clouds of 
foreign war threatened her from Macedonia and CTaul. Jlut 
Rome receded not. Rich and j)oor among her citizens Aued with 
each other in devotion to their country. The wealthy placed 
their stores, and all placed their lives, at the state's disposal. 
And though Hannibal could not he driven out of Italy, tliough 
every year brought its sul]’eriugs and sacrilices, Rome felt that 
her constancy had not been exerte I in vain. If she was weak- 
eiiecl hy the continued strife, so Avas Hannibal also : and it Avas 
clear that the unaided resources of his army aviu’c* unequal to tlie 
task of her destruction. The single deer-hound could not ])ull 
doAvn the quarry Avhich he had so I’uriously assailed. Rome not 
only stood fiercely at hay, hut had })ressed hack and gened her 
antagonist, that still, however, AA’atched her in act to spring. She 
was weary, and bleeding at every jicre ; and there seemed to he 
little hope of her escape, if the other hound ol'old llamilcar'b ra(*e 
should come up in time to aid his brother in the death-gra]q)le. 

Hasdruhal had commanded the Carthaginian armle^ in Sjiaiu 
for some time with A^arying hut generally uiil'avorahle fm'tiUK*. 
He had not the full authority oAvr the Jbmie forc(‘h in that coun- 
try AA'hicli his brother and his fatlnu' liad ])re\i(uisly exercist‘d. 
The faction at Carthage, which AA’as at feud Axitli liis family, 
succeeded in fettering and interfering Avith liis poAver ; and olluu* 
generals were from time to time soul iiitii Sjiaiii. Avbose errors 
and misconduct caused the rcA'erses that Hasdruhal met Avith. 
This is expressly attested hy the Creek historian Polybius, avIio 
was the intimate friend of the younger Alneauus, and dri^w Ills 
information resjicctiiig the. second Pimic Avar i‘n»iii the best pos- 
sible authorities. Livy gives a long narrative of caiiqyMcrns be- 
tween the Roman commanders in Spain and Jlasdnibal, Avbicli 
is so (palpably deformed by fictions and exaggerations as to bo 
hardly deserving of attention. * 

See tbe e^*elk?nt crilicisnis of Sir Walter Uakigli on this, ip his 
’* History of^ihe World,” book y., chap, iii., .sec. II. 
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II is clear lliat, in llio yciir 208 B.C., at least, Hasdrnbal out- 
iii.tiicuvcrcd PiiOliiis Sc.ipio; vv1h» held tlie command of the Ho- 
man Jorces iji Sj)ain, and whose ohjcet was to prevent liim from 
j)assintr Ihc rynaiecs and marciiin^ u])on Italy. Seipio expected 
• that ilasdruhal would attiniipt tlic nearest route aloii" the coast 
of Ihc Merlilerrancan, and lie tiierelbrc (carefully Jortified and 
<riianled the jiasses of llie (‘astern Pyrenees. But Hasjlrubal 
]»asM‘d the>e moiinlains lu'ar their western extremity ; anfl then, 
wjIIj a considerable force ol* Sjianish infantry, witli a small num- 
ber of A Incan troojis, with some elejdiants and much treasure, 
he marclu'd, not directly toward the coast of the Mediterranean, 
*lml in a iiorl in'astern line toward the centn' of fiaul. He hail- 
ed for tile winter in the territory of the Arverni, the modern Aii- 
veviriK*, and (‘onciliated or pifi'chased the pood will of the (.lauls 
in that repion so far that he not only Ibinid friendly winter (piar- 
teis ainoii'i them, but preat numbers of them enlisted under him ; 
and on tin* a])))roa(‘h oi s])rinp, marched with him to invade Italy. 

By thus ent<*rinp (laid at the southwest, and avoidinp its south- 
ern maritime diMricts. Hasdrubal kept the Romans in complete 
ipnorance of his precise o])eralions and movements in that coun- 
try ; all that th(‘y knew M’as that Hasdrubal had ballled Scijiio's 
attem})ts to d(‘taiii Jmu m Sjiaiii : that he had crossed the J*yre- 
jiees with soldierr?, elephants, and money, and that he was rais- 
inir fresh iorces amonir the (lauls. The sprinp was sure to brinp 
him into Italy, and then would come the real tempest of the war, 
whe^i from the north and from the south the two Carthapiiiian 
anm<‘g, each under a sou of the Thunderbolt,* were to gather 
ljL)p(‘ther aroimd the seven hills of Home. 

In this emerpeiiey the Komans looked arnonp themselves earn- 
estly and anxiously for leaders lit to meet tlie .perils of the dfem- 
inp canijiaipn. 

The senate reenmmended the people to elect, as one of their 
•consuls, (Jaius Claudius Nero, a patrieian of one of the families 
(d* the pr(‘at ( Jlaudiau house. Nero had Airved durinp the pre- 
-/‘ars of the war both apainst Hannibal in Italy and 
lurainst Hasdrubal in Spain ; hut it is remarkable that tlie his- 
1ori(‘s whi(‘h we possess la'covd iR) suceesse.s as havin<3^ been 
achieved by him eillier liefore or i>lter his preat campaign of the 

\ Hainilcar was surnaincil B.irca; which means the Thynder-bolt. Sul- 
'tnn lia,iazcl had the siindar surname of Yilderim. * 
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Mctaurns. Il proves iiinch for tlie sa^aeily t>r the leading iii<ai 
of the senate llial llo'y re(*ojrni/A‘(l iii j\'ero the eiienry and spiiit 
wliieli were recjiiired at this (*risis, and it is ecpiaLly civdilahle 
to the patriotism of the ])eople that Ihey Jollowed the adMee of 
the senate by eleetinir a general avIio had no showy expdoits to 
reecnnmend him to their ehoiee. 

It was a matter of greater dillienlty to find a second consul ; tlic 
laws r('(|uired that one consul sliould ])e a plelieian ; and the ple- 
beian iiohdily liad heini fearfully thinned hy the events of the 
war. "While the seiiaUu's anxioi sly deliberated amoiiir llu'iu- 
f-elve-s what lit eolleasrue for JS'ero could lie nominated at the 
fominjr eomitia, and sorrowinlly reealleii the names olWhneel- 
lus. Gracehus. and other ]deheian jreiierals wJio wcuv no more, 
c'lie laoitnrn and moody old man sa\ in sullen apathy amonu:tlie 
eon>eri]tt falliers. Tins wa.s ^Marcus Livins, wl)o liad l)<‘»-ii r‘oii- 
sul in the year heforc tiio be^iniiinir of' this war, and liad lh<*n 
trained a victory over the lilyriaes. After liis consubhlp lie liad 
been imjieaeherl before tlie ]>eo]»le on a ehar<re of peeulalum and 
unfair divi.siou of tlie sjioils amonir his soldiers : tin* venliet was 
unjustly liiveii ajraiiist him, and the sense ol this wroiirr, and f)f 
the indj<rnity thus ]mt n]ion him, liad rankled mic(‘asin^ly iii the 
l;osom of Livins, so that ft.r eijrlit years after his trial he Jiud lived 
ill seclusion in his country seat, takiiiir no part m any aliairs id’ 
state. Latterly the censors had compelh‘d him to eome to Jiomo 
jjnd n'suine his jdaee in the senate, where he used to sit irL»oiiiily 
apart, trivinir only a silent A^ote. At last an unjust aecu.^ atioii 
airainst one ofliis near kinsmen made liiin break silence, and lie 
Jiaranirned the house in words ot Avenrlit and sense. AvliieJi drew 
attention In him, and lau^lit the senators tliat a stroiiir spiut 
(hvelt beneath that nriini])o.«ino: exterior. Now, Avhih' they were 
debatinp^ on A\hat noble of a pleln>iari house was fit to assume 
1h(* ])erilous honors ot* the eonsulat*’,, some of the edder ol' llnau 
looked on Marcus LiviiH. and reinemheriid that in the very last 
triumph which had heen celehrati^d in the streets of Home, tins 
grim old man had sat in the car fd‘ Auetory. and tiiat h tl,''*d of- 
fered tfic last thanksgiving sacrifu-c for the success of the ibniiau 
armsl"whieh had hied before Capitoliiic Joa^^. Tlien*. had been 
no triumphs since Hannihul carno into Italy. The Illyrian eum- 
jiaiirn of LjA'i/is Avas the last that liad Leeii so honored ; jierhaps 
it might be destined lor Iiim iioav to renew tlie Joiig-inteaiijiLed 
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scries. The senators resolved tliat Livius slioultl be pul in noin- 
inalion as consul with Nero*; Ihe ]icojjle were A^iljin<r 1o elect 
him : the only ojiposition came Irom ]jims(‘ll‘. He lauiited tlicin 
with their inconsisleiiey in hoiiorinjr the man whom they had 
convicted oJ‘ a base crime. “ If 1 am iimoeeiil,’ said he, “why 
did \^)ii ]dacc such a stain on me ? If I airi iruilty, why am [ 
more iit lor a second consulship than I was for my iirst ^Jie 
^fhe other .senators remonstrated with him, uririnjif the example 
ot the yzreat CJaiuillus, who, after an unjust condeiiiiiation on a 
t-imilar eharire, both served and saved hi& country. At last Liv- 
i\\> ceas(‘d to ohjed ; and l‘aius t h and ius Nero and M arens Liv- 
i'ls Avere eho.-en consuls of Itoiue. 

A (piarrcl had Jun^ exi.sied between the two consuls, and tlic 
senators >trov(i to elleet a reciftricihation betAvt'cu them belore the 
camjiaiiiu. Hert' airani Hiviu.s for a long tirin* obstinately resist- 
ed the wish of his lei low-senators. He said it was ])ost for the 
slate that he and Nero should continue to hate one another. 
Each Mould do his duty hotter when he knew that lie w^as 
Avatehed hy an oueniy in the person of his own colleague. At 
last the eutr(Mtie^ of the senate prevailed, and Livius consented 
to forciro ihe feud, and to co-o])crate wdth Nero in preparing for 
tlie eonuiur sinigule. 

As soon as the Avi liter siioavs AA'crc thaAved, Ha.'idruhal corn- 
iiK'uced his march Irom Aiiver£riie to the Al]is. He experienced 
IK. lie (^’ the diilieuliies Avhieh liis brother had met Avith from the 
rnoimlaiu Inhes. Ilamiihars army had been the first body of 
r eg Ilia troops tliat had cA^er traA^ersed their regions ; and, as 
Ai'ild aniiuals assail a traveler, the naliAK*s rose ag^ainst it iii- 
sliiK'lively, in iinajiined dei’ense of their own habitations, wdiicli 
they sn])])osed to he the objects of Carthaginian ambition. But 
the lame of the AA\'ir, with which Italy liad noAV been eoiwulsed 
lor twelve years, had penetrated into the Aljdiie. ])asses, and the 
•mountaineers noAV understood that a mighty city soutliAvard of 
the Al])s Avas to be att acked by the troops A^hom tlicy saAV riiareh- 
them. They now not only op])osed no resistance to 
ihe passacre of Hasdruhal, hut many of thtm, out of the love of 
enterprise and plunder, or allured hy the high pay that hci ofler- 
ed, look scMwice Avith him ; and 1jj:ius he adA’^anced upon Italy 
^vi/h an army that gathered 'Strengtli at cvcry^leagne. It is 
^id, also, that some of the most important eiigine*criiig works 

• 
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which Hannibal had constructed were found hy Hasdruhal still 
ill existeii(‘e, and mati*riiilly favored the speed ol‘ liis advance. 
Ho thus emerged into Italy from the Alpine valleys niiicli sooner 
than had heen anticipated. Many warriors of the Lip^urian tribes 
joined him; and, crossing the Kiver Po, lie marclied down i^s 
southern bank to the city of Placentia, which he wisli(*tl- to se- 
cure as a base for his future ojierations. Placentia resist eil him 
as bi'avely as it liad resisted Jlaimilial Iw'elve years beforehand 
for some time Hasdruhal was occupied Avitli a fruitless siei^e be- 
fore its walls. 

Six armies were levied for the defense of Italy when tin* loiijr- 
dreaded a])])roach of Hasdruhal was announcetl. Seventy thne- 
sand Homans served in the ljft(‘eu le.Lnons, of which, with an 
equal number of Italian allies, kliose armies and the *rarnsnn> 
were compo.'^ed. Hjiward of thirty 1hou^anl1 mrire Ihniians wau'e 
serviiipf in Sicily. Sarilinia, and Sjiam. Tb(‘ whoh* numlxT of 
Homan citizens of an a^e lit for military duty scarcely (‘xcecdcil 
a hundred and thirty tliousand. The census taken belore the 
commeneeiiuMit of tin* w-ar had shown a total ol two liuudred 
and seventy thousand, whieli liad been diniini.^licd by mon* than 
half duriufr tw^elve year.-^. The.^e numlH*rs are fearfully empliatic 
of tlui extremity to winch Home wa^ reduced, and oi* Iku* Luaan- 
tic ellbrts in that ^reat agony of her fate. N(‘l moridy in<*n, but 
money and military stores, w'ere drained to the utmost ; and if 
the armies of that year should b(‘ swvjit oti by a repetitiow of tin' 
slaughters of Thrasymeiie and C’anna*, all fell that l^ome vould 
cease to exi.st. Even ii’ the cam paiirn were to be marked liy no 
decisive succe.=^.son either side, her ruin se(‘med eertain. In South 
Italy, Hannibal had either delaelied Home’s allies iVom her, or 
had impoveri^ht^d them hy the ravages ol'liis army. If Hasdru- 
hal eould have done tlie same in TTjiper Italy : if Etruria, llm- 
hria, and Northern Lalium had eitlier rovidted or been laid 
■waste, Home mnsl have sunk beneath sheer starvation, lor the 
hostile or desolated ferritory w^onld havi* yielded no sup])lies of 
corn for her population, and money to purcdiasi* it 
there was none, instant victory was a matter of life or d(‘a11;. 
Threr of Ikt six armies weie ordered to 1b(‘ north, l>ut the lir.sl 
of these w'as required to ovcr»w'e the disaffected bUrnseans. The 
second army ^)f the north was -jinslied forward, under J’oruus. 
the prretcr, to meet and keep in check the advanced troo])s of 
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HasdruLal ; while the ihird, the p^rand army of the north, which 
was to he under tlie immediate command of tlie consul Li v ins, 
who liad the chief command in all North Italy, advanced mu^^ 
slowly ill its supyjort. There Avere similarly three armies in the 
stullf, under the orders of the other consul, Claudius Nero. 

Tlie lot had decided that Livius was to be opposed 1o Hasdru- 
hal. and that Nero should face Ilamiibal. And “ when all was 
ordca'ed as lliemselves thought best, the Iaa^o consuls wentVorth 
of the city, each his several way. The j)eoplo of Koine wctc 
noAv quite otherwise alfeeted than they had been when L. JErriil- 
ius Paulus and C. Terenliiis Varro were sent against Jiannilial 
They did no h)ng(*r take upon them to direct their generals, or 
bid them dispatch and win the A’ictory betimes, but rather they 
sh)()d in fear lest all diligence* wisdom, and valor shouhl jirovc 
ton llltl(‘ ; for since lew yt*ars had ])nssed wherein some one of 
their generals had not been slain, and since it was manifest that, 
if (dther ol‘ these present consuls Avere defeated, or put to the 
worst, the two Carthaginians would fortliAvith join, and make 
^hort work with the other, it seemed a greater happiness than 
could be ex]»ected that each of them should return liome Auetor, 
and come oil’ Avith honor from such mighty o})po&ition a.s he Avas 
like to lind. With extreme diliiculty had Koine held up her head 
ever since the battle of Canine ; though it were so, that Hanni- 
bal alone, AA'ith little helji from Cartilage, had conlinued the war 
in Italyi But thercj Avas iioaa" arriAvd another son of Amilear. 
and (>iie that, in his jiresent expedition, had seemed a man of 
more sqtliciency than Hannibal him.«elf ; for Avhereas. in that 
loug and dangerous march thoroAv barbarous nations, oa^t great 
rivers, and mountains that Avere thought unpassahlc, Hannibal 
had lost a great part of his army, this Asdrubal, in the same 
])laees, had multiplied his nunihers, and gathering the people that 
he found in the way, descended from the Alps like a roAvling 
s4iow-hiill, far greater than he came over the Pyrenees at his first 
setting out of Sjiain. These considerations ffnd the like, of wliich 
..lited many unto them, caused the jjeople of Kome to 
Avait upon their consuls out of the toAvri, like a pensive train of 
mourners, thinking iijioii Marcellus •and Cris)»inus, upon A\^ioin, 
ill the like sort, they had given attendance the last year, but saw 
nyikber of them return aliA'’e from a less dangerous y^ar. Partic- 
marly old Q.. Fabius gave his accustomed advice to Ivi. Livius, 
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lliat lie should uh^lniii i'roiii giving or taking battle until lie well 
iiiuloij-lcHul the eiieiiiii's condition. But the consul made him a 
froward lUhswcr, and ^ai^l tliat he would iigJit tlie very fust day, 
for tliat he Ihouglit it long till he should either recover his honor 
by victory, or, by seeing the overthrow of his own unjust citizens, 
satisfie Ininseir with the joy ot a great tliough not an hoi,i,est re- 
venge. But his meaning was better than his words. 

Haiiiiihal at thi.'i ]»eriod occupied with his veteran l>ut much- 
reduced lorces the extreme south ol* Italy. It liad not been e\ 
peeted either by Irieiid or foe that Ihisdiubal wouhl eilirt his 
jiassage of the Alps so early lu the year as aidualiy oeeuned. 
And even when lianuibal leariu'd that his hrotloT w:ts in Italy, 
and had advanced as far as Blaceiitia, he was (obliged to ]>ause 
lor lurtlier intelligence before he Itjmself comuieiictMl active opera- 
tions, as he could not tell wlictlier his hrotliev nnglit not be in- 
vited into Etruria, to aid the parly there that was disalb*c1ed to 
Rome, or 'whether he ^^ould march <lo\vii ])y tlie Adriatic Sea. 
Hannibal led his troop.*^ out of their winter quarters in llriitiiuu!, 
and marelied northward as far as Canusiuiii A’ero had Ids lu^ad- 
quarters near Veiiusia, wdth an army whieli he had increased to 
forty thousand foot and two thousand live hundnnl li<»rst., by in- 
cor])oratiiig under his own eoiumand some of tlie lt‘giens wlneli 
had been intended to act unJei other generals in tlu' soulli. Tlnn o 
was another Roman anay, twenty thousand slroiux, south ol’ Han- 
nibal, at Tarentnm. The slrenirlh oi'ilniT cily secured tliis iio- 

- I 

man force i’roin any attack liy Ilaiiuiliai, and it was a ^serious 
matter to marcli iiortliwaard and leave it in bis rear, free lo act 
against all liis de])otV and allies in the friemily ])avt of Italy, wliicli 
for tlie two or lliiee la.^1 campaigns iiad served liiiii for a liase 
of liis o}>eration.s. Moreover, A»ero’s army was so strong that 
lianuibal could not concentrate troops ciionfrb lo assnine the of- 
fensive again.'-t it without weakeniinr his garrisons, and relijujui.^li- 
ing, at lea>t for a time, his grar-q) u]iou tlie sijuliuu'ii provinces. 
To do this: hefore htfwas certainly infonueii of Ins Inetlier's opiu*- 
alious would liave been a Ur'eb\^.s saerilice, as Ahuo ciiiiJd retreat 
bei’ore him n})ou tlie oilier Roman armies m;ar the capital, auu 
fja^iiibal knew by (‘Xperie^ice that a mere advance oi’ his army 
upon the w alls of Rome w'opid have no eliect on the Ibrtnnes of 
the w’ar. In the hope, proliably, of inducing Isero lu follow him, 

^ * Sir Waller Ilalcigh. 
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and of ^^ainin«^ au op])orlimily of onlrnaneiivorijjpr thoPorr)nn con- 
sul and aitackin" kiui on liis inarcli, Hannibal moved iiilo Lu- 
eania, and llieii l>aek into Apulia ; lie ajraiii iiiarelied down into 
Bniliiimij and &lren<rt Jieiied liis army l>y a levy of recruits in that 
(ITslriet. N(‘rc) followed him, but <ravc him no chance of assail- 
in;^ liim at a disadvantages Some partial encounters seem to 
. have taken place ; hut tlie consul could not pr(*vent Ilanii^bars 
.^unciion willi his Hruttian levies, nor could Hannibal fraiii au oji- 
port unity of suri)risiu" and cnl^llill<r the, consul Hannibal re- 
turned to his ibrmcr head-quarters at Canusium, and halted there 
in e\'jM‘etati(>n of further tidings (»f his brotlier's movements. 
Keio also resumed his juniu*r jiositioii iu obs-crvaiion ef the 
thni hafriiiiau aiiny. 

Meaiiwlple. Hasdriibal had •i-aLed the si(‘i>e ('f T'lacentla, and 
\Mis advancing toward Arimliium on tlic Adiialicj and drniuuf 
beiiire him the Roman army under I’ovcius. .Nor winm the c‘ou- 
sn! Liviiis Ijad come up, and united tlic second and third armi(‘s 
(tf the math, could lie mak(‘ head n'raiu'^t 1l»e iiivadtirs. The 
Pomaus still fell hack befor<‘ Hasdruhal, beyond Arimiumin Ik*- 
yf»nd the JMetaurus, and as far as ilio little town ol' ?^ena, In the 
sc‘Utb(‘ast of that river. Ha.'drubal wri> not iminimirul of tlie ne- 
cessliy of a<‘tiii«^ In concert witli liis brother. He sent mi‘ssen- 
gers to Hannibal to amiouiiee liis own line of marcli, and to pro- 

^ al^lalIst^ wlioiii Livy cupied spiilvC of Xcro's ;iaiiun^ repeated 
viclor’fs ovci llauuitMl, and killiii" and i. iking lus ijien liy Umks ofllion- 
sands ^The falsehood of all tins is self-evident. If Xcro could thus al- 
ways hc.it Ilannihah the Loinans woiihl not have been in such an agony 
ofhlread about ILisdruhai as all wiitero tle&enbc Indeed, we have tlie 
(ixprcs.s testtiiionv of Polybius that the statements which we read in Livy 
of Marcc'llus, Xero, and olIu;rs gaming victoric.s over- Hannibal in Italy, 
inu.st bt‘ ail I.ibncations of Koman vanity. Pol>bms slates, lib xv., S(‘c. 
16, that Hannibal wa.s never defeated before the baltb’ of Zama ; and in 
einoiher passage, book i\ , eliap 3, he mentions that after the defcals which 
Hnnnihal inllictcd on the Homans in the early y^ars of the war, they n<» 
loiig(:r dared face his army in a pitched bailie on a fair field, and yet they 
'joiau iy maiiitamed the war. Ho rightly explains this by refeiring to 
the superiority of Hanmhars cavalry, the arm which gamed him all his 
victories ]5y keeping wuMiin fortified lines, or close to the sides^of The 
• mountains wlien llanmhal approaelied them, the Homans rendiTcd lus cav- 
alry midreetive; and a glance at the googiaphy of Italy will show how’ an 
can traverse llic greater part uf that country without yentunng far^ 
fsMin the high grounds. 
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pose that they should unite their armies in South TTmhria, and 
then wheel round anainst Home. Those messenp^ers traversed 
the cfrealer part of’ Italy in safety, hut, 'when close to the ohject 
of tlieir mission, were captured by a Homan detachment ; and 
Hasdnibars letter, delailinsr his whole plan of the cainpaip^n, w;is 
laid, not in his l>rolher\s liaiids, but in those of llie eomi.nander 
of the Homan armies of the soutli. J?^ei*o saw at once the full 
im])6rtan(*e of the crisis. The two sons of Ilamilear were now 
within two hundred miles of each other, and if home w(*re to l)o 
saved, the brothers must never meet alive. JVero instant 1\ or> 
dered seven thousand ])iek(‘d men, a thousand beinpf eavalr}\ to 
hold themselves in readiness for a secret (*\]H*dition airainst one 
of Ha uni ha Is irarriscnis, anti as soon as iiijrht had set in. he liur- 
ried forward on his hold tailerprist^ : but he f[mckl\ hdl the south- 
ern road toward Lucania, and. wlietdinir round, jjrcVsed north- 
ward with the utmo.-t rajudity toward Ihceiium. lit* had, dnr- 
iiifr lilt* ])reeedmp: alteriit>on. sent messenjrers U) Home, who were 
to lay Hastlrnljars lettt‘i> lieiore tin* st^nate. Tht'ro was a law 
forhiddinir a ft)nsnl to make war or mareh his army heytuitl the 
limits of tlie prtwiiiee assipfiied tt)him : hnt in sii(*h an t‘mer»-(.ii(.y, 
!N^ero diti not wait for the pt*nnissioii of tin* S(*nate to t‘xt*eute Ins 
jiroject, hnt inft)rmed lliem that hr wa.s alrt'ady f>n liis marcli to 
join Liviu.s ap^ainst llastlruhal. lie advised tluau to send the 
two h^jrions A\liieli formetl Hit* home prarrison tai to Narnia, so as 
to deft'iitl that pass f)f the Flarninian rt»atl airain^t Hasdrnhal. in 
case Ii<‘ sliould march nixui Home before the (‘inisular arimev eoulil 
attack liim. They were to suj>]dy the place of these two lep:ious 
at Home hy a levy r// /jnfssc in tin* city, and ]>y orderinir up the 
reserve h'p’ioii from (hijnia. These were his eommmiiealioiis to 
the senate He also sent liorseiaen forward alonpr his line of' 
riiarcli, witli orders to the lt>eal autliorities to hriiipr store.-^ of’ jiro- 
visions and refre>lim(*nt of every kind to the road-side, and to 
have rtdays of carriap^es reaily iiir the coiiveyaiitM* of the wearied 
soldiers. Such were the ]>ree.autious which In* took lor acreler- 
atirij^his march ; and wlien lie had advanced some liitje distan(*e 
from liis eainj), hF briefly informed his soldiers of the rt^al uhjrct 
of tlj[cir ex'jieditiou. He tqjd tliein that never was there a de- 
siprn more seeminpfly audacious and more nially safe. Hi* said 
he was leading them to a certain victory, for his colleague had 
an army large enough to balance the enemy already, so that Ihei*' 
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s'siwds would decisively turn tlie scale. The very rumor that a 
I’resh consul and a fresh army ’had come up, when heard on the 
hatlledieJd (and he would take care that they should not he heard 
of liefore they were seen and felt), w'ould settle the business. 
They would have all the credit of the victory, and of having: 
d(\'ilt Uie linal decisive hlow\ He appealed to the enthusiastic 
reception which they already met with on their line of niarcii as 
"a proof and an omen of their ffood fortune.* And, indeed, tfteir 
\\^ioh» ])ath was amid the vow's, and prayers, and praises of th(‘ir 
countrymen. The entire population of the districts throufrh 
hich they passed flocked to the road-side to sec and bless tlu^ 
deliverers of their eouiitr}'. Food, drink, and relVeshments of 
every kind were eagerly jnessed on their acceptance. Each ])eas- 
ant thought a favor was conferred on him if one of Nero’s chosen 
]»and \\ould“accept aujrht at his hands. The soldiers caught the 
full s])irlt oi‘ their leader. Nijrlit and day they marched for- 
ward. takin;^r their hurried meals in the ranks, and restinsr by re- 
bus in the wagons wliich the zeal of tlic country people provid- 
eil, and Mhich followed in the rear of the column. 

Meanwhile, at Itome, the new’s of Nero’s expedition had 
caiised tin* «rr(*atest excitement and alarm. All men felt the 
lull audacity of the enterprise, but hesitated what epithet to aj)- 
])1\ to it. It was evident that Nero’s conduct w’oulil be judjred 
of hy the event, that most unfair criterion, as the Roman histo- 
rian tridy terms it.f JVojde reasontM on the perilous state in 
which Nt*ro had left the rest of his army, without a general, and 
(lejirived of the core of its strength, in the vicinity of the terrible 
Haniiiha^. Tlu'v speculated on how lon^ it w^onld take llanni- 
hafto ]mrsne and overtake Nero himsell’, and his expeditionary 
lorec. They talked over the fomier disasters of tlio W’ar, and the 
**J'all of bolli the consuls of Ihe last year. All these calamities 
had come on iherii while they had only one Carthaginian <^en- 
eral and army 1o deal with in Italy. Now they had two runic 
wars at a lime. They had tw^o Cartha^inii^n armies, they had 
almnsi tw^o Jdannibals in Italy. Hasdrubal w\as sprun*? from the 
'**1fame lather ; trained up in the same hostility U) Home ; ecpially 
praetict‘d in batlle against their lej^ions ; and, if the comparati^'« 

. bivy, lit) XXV ii , e. 45 . ^ 

t “ Adparebat (quo inlul iniquius est) ex eventu famam habiturum.’' — 
Lr‘V,‘iib. xxvii , c. 44. «• , 
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Speed and success with -vvliicli he had crossed the Alps was a fair 
test, he was even a holler general tlian liis brother. With fear 
for their interpreter of ever}’’ rumor, they exaggerated the strengl h 
of their ciierny s forces in every quarter, and criticised and dis- 
trusted their own. 

Fortunately for Home, while she was thus a pri*y l,v terror 
and anxiety, her consul’s nerves were stout and strong; and lie 
resMutely urged on liis march toward Heiui, wdiere hit’ colleagiK’ 
Livu,s and the ])ra‘t or Forcing were eiiramped, llasdrubars arii- > 
hemp in ]>ositioii about half a mile to their nc»rth. fSero bad tinit 
couriers forward lo a]lprl^e his colleague of his? ])roji*ct aiul of ins- 
ap]>roa(di ; and l)y the advie(‘ oi’ Livins, fsero so tniied lii> llnal 
iiiarcli as to reacii the eaiiij) at Sena by iiiuihl. Ac(‘<>suing to a 
]>revious arrangement, ^Vrro's nvni were n^eewed sib'iilly ni'o llie 
tents of llieir eomradc'S, erudi ae<*or(liiig to liis* rank. Ih these 
iiUMns t]ii.-re wa.'? no enlari><*ment ()t“tlie (‘;uii|) that could lu liay 
to lla^drnbal tlie aec(\''.'-ioii ol l(»rce whudi the Ihinuui-^ liad re- 
eeive*!. This was coll^ulera]lJe. as Xero's umiihers ha«l bemi iu- 
c*re:i>ed on tlie iiuirc'h by tlie v<»luiitcers, who ollered thi*iu.-cl\ us 
ill ei'owd.^. and ikhii wiiom lie se'K’cted pnnniMiiir inei;. 

and e^iiecMally the veteraiH (d‘ iornier eanijiaigus. A council cl' 
war was lield on the iiiorumg ait(‘r ins anival. in ’wlo'di xiiiu' 
advised that time slioiild lie given for Aero*-- men t(> i\ J'’cr]i tliom- 
selves after tlie faliiiue of suclj {iiaareh. Hut Aero vt-iieiiKMii K 
oj5{JOM.*d all delay. “The ouieer, said he, ‘’who is lor utvir-' 
time to my men here to I'v tlicm.-elvt--;. jl.r gi\ miJ tune to 
Ilaiinibal to attack my nc-n, Avliom 1 li.uo ielt in tho camp in 
A]»ujia. lie i.' lor giving iuue to Hanmbat and lla-dr.iiial to di— 
cover toy iin'iich, and 1(‘ maneuver for a jiiiiclioii A\ith each Miher 
in (;l^:li|^nn• (laui at tiiolr leitiin*. We mu.-'t in.-'Uintlv. 

■wliile botli the ioe iiere and tiie I'oc in the {-outli are iL'^ni»ran1 of 
onr movements. W'e must di .strt»y this lla>djnbal. am! 1 mn-t he 
hack in Apulia beiore Hannibal aw akes Irom his tfn jjor. *'^' Ae- 
ro's advice j)rcvaiV*d. it Avas resolved to light dir(‘et]y, and he- 
Ibre tliu c(>iisuls and ]>rret(»r bdi, the tent of I 1 lie red mi- 
sigii, Avhich A^a.-* llu* siLnia! lojm-pare lor immediate actiduT was 
•hoisted, and tlie Homans forthwith tlrcAV o]) in battle array on 1- 
si(fe llie camp. 

Hasdrubal had been aii'Cions lohring liivin.s and rorclus to hal- 
« * * hivy, lib. xxvii , c. 40. 
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ih\ lie had not judged ft expedient to attack them in their 

lines. And now, on hearing that the Romans oil'ered battle, ho 
also dr<nv up his men, and advanced toward them. J^o sjiy or 
deserter had inibrnied him of Nero's arrival, nor had he received 
any direct informatioii that he had more than his old emnnies to 
deal A\jtli. Ihit as he rode h*rward to reconnoiter the Roman 
hu(‘, he*1 lionirht that 1 1ndr nuiiihers seemed t(' have increased, ajid 
*^c'!ja1 ihe armor of some of ihem was unusually dull and slaiiled. 
n(die<‘(L also, that the horses of some of the (‘avalrv a])j)ear- 
t'd t ? he roiio-h and out orcondilioii, a^ d tliey had just come IVom 
a .\ieei‘Sftion td' fore<‘d marches. So also, though, owing to the 
]ne'*aiUj‘)n oi Livins, tin* Rnm:;n camp ^ho^\ed no change ol’sr/r*, 
ii had ind eH*a])ed tiuMpiick car of the Carthaginian general liiat 
the tr!nh])i*l v]ii(*h gave tlie sig^ial l<i1he Roman legion^ M/uiided 
liiat mnrnn*!! onet* oitinun* than usna] as il' diretd mg tin* troops 
<d Niiiie additional Mijx'rior (dheer. liaxlriihal, from iiis Span- 
>' h eampaigns, was well acfjnainted witli all llie somRl> and sig- 
n..!-<d‘ Komati war, and from all that lie heard and saw, he felt 
euiivinei'd that h(»lh tlie Roman consuls were before Jiim. In 
li-'iiht and ditiicnlty as wiiat might have taken ])lace lielween 
li:e armies of the south, and probab]\ hr»i)iug that ILaimibal also 
"w,..' appioaeljiiig, liasdrnhal determined to avidd aii eiieounler 
w nil the coiuIjhkmI iJoiiian for(*es. and to endeavor to retreat upon 
hiMilirian Caul, wliere he would he in a friendly country, ami 
n uhl luidcavor to r(‘-op.»ii ]ij\< eomiiiunication with his hrotlier. 
^!e lli<p’efore li'd his tro()p.s hack into their caiiij) ; and as the 
Romans did not venture on an assault upon Jus intreiielimenis, 
and lla.-^lrnhal did not choose to commence lii> retreat in their 
f‘ 2 hl, the day pas.->ed away in inaction. At tln^ lirst vviUeh of 
th(‘ night, IJasdruhal led his men sihmtly out of their camp, and 
„mo\ed northward toward the Metauvus, in the liopi^ ol’ ])iacing 
that river heUveen liimsell' and the Romans hel'ore his retreat 

V a - iliscovered . His guides betrayed him ; and having purposely 
l'*d him away I'roin the ]»art (d'thc river lhal i’ordahle, they 
made tln‘ir^escap(», in the dark, and iel’l ilastiruhal and his army 

V aiiuering in conliision along the stec]) haulv, aad seeking in vain 
lor a spot where the stream could he sal'ely crossed. At las4. 
tlu‘y lialted ; and wluni day dawned on them, Hasdruhal found 
that great nuiiihers of his men, in llieir faligiu.* and impatience, 
liafl^ust all diselj>lliie and subofdiiiatioii, and that«in 9 ,ny ol his 
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Gallic auxiliaries had "ot drunk, and were lyiiif? helpless in their 
quarters. The Roman eavaby was soon seen coniinfr up in pur- 
suit, l’ollo\v(‘d at no "real distance by the lotions, which march- 
ed ill readiness lor an instant en^apremeut. It was hopeless lor 
llasdruhal to think of contiuuinir his retreat before them. Tlie 
]>ro^j)ect of immediate battle mi"ht recall the disordered part of 
111.'- 1 roi>j)s to a sense of duly, and revive the instinct of di.^icipline. 
He Gi(T<‘fore ordered his men to prepare for action instantly, an i' 
made tlie be.-it arrangement of them that the nature oi’ the "rouhi 
would ]>eniiit. 

Heenai has well described the general ap])earaiice of a Garlha- 
ginian army. lie says, “It was an asscaublage of the most oo- 
]u»site races of the human s]>ceies iVom the farthest ]>ai*ts of tin* 
globe. H{>rdes of half-naked Gvuls were ranged next to com- 
panies of white-elotlied Iberians, and savajre liiiruriaiis ih‘\I to 
the far-traveb‘(l iS'asamones and Lotophagi. Garlbaginians and 
Pli<enici-Afrieaii.^ linaned the centre, while inunmerabb* troops of 
.Niiiiiidian liorscnien. tak<*n from all the tribi's ol' tin* Pc-(‘rt, 
swaniU'd about on unsaddled horsi‘s, and Ibrmed the winiis : the 
van was composed ol’ Jlalearic slingiu*.- : and a line ol' cidossal 
elephants, with lh(‘ir bhbiopiaii guides, foriiuMl. as it W(‘rc, a chain 
of moviiiir fortresses before tlie wbob* arm\.’’ Siadi were tlie 
usual materials and arranirements oi' the hosts that fouLdit I’or 
Cartbajre ; lint the troo]).s under Hasdrubal were not in all re- 
sjieets thus constitute(l or thus staticined. He seems to Icve been 
e.'])<‘eially ilelir*ient in cavalry, and he bad lew African tr(»oj>s, 
tbouirb some (birtlianinian.s of high rank were with him ' Mis 
veteran Sjiaiiisb mi’antry. armed with helmets and shields, and 
short ent-and-thrust swords, were the best jiart of his army. 
These, and his few Africans, he drew uj» on his right wing, under 
bis own jiersonal coimiiand. In the centre he placed his Ligu- 
rian iiifintry, and on the bdt win" lie j)laeed or refaiiicil ibe 
Gauls, who Avere armed Avith long javelins and witli Imge broad- 
SAVords and targets. The rugged nature (-f the ground in front 
and on the Hank of this ])art of his liin* made liim In^pe that tin; 
Roman right Aving would be unable to come to close (juarters 
Avitt^ these unserviceable barbarians before lie could make some 
irnpres.siou Avith his Sjianish A'etcrans on the Roman left. This 
Avas the only chance that he had of victory or safety, and he 
seems to have done cA’^ery thing that good generalship could c*o 
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to. secure it. He placed his ebphaiits in advance of his centre 
and lifrht w'iii". He had cau?ed the driver of each of them to 
he provided 'with a sharp iron sjiike and a mallet, and had ^dveu 
orders that every Least that became uiimaiiajreable, and ran hack 
ii])on his own ranks, should he instantly killed, by driviiijr the 
sfn’ke into the vertebra at the junction of the liead and the s])inc. 

I lasd nilgai’s elephants were ten in iiurnher. We have no trust- 
"‘•orthy iniormalioii as to the amount of Iiis intantry. hut is 
nuriT‘’c^‘ar that he was f^reatly oiitnunihered by the combined 
Itomaii forces. 

Tlie-taclic of the Homan lesions had not yet acquired that 
perrection which it received from tlu^ military •nuiius ot Marius, 
ailtl which we road of in the lirst chapter ol (Hhhon. Wo pos- 
sess in that irreat work, an account of the Homan legions at the 
end ol’ th(* commonwealth, and (lurin^ the early a^es of the em- 
pire, whi(‘h those alone can adeijuately admire who have atlimijit- 
ed a similar description. We have alM), in the sixth and seven- 
teenth [looks ol’ Polybius, an elaborate discussion on tin* military 
sys1(‘m of the Homans in his time, whieh was not far distant 
Irom the time of tlie battle of the Melaurus. Hut the subjc'c.t is 
befiot with dilliculties : and instead of enteriujr into minute but 
ineoindusivc; details, 1 would refer to (libboii's lirst eha])ter as 
servin^^ for a "eueral deserijition of the Homan army iu its ])erio(l 
oj* ])orfeetiou, and remark, that the traiiiiujj and armor whieh the 
whole leiriou received in the time of Amrustus was, two eeiituries 
(%rlier, only [lartially introduced. Two divisions of troojis, ealleil 
Hastati and Priiicijies, formed tlie bulk of each llomaii le»:ion in 
the secoiiti Puiiie war. JCa<di of these divisions was twelve liun- 
(lr(‘(f stronjr The Hast at ns and the Princejis leirionary bore a 
breast-plate or coat of mail, brazen jrreaves, and a brazen lielmel, 
jjdth a lofty uprio^lit crest of scarlet or black feathers. He had 
a iarire oblonn' shield ; and, as weapons of ollense. two javelins, 
one of which was light and slender, hut the oilier was a strong 
and massive wtuipou, with a sliaft ahout fouit long, and an 
iron head ol‘/*(jual length. The sword was carried on the right 
thigli, and was a short cut-and-lhrnst weapon, •like that which 
was used by the Spaniards. Thus aj-uied, the Hastati fornied* 

Most probably durin!? the period of I 4 .S prolont^ed consulship, from 
13.C. 1 (M to PC. 101 , while lie was tiajiiuig his army against the Ciinbii 
and iW Teutons. 
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the front division of the legion, and the Principes the second. 
Eaeh division was drawn iip ahonj, ten deep, a s})ace of three feet 
being alh)wed bc'lwoen ihe iilcs as well as the ranks, so as 1o 
give each lesfionary ample room for tlie use of his javelins, and 
of his sword and shield. The men in the second rank did not 
stand immediately behind those in the first rank, but the files 
were alleriiate, like the position ot* the men on a draughl-bt>ard. 
Tlih was termed the qiiincniix order. Kiebiihr considers that 
this arrangement enabled llie legion to keep np a shower of jave- 
lins (»n the enem\ Ihr stnne coiisiilerahle time. He says, ‘‘ 'When 
the first line had hurled its pila, it ])roha])ly stcjqied be- 

tween those who sloiul bcdiind it, and two steps forward restored 
tlie front nearly to its iiisl ])osnion ; a iiioveiiienl A\hich, on iu> 
eoiint of the arraniremeiit of tlie (jniiicuux. eouid he exec lit i‘d 
without losinir anifniient. Tims one Une succeeded the oilier in 
the front till it was lime to draw the swords ; nay, when it was 
found ex])(*dieiit, the lines i\hich had already been in the front 
might rejieat this change, since the storeh of jiila were surely 
not eonliued to the two A\hieh ea<*h soldier took witli him into 
battle. 

‘‘ The same change must have taken place ni fighting with the 
sword, wliieh, when tlie .same tactic wa> adopltui on ])v>lh sido.s, 
was any thing but a coiifu>e(I wc/fr ; on the c(5n1rai\\ it was a 
scries of single comhats, ' He add^^, that a iiiililary man of ex- 
})enenc(» had }>ecii coiL^ulleii by liini on the siihjt*et, and had 
given it as Jii.'i opinion “ that tli'‘ change of tin* line.s as ni*scrih‘* 1 
above wa^ Ly no moans iuipraeti cable ; but, in the absence of 
the deai'eiiiug noi-if* of gmqnAvder. it can not have had ‘even any 
dij]l<*ulty A\ilii M ci i-lrained iroojis:.'’ 

TJie tiiird division of the legion was six huiuJred strongs and 
acted as a n*>< rve. It was always com])(j.^ed of veteran siddicrs, 
who wen oaiied the Tiiarii. Tiiiur arms w<. re the same as those 
of the Principer- and llastati, except iliat tandi Triarian earned 
a speaj' instead of java I ills. The re.sl of tlu; legion consisted' of 
light-armed Iroojis, wlio aided as skirmi.sliers. Tin^ cavalry of 
each leirioii was- at tiii.s period about three hundred strong. The 
dtaiian allies, who were attached to the li'gion, seem to have been 
similarly armed and e(jnij»]Kal, Init tlieir numerical projiurtioii of 
cavalry wa.s iiuicli larger.' 

Such jva'o the nature of the furce.s that advanced on the Ro- 
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tnan side to the battle of the Mctaiirus. Nero commanded the 
will", Liviiis the left, and the proetor Porcius had the com- 
iiijiiid of the centre. “ Both Romans and Carthaginians well un- 
derstood how much depended upon the fortune of this day, and 
liow* little ho})c of safety there was for the vanquished. Only 
tli(i Romans herein seemed to have had the better in conceit and 
opinion that they were to light with men desirous to have fled 
from th(‘m; and according to this presurnplioii came LiviiHs the 
Vonsul, with a proud bravery, to give charge on the Spaniards 
aipl Africans, by whom he was so sliarjily entertained that the 
vieloi) seemed ver}’ doubtful. The Africans and Spaniards were 
sloiit soldiers, and well acquainted witJi the manner of the Ro- 
man liglit. The Ligurians, also, were a hardy nation, and not 
''ccustomed to give ground, \N4iich ihey needed the less, or were 
able now'lo do, being jdaced in the midst. Livius, therefore, 
and Porcius found great opjjosition ; and with great slaugliter on 
both sides prevailetl little or nothing. Besides other difficulties, 
th(‘y Were exceedingly troubled by the elephants, that brake 
their lirst ranks, and put them in such disorder as the Roman 
ensigns were driven to fall hack ; all this while Claudius Nero, 
Jahoriiig in vain against a steep hill, was nnalde to come to blows 
with the (Taiils 1 hat stood opjiosite liirn, but out of danger. This 
made Jiasdruhal the more confident, who, seeing his own left 
wing safe, did the more holdly and fiercely make impression on 
the ot]^er side upon the lel’t wing of the Bonians.’** 

But at last Nero, who found that Hasdrnbal refused his left 
wing, and who could not overcome the difficulties of the ground 
in 1 lie*quar((‘r assigned to him, decided the battle liy another 
stroke of that niilitary genius which had ius])ired his mareli. 
"VVlieeliiig a biigade of his best men round the rear of the rest of 
the Roman army, Nero fiercely charged the llaiik of the Sjian- 
iard.s and Africans. The (diavgc was as successful as it was 
^uddeu. Rolled back in disorder upon each other, and ovev- 
M hidmcd by numbers, tlie Spaniards and Ligurians died, fighting 
gallantly (o the last. Tlie (lauls, who had taken little or no 
part in the strife ol’ the day, were then surronnilcd, and butchered 
almost without resistance. Hasdrnbal, after having, by thg con- 
.fession of Jiis enemies, done all that, a general could do, when he 
sa>\y that the victory was irreparably lost, scorning to survive ihij 
. * “ Histoiie of the Woild,” l>v Sn* 'Walter Raleigli, p*94H 
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gallant host which ho had led, and to gratify, as a captive, ’Ro- 
man cruelty and pride, sjmrred his horse into the midst of a l?o- 
maii cohort, and, sword in hand, met the death that was worthy 
of the son of Harnilcar and the brother of Hannibal. 

Success tlic most complete had crowned J^ero’s enterprise. 
Betiirning as rapidly as he had advanced, lie was again lacing 
the inactive enemies in tlie south before they even knew of his 
march. Rnt he brought with him a ghastly trojiliy of what, bi/ 
liad done. In the true spirit of that savage brutality wbieli do-/ 
i()nned the Roman national character. JS’ero ordered Ha>(li'ul);i’' s 
head to be flung into his brother's camp Ten years bad passed 
since Haimibal had last jrazed on tlio>e teatureh. The M>ns of . 
Harnilcar had tln*u ])laniUMl their system of warfare against Roiik*, 
which they had so nearly hronglil to sueecssfiil aeeoinplishmer.t .■ 
lear after yoJir had Ilaniiihal been stroLfgling in Jtaly. in tin* 
hope of one day liailiiiir the arrival of him \tliom he had left in 
^>pain. and of soeiinr his brother's eye flash with alleetion and 
pride at the junction of their irre.^istible hosts. He now saw 
that eye glazed in death, and in the atrony of his heart the great 
Carthaginian groaned aloud tliat lie reeoLniized his eouiitry's iles- 
tiny. 

Meanwhile, at the tidii'Sfs of the great battle, Rome at onei*, 
rose from the thrill of anxiety and terror to the full eonlideiiee 
of triunijdi. Hannibal might retain liis hold on Soulln-rn Italy 
for a few years lojigcT, Imt the imjierial eity anil her allie< ^^ere 
no longer in danger from liis arms; and. after Jlannibars down- 
fall, tlic grtMt military republic of the ancient world met, in her 
career of (‘(aiquest no oilier woitliy eomjietitor. IJyriai has term- 
ed Xero s march ‘‘ unecpialed, " and, in the magnitude of its con- 
scqiKUices, it is so. Viewed only a.s a military (?x])loit, it remain.s 
unparalleled savc^ by Marlborough’s bold march frfnn ]’hand<'rs 
to the iJanube in tin* caiiijiaign of lUeuheim, and perhajis also 
by the Archduke Charles’s lateral mandi in 17 '.)(>, by Avliicdi lie 
overwhelmed the French under Juurdain, and then, driving Mo- 
reau through the Black Forest and across tin* Rhine, for a while 
freed Germany from her invaders. 
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Synopsis of Events tietween the Battt.e of tite Metapktts, 

Ji (J. 207, AND AltMlNIDs’s V^K TOKY OVER THE lloMAN Le- 

GIONS unuetl Vaputb, A. I), y. 

E.*C. 205 to 201. Scipio is made consul, and carries the war 
iiilo Africa, lie fjaiiis several victories there, and the Cartha- 
frinians rec.all Hannibal from Italy to oppose him. Battle of 
/•«»ga in 201. Hannibal is defeated, and Carthage sues for 
Jn'iice. .End of tlie second Pimio w^ar, leaving Borne confirmed 
iiN^ie {loiiihiion of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and also 
mistress ol' n^rcat jiart of Spain, and virtually predominant in 
»North Africa. 

200. Boine iiiakcs war upon Philip, kino’ of Macedonia. She 
j,. blends to lake the Greek eiPies of the Aclnean league and the 
ypitolians under her ]>r()tection as allies. Philip is deleated by 
the proconsul Flaiuiniiins at CynosccpluLhe, lOS, and hegs for 
pea(*c. The Macedonian inflnence is now eonijiletely destroyed 
ill Greece, and tin* Roman (?slablished in its st(‘ad. though Ptoiiie 
jireleiids to aeknowh’dgc the iu(l(‘j)eiL(leiice of the Greek cities. 

101. Rome makes war ujuni Aiitioeluis. kiiic: of Syria. He is 
com]>lc1ely defealiMl at tlie battle of Magnesia, 102, and is glad 
to accept peace nu eonditioiis which leave him dependent upon 
Rome. 

finu-iOO. “Thus, within the short space of ten years, was 
^lald lliji iiamdation of the tJomaii authority in the East, and the 
gin’ier.'tl stale of a Hairs eiitindy changed. Jf Rome w’as not yet 
tlie rnku', she was at least tlie arhitress of the w'orld from the 
Atlantic to the Eiijdirates. The ]»ower of the three ]>rincipal 
slates was so completely hiimlded, that they durst not, without 
the permission of Rome, begin any new w'ar ; the fourth, Egypt, 
*had already, iti the year 201, placed herself under the guardian- 
ship of* Rome ; and the lesser powers Ihllow ed of themselves, es- 
teeming it an honor lobe called the aflicis of Home. With this 
name the nations were lulled into security? and brought imdcr 
lh(' Romaii yoke ; the new^ juditical system of Rome W'as found- 
ed and slnnigthened. partly by exciting and supjioi-ting the weak- 
er states against the stronger, ho^vever unjust the cause o£ the 
fornuT might he, and partly by factions which she found means 
to Vaise in every state, even the smallest.” — (HEEiy::N.) \ 

. 172. AA"ar rcnewx'd between Macedon and Rome.* Decisive 
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(U‘feat of Perses, tlio Maoecloiiian kinpr, ky Paulus JE mil ins at 
l^ydna, 1(>^. ])oslni(‘li«ni of llio Macedonian moiiareliy. 

150. Eoine op]>n‘sses the Carthaginians till they are driven 
to take np arms, and the third Pnnie war he^iiis. Carthapre is 
taken and destroyed hy JScipio iEinilianns, 110, and the Caillia- 
ginian territory is made a Homan jnoviiico. 

I Hh III the same year in which Chirthage falls, Corinth is 
stormed hy the Homan army under Mmiimms. The Aelnean 
league had been goadc'd into hostilities Avitii Home hy means 
similar to those enijdoyed against Cartilage. The grc'ater ]):»,. t 
of Southern (ircece i> made a Homan province under the name 
of Aeliaia. 

Xumantium is destroyed hy Sci]>io ^Emiliaims. The 
war against the Spaniards. who,''of all the nations subdued l*.y 
the Homans, defende(l Ilnur lilierty witli the gr(*atest obstinacy, 
l)t‘fran in the year six years alUu* the total e\'j>ul,-n»n ol' the 
Carthaginians from their country, ^Uf). It was exceedingly ol>- 
stinate. partly from the natural stale of tlie eountry, as Inch was 
thiekly ]K)]mlaled. and where every jda(‘e lietuime a Idrtress; 
partly from the coura^n* ol' the inhabitants ; but above all, oAsing 
to the peculiar policy of tiu‘ Honian.’^, avIio Avcrc Avont to employ 
their allies to subdue other nations. This Avar contiuin*d, almo>t 
without inteiTU])tioii, I'rom the year 200 to Idd. ami Avas for the 
ino.'st part carried on at the same time in Ilis])ania Citenor, 
where the Celtiberi as ere the most formidahJe adversaries, and 
in Hispaiiia interior, AAhere the liUsilani wore eijually poAVeriiilT 
Hostilities were at the highest pitcli in \ under Cato, Avho re- 
duced His])ania Citerior ti) a state of traiifpiillity in /‘d 

when the Celuheri were attacked in their native territory ; and 
loo-loO, when the Homans in both proAUiices Avere so ol'ten bi‘at- 
en, that iiothiim: AAas more dreaded hy the soldiers at home than 
1o he sent there. Tlie extortions and perlldy of Servius (lalha 
jilaced Viriathus, in the year 140, at the head ol* his nation, the 
Lusitaiii : the war,* lioweA'cr, soon extended itself to llisjiania 
Citerior, AA’'here many nations, parlieuJarly the jN'nmautiiies, look 
np arms against Home, 1*13. Viriathus, sometimes victorious 
and*Bometimes defeated, Avas never more Ibrmidahle than in the 
riiorneTit of defeat, because he kneAV Iioav to take advantage of 
Ids know'ledge of the country and of tJjo dispositions of Ids co in- 
tryrrien. After his miinb'r, caused hy the treachery of Cirjiio, 
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110, Lusitania W'as subdued; but tlie Xurnantiue \vav became 
still more violent, and the Kuinantiiics eoiiij)elled tlie. consul 
IMaiicinus to a disadvantageous treaty, ll>7. AVlieii Seijuo, in 
the year LJo. put an end to this war, t^^pain was certainly tran- 
cjiiiT ; tlie northern parts, however, were still unsulidued, thoui^-h 
tli(‘ lloinaus penetrated as far as Galatia.” — ( IJt:i:iie\.) 

LI 1. t -oinineneciiient of the revolutionary eenlury at Home, 
'* , iVoiii the time of the <‘xciteinent produced by the atfernpts 

made by tlie Gracchi to relorm the commonwealth, to tlie hat- 
iVcof Aclinm (!> ;)1), which establLhed Odavinnus (hesar as 

soh‘ muster (d the ILirnan W(»rld. Thron^hout this jieriod Borne 
was enijrafred in important foreisrn wars, most of which i)rociired 
arire ricccssi(»ns to Jier territory. 

- Tilt' .lnaurthinc*war. Xnmidia is conquered, and 

nade a noman coinpiest. 

1 Id— Hil. The ^nvat and lerrihle war of the Girnbri and Teii- 
ones ajraiiist Borne These nations ol* northern warriors slaiioh- 
er several Boman armies in Gaul and in 102 attem]>t tt» jiene- 
rate into Italy. The military jxcnms ol’ Alarms here savi‘s his 
‘oiiiitn : he defeats the Teiitoiies near Aix. in Proxence ; and in 
he lolhiwmo y<'ar he d<*s1ro\s the army of the (hmhri,w'ho had 
lassed the Ai]»<, near Vereella* 

. 1 1— s-' The war of the Italian allies against Iioine. This was 
•ans(‘d by the refusal of Borne to conciah* to them the rights of 
koiiii^n eil izeiisliip. A 1 U*v a sanomnary strniri’le, Rome i^radu- 
L*lly *c-onced(*s it. 

First war of the Bomaiis airainst Mithradates the G reaf , 
jinuf of r(»ntns, who liad <»verriin Asia JMinor. Macedonia., and 
Ireece. Sylla del’eats his armies, and t'orci's him to withdraw 
lis forces from Fiiro[»e. S\lhi rtOnriis to Boun* lo carry on tin* 
ivil war airainst the son and partisans of .Manus, lie makes 
liiii.-'elf diet ator. 

7 1—0 1 The last Mithradatie wars. Lneulhis, and after him 
’omj)i‘ins. command against the irreat Khn;: of Pont ns, who at 
ast is jioisoncd hy his son, while dcsi^ninir to raisi* the warlike 
rih(*s of tin* Daimhc a<rainst Bonie, and t«i invade Italy from tin* 
.oi*lh(*ast. Great Asiatic coinpicst.'»of the Bomans. }»csu4e'! the 
Mcicnt jirovince ol’ Perjramns, the wiaritime count ries of Ihl hx nia, 
Vid nearly all ra]ihhi;rt>nia and Pont us, are f(n*med into a. Bp- 
aaii province under the name of Bitkyiiia, while on flic southerir 
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coast Cilicia and J^iin])liylia form another mider the name of 
Cilicia ; rinciiicia and t>yria compose a third, mider the name 
of Syria. On the oilier hand, (iireat Armenia is left to Ti^raiies ; 
Ca]i])adocia to Avioharzaiies ; the Bosphorus to riiarnaces ; J Nda*a 
to llyrcanus : and some other small states are also given to pt‘tly 
princes, all of vlioin remain dependent on Bome. 

5^— oU, Ca'sar coinpiers Oaul. 

f)l. Crassiis attacks the Parthians vitli a Born an army, hul is 
overthrown and killed at Carrlue in Meso]>otamia. Hiftlienten- 
ant Ciissins collects tlie wrecks of the army, and prevents tj e 
Parthians from coii(|nerlng Syria. 

4‘J— I-") The civil war hi*l ween Ca'.sar and tlie Pomjieian party 
Egy])t, .Mauritania, and Pontiis are involved in the consequences 
of this war. c ^ 

41. Ca-sar ic- killed in the Cajiitol ; the civil wai-s are soon 
renewed. 

4 2. Death of Brutus and Cassius at Philip])i. 

:>1. Death of Antony and Cle(»patra. Egypt hecomes a Bo- 
inan ])r(tviiic<*, and Angn>1n'- Casur is left undisputed master vl 
Boiiie, and all that is Bonie's. 
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CHiVrTER V. 

VICTORY OF ARMlNIirs OVini TJIK UOAIAN LEGIONS UNDER 
VARl'S, A.l). 9. 

. 1I:V* fladr factum, ut linpciiiitn quod in litorc occani non stelerat, in 
rpa Jvlicni iluimnis slarct — Florus 

To a truly illustrious Frencliruau. vliosr reverses as a rnhiis- 
^ter can u(‘V(T ohs(*uri‘ his ae.hieveiiienls in the world ol‘ letters, 
we are indehtial tiir the most jirolouiid and most eloquent estimate 
that we ])0>M5S.s ol the imjiorlanee ol* the Geriuauic element in 
Eiiro|H*an' civilization, and ol‘ tin* extent to which the human 
race is iinhdited to those lirave Avarriors who lon^ were the un- 
coinjiiered antajiouists, and finally became the conquerors, of iiii- 
jicnal Home. 

T went \ three eventful years liax’e passed away since M. Cuii- 
zot dehveied from the chair of modern liistory at Paris his course 
of lectures on the history of Civilization in Ennqie. Dnrintr those 
years the spirit of earnest inquiry into the »rerms and primary 
ilev ‘lo]nii(Mits of existing institutions has lieeome more and mure 
aelive and universal, and the merittM] eelehrity of M. iiuizot’s 
work has projiortionally increased. Its admirable analysis of tlie 
cfflTlqdex polilleal and social orn^auizations of which tliC modern 
civilized A\orld is made up, must have l(*d thousands to trace 
with ifeenci interest the irrcat crises ol“ times jiast, liy which the 
cliaractmlstics ol'thc ]»rcscnl were determined. The narrative 
of one of the.'C frreat <*rises, of the epoch A 1>. 9, when (Tcriua- 
ny to(A up arms I'or her iiideqieudeiiee a^aiiit-t Roruau invasion, 
ha< l‘or us this special attraction — that it Jorms part of our own 
pational history. Had Armiiiius bcmi supine or unsuccessful, 
onr (jermaiiic ancestors Wi)uld have been enslaved or extermina- 
ted in their orisriiia! seats aloii" the Eyder and the Elbe. This 
inland would never have borne the name oi‘ Enirhiud, and “we, 
this ^n*eal Eiifrlish mil ion, whose nace and laiijruaj^e arc^ ncTw 
■ overrunniiur tin* earth from one ei^d of it to the other,’'* would 
hVve Leen utterly cut oii iVoin existence. 

. * Arnold's “ Lectures on Modern History.^' 
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Arnold may, imlood. ^o too l’:ir in holdiiijr tliat we Lire wholJy 
unconnected in race with the Romans and Rriloiis wlio iidiahit- 
ed this country helore the coming over ol’ llie Saxons; that, 
“nationally s])eakin^, the history of Ca*sar’s invasion has no 
more to do with ns Ilian the naliiral history of the animals v/hi eh 
then inhabiled onr forests." There seems amj>le evide»‘ce lo 
prove that the Romanized thdts wliom onr Tenlonie lorefalliers 
found here iniluenced materially the character of onr nali(ni. 
But the main stri‘am of our j»eo]de was and i> (Jermanie. Onr 
language alone decisively proves this. Arminiu> is far more Iru^iy 
one of our national heroes than Oaraclacus ; aiul it was onr o\mi 
primeval fatherland that the hravt* (.ierinan r(*scueil wlnni lie 
slaughtered the Roman legions eighteen cinituries aLm, in the 
marshy glens between tht* lii]»jie/ind the Ihn^ * 

Dark and dishearteniiiir. evtui to htn'oic spirits, rnn.-t have setnii- 
ed tlio ])ros]K*cts of tiermany wJien Arminius planneil the gen- 
eral rising of his countrymen against Rome. Half tlie land was 
occupied by Roman garrisons ; ami, what was W(»rse. many ol‘ 1 lie 
Germans seemed ]»atiently acquiescent in their state of binnlaL^e 
The braver ])ortion. whose ])at riot ism could lie relied on. was ill 
armed and undiscijiliiied. while the enemy s troojis consist rd of 
veterans in the highest state ol’ otjuipmeiil and training, familiar- 
ized with victory, and commanded by olliecrs of proveal skill and 
valor. The resources of Rome seemed boundless . her tenacity 
of ])ur])ose was believed t(» be invincible. Tliere was no hope of 
foreign sympathy or aid ; I'or “ the srlf-croveniiiig powers tint f.u** 
filled the Old World had bent one after another behu'e tin* iisiiig 
jiower of Rome, and liad vani-shed. The earth seemed felt void 
of indepnideiit nations. t 

The German chieftain knew w’ell the gigantic jiower of the 
ojipreK.sor. Arminius was no rude savage, lighting ont ol’ mere 
animal instinct, or in ignorance ol' the might of liis adversary. 
He w^as familiar with tlie Roman Jaiigiuige and civilization ; lie 
had served in the Roman armie^s ; he had heen admit U*d to the 
Roman citizenship, and raised to the rank of the erpiestrian or- 
der. It was part of the subtle policy of Rome to confer rank and 
jlrivjleges on the youth of . the leading l’aiiiili<‘s in the nations 
which she wished to enslave. Among other young German 

^ ^ See pusti remarks on the relaliunslniJ between the (’liernsci and'tiic 
English ' * t Ranke. 
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• fliiclUlius, Aniiiiihi.s rsiid liTs brother, Avlio were Ihe heads of the 
iiol)lesl h()U.S(‘ ill llie tribe of the (Mienisei, liad lieeii seleeled its 
(it objeets for IIk; exereise of this insidious s\steiii. Jhniuiii rc- 
liiieiiiejils and di^oiities siieceeded in deiiatioiializiiis: tlie brother, 

A\ li(^ assumed tlie JJomau iianie of Flavius, and adhered to Eonie 
lliroyiilioul all hm* wars a^Giiiisl liis eoimlry. A rniiiiiiis remain- 
ed iiiibouirlit by liuiiors or wealth, imeorriipted by rehiiemeiit nr 
luxury, lie asjiired to and oblaimul iVoni lloiuan (Himity a^luLdi- 

•er iille tliau ever could have been iriveii liim by lioiiiaii favor. 

1,1 IS in the paire id‘ home's <rr<‘a1est hist(«rian lliat his name has 
eoiiit* doAvh to us with the jiroud addition of Liberator hand 
dubu‘ (L‘rniania‘.' 

Olteii must lh(‘ yonn^^ eliiel'tain. Avhile medilalinir tlie exjdoit 
wliieh has thus immortahzej him, have an\ion^ly ri'A^olved in 
Ills mmd the fate (»f the many lghxuI iiuui who had bi'cn ernshed 
in tli(‘ attempt whieli lu^ was about to nnu'W — 1 !m‘ allempi to 
Slav the eha riot-wheels of triumphant Ihmu*. Could he hojie to 
succeed where llaimihal and Milhrailales had p(‘rished ! What 
had heiMi the doom of Viriathiis ^ and what wanimir airaiiist 
vain valor w'as wntteu on the descdate site wlu're ^sumautia 
once had llomished ! Nov wuis a eantiou wanliiifif lu scenes 
iiearm* home and more navut times. The t Lulls had truillessly 
stnui^h'd for eiirlit years airainst Cax-ar ; and the ^uillant Ver- 
eiiiLTetonx. who in the last Y<‘aT of the Avar had rc'uscd all his 
countrymen to insiirreetjoii. Avho had cut (di Komaii detaelimeiits, 

* .^:vl ifiam^lit Ca-sar liimsidf to the extreme of ])eril at Alesia — 
he. too, had finally sneeumhed, had been led eajitiv'i* in Ciesar s 
tiinm]#b, and had then been butchered in cold blood in a Fomaii 
(iTiiiL^eoii 

It Avas true that Eomo Avas no lon^^cr the "reat military rc- 

, public Avliieh J’ov so many a^es had shattered the kin^rdoms of 
tlie world. Her s\stem of "oA^ernment Avas chan^red ; and after 
a eenlury of revolution and civil Avar, she had pluei^d herself 
under tlie despotism of a single ruler. r>u4 the discipline of her 
troops was yet unimpaired, and her warlike s^iirit seemed un- 
ahat(‘d. The ilrst year of the empire had been siffiialized by 
conquests as valuable as any f^aine^l by ibe rtquiblic in cor- 
resjumdiii" periinl. It is a p*cat fallaey, tlioiqrli apparently sanc- 
tioned by great authorities, to suppose that the foreign policy 
Tacitus, “ Annals, V ii.. 88. 

F 
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pursued I)y Au<riistiis wlis p.-ieitic : lie certainly recommended 
sueli a policy to Mic<‘ess()rs i^iHccrtfnn ^mvlH an jicr iunditmi.: 
Tac., Aiu*., i.. 1 J ). but he himsell’, until Arminins broke his 
spirit, had I'olknved a very difi’ereiit course. Besides his Spanish 
wars, his ireuerals, m a series of* generally a^p'essive campaij^ns, 
had extended tlie Roman IVoiitier irom tlie Alps to the iVinnhe, 
and had reduced into subjection the larjre and important eoun- 
trie?l that now form the? territories of all Austria south of tliat 
river, and (d’ Ea^1. Swilzcrland. Jjower "VYirt ember jr. Ravaria. tile 
Valtelline, and tin* T}roJ. AYliile the ])ro‘rress ol‘ the Roman 
arms thus jiressed the(iermnns from the .^outh. still more form- 
idable inroads had ])cen made by the imperial leiiions on the\\<‘s1 
Iioman armi(‘s, movjiiir from the ])rovince of traul, establi.'^hed a 
chain of li)rt re.^sc> aloii”* tln'riirlir^ as well as the left bank ot. the 
Iilunc, and. in a scri(‘s of victorious (‘am])aiirns. ad\"anccd Iht'ir 
eairles as far as the R!be. vhich now seemed added to the list 
of vas>al rivers, to the ^‘ile, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, 
the Tairus, the Seine, and many more, that acknow led^red the 
6U]n*emacy oi‘ the Tiber. Roman llecTs also, sailmir ti'om the 
harb()rs of tlaul aluiiL^ the ticrmau coasts and up the estiiarie.", 
co-o})crated with the iand-iorce> of the ensure, and seemed to 
di.'-])lay. even more deci>i vely than her arrnK>. her overv hclmiiiiif 
sujieriority over the rude (iermanic tribes. Throusrhout the ter- 
ritory thu.s invaded, tin* Rtauans liad. Avith their usual military 
skill, e.'^talilisln'd fortilied jk>>1s : ami a jiowerl’ul army of occu- 
pation was kej)t on loot, leady to move mstantly on an\ .pi»i 
wlieie any jjojmlar outbreak mi;rht be atl(nri])ted. 

Yast, In^wever. and admirably or^^aniz(‘d as the fabrn* of Ro- 
riuui power apjieaied on tiie frontiers and in tin* jiroviiices, there 
was rottenne.s.s at the core. In Rome's unceasing hostilities with 
foreiirn foes, and still more in her lon^^ series of de.sol.'iliu" civil 
wars, the free miildle clashes of Italy had almost wholly disap- 
peared. Above tlie position wdiich they had occuj)ied, an oli- 
garchy of w’e alt h Iwd reared itself; lieneath that ]josilion, a de- 
graded mass of poverty and misery w'as f(.*rmenting. Slaves, tlie 
chance sw'ecjiings ol’ every conquered country, shoals of Africans, 
^^ar^inians, Asiatics, Tliyri.'iiis, and others, made u]i the hulk of 
the pojMilation of tlH‘ llaliyn ])eninsula. The f{)id(‘st profligacy 
y of manners w’as general in all tanks. In universal w'eariiiesb.of 
revolntioti Jind civil w\'ir., and in consciousness of being too de- 
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■hasud lor sell-<^overiiiiieiil, the nation had submitted itself to tlic 
absolute authority of Aiiirust»i is. Adulation was now the ehief 
lunetioii of the senate ; and the «rifts of genius and aeconiplish- 
iiieiits of art were devoted to the e labor atioii of elocj[ueiitly false 
jianejryries u])ou tlie jirhiee and his favorite courtiers. AViih hit- 
ter ii^digiialion must the tierinan ehiel’taiii have helield all this, 
and e*ontrast(*(l with it the rough worth ol‘ his own eouiitryinen : 
their bravery, their fidelity to their word, their manly indo^^icnd- 
•iMiee ol* spirit, tlieir love of ibeir national 1‘ree institutions, and 
their loathing of every jiullution and meanness. Above all, he 
must liave thought ol the domestic virtues that hallowed a Uer- 
mau hom(‘ ; ol tlu; res[)eet there shown to the female character, 
and ol tin* pure allectioii liy m hich that resjiect was repaid. His 
soiii must have burned withii^ him at the contemplation of such 
a ract* yieldinur to these debased Italians. 

Still, to persuade tin* (lermans to comhine, in spite of their 
Ireipieiit feud.« among tluMiisidves, in oihj sudden outbreak against 
borne : to lvee]i the scheme coneealed from tlui Romans until the 
hour lor action arrived : and then, without jiossessing a single 
walled low’ll, w’ithout military store», w’ithout training, to teach 
lu> insurgent eomilr^iiuni to defeat veteran armies and storm for- 
tilieatioiis. seiuiK d so ])('nlous an eiiterprisi‘, that jirohahly Ariiiin- 
ius would have rc'ceded iVoiii it had not a stronger I’eeliiig even 
Ilian patri(‘tisni urged him on. Among the (^lermans of high 
rank w iio bad most readily submitted to the invaders, and become 
iijims paitisans ol’ llomaii aiillioiily, was a ehiellam naiiied 
Segi'stes Ills daiigbtt*r, Tliiisuelda. was pre-eminent among llio 
ludde^maidi ns ol tTermany. Arminius had sought her hand in 
man iagr ; but Segestes, w lio probably discerned the young ehief's 
disaileeth)!! to IJome, forhade his suit, and strove to preclude all 
eomiiimiieation hetween him and his daughter. Thusiielda, liow- 
ever, syiiijiathized far more with the heroic spirit of her lover 
^than w ith the t imi'-serviiig jioliey oJ’ her father. An elopement 
ha tiled the precautions of Segestes, who, di^ai)]>ointed in his hojie 
ol’ jireveiitiiig the marriage, accused Arminius before the boiiiaii 
governor of having earned olf liis daughter, ahd of planning trea- 
son against borne. Thus assailed,,aiid dreading to see his hiide 
torn Irom him hy the oliieials of the foreign ojipressor, Arminius 
.dVdayed no longer, hut bent all his energies to organize and expe- 
dite a general insurrection of the gr^at mass of ®is «ountrymeiif 
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who hitherto had suLinitted in sulif'ii hatred to the Roman do- 
million. 

A chanpre ol' pfovoniors had recently taken jdace, wliicli, while 
it materially lavored the ultimate success ot‘ the insurgents, 
served, by the immediate aprprravation of tlie Roman oj)])ressions 
wliicli it produced, to make the native population more univers- 
ally eapfer to take arms. Tiberius, who was afterward eiu])eror, 
had recently been recalled from the coiiimand in (U^rmany, and 
sent into raunonia to put down a danL^erous revolt which had 
broken out apramst the Jlomans in that ])rovince. The tlerman 
patriots were thus delivered from the stern supervisicni (done of 
the most sus]»icious of mankind, and were also rclit'ved from hav- 
inpr to contend airainst the hiirh military talents ol* a veteran com- 
mander, who thoroupfhly understoo^l their national character, and 
also the nature of the country, which he himseir had ]n*mcij)ally 
subdued. In the room of Tiberius, Anirnstus stmt into (iermany 
Ciuintilius Varus, who had lately returned 1‘rom the proconsulate 
of Syria. Varus was a true rejnesenlative ul' the liiprher elasses 
of the Romans, aiuonGf whom a preneral ta.«;te Ibr literature, a keen 
susceptibility to ail intelleeUuil <rvatiti(‘alion>, a iniiiuU* aetpiaiut- 
aiice witli the ])rineiplt‘s and [naetiee •»!’ llitMr own national jiiris- 
prudeijce, a earet’ul traiiiiiip; in tin* seliool." of the ihelorieians, 
and a loudness for eitlier jiartakinir in or waleliiiiir the intelleet- 
ual strife of foren.-.ic oratory, liad become pfeuerallx diiiiise<l witli- 
oul, however, haviupr liuiiiani/.ed tin* old Jioman spirit ot* eriud 
indiJl’erence for human leeiinL^s and humau siilierinp-s, and ,\» i * 
out actiupT as tlie least checks on unprincipled avarice and am- 
hition, or on halntiiai and prross ]>rolijp:a(‘y. Accustomed pfov- 
ern the depraved and deha.'Jcd native's ol S\ ria, a eouiilry uhiTc 
conrapre in man and virtue in woman had l()r e{‘uturics h(‘<ni uii- 
kiiowii, Varus thoujrht that lie miprlit pfratil’y his lieeiilious and 
rapacious pas.«ions with cfjual impunity amonpr tJjc hip-li-miiuled 
sons and pure-spirited dauprhiers of tiennany.* When llie p:eii- 

^ I can not forbear tjnoting Macaulay'.s beaulifiil lines, wlicre he de- 
scribes bow similar outrages in the early tunes ol Itoiiie pc, a/led the ple- 
beians to rise against the patncians . 

*' ^leap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 

Patient as sheep wo yield us ilp unto your cruel hate. 

But by the shades beneath us, and by the gods above, 

Add not unto your cruel hate your still more cruel lovo. 
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oral c>f an army sets the cxafipiple of outrages of this description, 
he is soon faithfully imitated 'hy his officers, and surpassed hy his 
still more brutal soldiery. The liomans now habitually indulged 
ill ttiose violations of the sanctity of the domestic shrine, and 
those insults upon honor and modesty, hy which far less gallant 
spirit^ than those of our Teutonic ancestors have often been mad- 
dened* into insurrection. 

Armiiiius found among the other German chiefs many who 
«ym’j)athized with him in his indignation at tlieir country’s abase- 
11 lent, and many whom jirivatc w^rongs had stung yet more deep 
ly. There" was little difficulty in collecting bold leaders for an 
attack on the oppressors, and little fear of the population not 
rising readily at those leaders’ call. But to declare open wai 
aggiiist Home, and to encounter Varus’s army in a pitched battle, 
would have been merely rushing upon certain destruction. Varus 
had three legions under him, a force which, after allowing foi 
detachments, can not be estimated at less than fourteen thou- 
sand Homan infantry. He had also eight or nine hundred Homan 
cavalry, and at least an equal number of horse and loot sent 
from the allied stales, or raised among those provincials who had 
not received the Homan franchise. 

It was not merely the nuinbt‘r, but the quality of this force 
that made them formidable ; and, however contemptible Varus 
might be as a general, Arrninius well knew how admirably the 
Homan armies were organized and officered, and how perfectly 
c: . x^lgioiiaries understood every maneuver and every duty which 
the varying emergencies of a stricken held might require. Strat- 
ag<‘m Avas, therefore, indisjieiisablc ; and it was necessaiy to blind 
Varus to llieir schemes until a favorable opjiortunity should ar- 
rive for striking a decisive blow. 

For this purpose, the German confederates frequented the head- 

Then leave ihc poor plebeian his single tic to life — 

. The svi'cei, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vex'd soul endures, 

'I'he kiss in which he half forgets even such a yoke ,as yours. 

Still let the maiden's beauty swell the»father's brccist with pride ; 

* Still let the bridegroom’s arms enfold an unpolluted bride. • 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unifttcrable shame, • 

That turns the coward’s heart to stcclf the sluggard’s blood to dame ; 

. Lest when our Idtcst hope is ded ye taste of our despair, ^ 

And learn by proof, in some wild hour, hqw much the retehed dare.” 
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quarters of Varus, Avliieli seem to /have been near the centre of 
the moiloni country of Westphalia, where the Roman pfcneral 
coiiiliieteil liimseJf with all the arrogant securily of the p^ovenior 
of a })erfect]y submissive province. There Varus gratified at 
once his vanity, his rhetorical tastes, and his avaric.e, by hglding 
^ courts, to which he summoned the tjermans for the settlement 
of all their disputes, w’hile a bar of Roman advocates attended 
to avgne tlie cases before the tribunal of Varus, wdio did not omit 
the opportunity of exacting court-fees and accepting bribes. 
Varus tru.Nted implicitly to the res])ect wdiich the Clermans ]jre- 
teiided to pay to his abilities as a judge, and to The interest 
which the\ atll^'tod to take in the foronsit* eloquence of tlndr 
conqueror^. Meanwhile, a succession ot heavy rams rendered 
the country move diilicult for the o[)crations of regular troo]»s, 
and ArmiiiiiL^. seeing that the infatuation of Varus w’as eomjilete, 
secretly directed tlie tribes near the Weser and the Kins to lake 
Uji arms in o])en revolt against the R()inan>. This was nqire- 
seiited to Varus as au oeeasion W'hieh required his jirompt attend- 
ance at the spot ; but he w’as kept in studied ignorance of its 
being ]jart of a concerted national rising , and lie still looked on 
Armiiiius a> his .subiiiis>ive a as&al, wlin.^e aid ho might rely on in 
facilitating the inarcli of ins tro(»p.'' agaiiiM the relnd.s, and in ex- 
tiiiguifeliing the local disturbance iJe therel’ore set ills army in 
motion, and marched eastward in a line jKirallel to llie cour.M.* ol' 
the Lipjjc. For some di.'-tain'c his route Jay along a level plain ; 
but on arriving at the tract iietweeii the curve ol tlie iqipi .r.-j 
of that >1reani and ih<* .soiirees ol tin* Ein&. tin; country a.>s:mies 
a very diJierenl eharaiiter ; and here, in the territory of the mod- 
ern little princijiaJity oi’ Idjipe, it w'us that Armimus had fixed 
the scauie of his. enlerjiri.'se. 

A woody and iiilly region intervenes lietween tin* heads of the 
two rivei>. and liinns the w'ater-slicd of Iheii s1r(‘am.y. This re- 
gion still retain> the name (Teiitohergi^r w'ald — Teulobtirgieii.-is 
salliis) which it boo* in tlie da}s of Anninius. Tin; nature of 
the ground ha.s ]irobably also remained unaltered. Tlie ea.stern 
{lart of it, round Jietmohl, the modern ca})itaJ of the principality 
of Lijqje. is descrihed by a modern German scholar, Dr. Plate, 
as bctiig a “ tafilc-land intersected liy numerous de(*p and narrow 
valleys, W'hich in some plaices form small jilains, surrounded by 
V . ^teep mouylakis and rocks, and only accessible by narrow deJiK's. 
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All the valleys are Iraversjfd by rapid streams, shallow in the 
dry season, but subject to sudden swellings in autumn and win- 
ter. The vast forests which cover the suirirnits and slopes of the 
hills consist chiefly of oak ; there is little underw^ood, and both 
HICK and horse would move with case in the forests if the p^round 
wei’tf not broken by gulleys, or rendered iinpractic^able by fallen • 
triM-sV’ This is the district to wdiich Varus is supposed to have 
inarched ; and llr. Plate adds, that “ the names of scvcraUlocali- 
ties on and near that spot seem to indicate that a frreat batlle 
has ojiee been ioiujlit there. We find the names ‘ das Winneield’ 
(ihe field of victory), ‘die Knoehenbahif (the bone-lane), ‘die 
Knoelu*iilt‘ke’ (the bone-brook), ‘ dcr MordkesseP (the kettle of 
slau^liter), and others. 

-Ch)n1rary to the usual st^^ct principles of Roman discipline, 
Varus 4nld sufl’ered his army to be aecoin])anied and irniieded by 
an iiinncnse train of bap^jra^e- wagons and by a rabble of camp 
followers, as if his troops had been merely changin" their quar- 
ters ill a friendly country. When the long array quitted the firm 
level ground, and began 1o wind its way among the woods, thii 
marshes, and the ravines, the difliculties of the march, even with- 
(Hit the inlervenlion of an armed foe, became fearfully apjiarent. 
in many jilaees, Ihe soil, sodden with rain, was impracticable for 
cavalry, and even for infantry, until trees had been felled, and a 
rude causeway formed through the morass. 

The duties of tln^ eimineer w'ere familiar to all who served in 
«ne Roman armies. Hut the crowd and confusion of the columns 
(uilbarrassed the working parties ol’ the soldiery, and in the midst 
ortifeir tod and disorder the wwd w^as suddenly passed through 
their ranks that the rear guard was attacked by the barbarians. 
Varus resohed on jircssing fbrw\ard ; but a heavy discharge of 
missiles I’rom the woods on either flank tauglit him how serious 
was the peril, and he saw his best men falling round him with- 
out the o]»j)ort unity of retaliation ; for his light-armed auxiliaries, 
wdio were ])rinci])ally of Germanic race, now rapidly deserted, 
and it was imjiossible to de])loy the legionaries on such broken 
ground for a charge against the enemy. •Ghoosing one t)f the 
most open and firm spots Avliieh.they could force their^way to, 
the Homans halted for the night j and, faithful to their national 

* I am indebted for much valaablc infonaation on this subject tqiny ^ 
friend, Mr. Henry Pearson. . • 
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discipline and tactics, formed theirfcanip amid llic harassing at- 
tacks of the rapidly tlironjriilof foe^, witli the clahorate toil and 
systematic skill, the traces of which are impressed j)ermaiieiit ly 
on the soil of so many Euro]iean countries, attesting the presence 
in the olden time of the imperial eagles. 

On the morrow the Homans renewed their inarch, the veteran 
officers who served under Varus now probably directing the oj)- 
erati»3ns. and hoping to find the (xermaiis drawn up to meet them, 
in which case they relied on their own su])erior discijiliue ami 
tactics for such a victory as sliould reassure the siijiremacy of 
Rome. But Arminius was far too sage a commander to lead nu 
his followers, with their unwieldy broadsw'ords and ineflicituil d(‘- 
fensive armor, against the Roman legionaries, 1‘ully arm(‘d with 
helmet, cuirass, greaves, and sliield, wdio were skilled to c uii- 
mence the conllict with a murderous volley of heavy javelins, 
hurled u])ou the liae W'hen a lew yards dl^tant, and then, with 
their short cut-and-thru.st swwds, to lieAV tlieir w'ay through all 
opposition, jire&crving the utmi»st steadiness and coolness, and 
oheung each w'ord of command in the nii(L'-t of strife and >lauirli- 
ter w’lth the same precision and alertne>> as if u])on ])arade.=^ 
Arminius sull'ered the Romans to inarch out IVoni their cariij). to 
form lirat in line Ibr action, and thmi in column for marchlnL^ 
without the show of ojijiosition. For some dihlance Varus was 
allowed to move on, only harassed by sliirht skirmishes, but .«itriur- 
gling Avith dillicully through the broken ground, the toil and dis- 
tre.^is of his men being agirravated by lieavy torrents ol I'aio? 
which luirst u]>on the devoted legions, as if the anirry gods of 
(Tcrniany w ere jionring out the viaks of their wrath upon the in- 
A^aders. After .-(mie little time their Anin approachi‘d a ridge of 
high AA'oody ground, w’hich is one of the ollthoots of the gr(*at 
Ilercynian foresii and i.s situate hetAA’een the modern villages of 
Drilmrg and Bielel’eld. Arminius had causeti barricades of hewn 
trees to he formed here, so as to add to the natural diliieulties ol’ 
the passage. Fatigi^e and diseouragement n(»AV began to betray 
tlnnnselves in the Roman ranks. Their line became less steady ; 
baggage-wnigoris AA\;re abandoned from the iin])ossibility of forcing 
tfrem along ; and, as this happened, many soldiers left their ranks 

* Sec Gibbon’s description (vel i , chap i ) of the Roman regions in 
H'e time of Augustus ; and see the description in Tacitus, “ Ann.," lib. i., 
^ -of the subset ucfft battles between Caicina and Arminius. 
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and crowded round llie wagons to secure the most valuable por- 
lioiis of’ their properly : each Was busy about his own aliairs, and 
])uri)osely slow in hearing the word of command from his ollieers. 
Arrninius now gave the signal for a general attack. The fierce 
shouts of the Germans pealed through thci gloom of the forests, 
and iii tlirongiiig multitudes they assailed tlie flanks of the in- 
vaders, pouring in clouds of darts on the encumbered legionaries, 
as they struggled up the glens or floundered in the morasst's* and 
Tv alcdiing tivery oppnrtunily of charging through the intervals of 
Ihe disjointed column, and so cutting ofl’ the communication be- 
twt‘en its several brigades. Anninius, with a chosen band of per- 
sonal retainers round him, cheered on his countrymen by voice 
and (*.\am])le. He and his men aimed their weapons particularly 
at ♦he horses of the Homan ca^lry. The wounded animals, slip- 
])ing about in tJie mire and their own blood, threw their riders 
and j)iiingt‘d among the ranks of the legions, disordering all round 
them. Varus now ordered the troops to be countermarched, in 
the hojie of reaching the nearest Homan garrison on the Lippe.* 
Hut retreat now was as imjiracticable as advan<*,e ; and the fall- 
ing back of the Homans only augmented the courage of their as- 
sailants, and caused fiercer and more frequent charges on the 
Hanks of the disheartened aririy. The Homan officer who com- 
manded the cavalry, Nurnonius Vala, rode off with his sipiadrons 
in the vain hope of escaping by thus abandoning his comrades. 
T’ liable to keeyi together, or force their way across the woods and 
^'T.^l?Ty)s, the horsemen wt*re ovcrjiowered in tlelail, and slaugh- 
tered to the last iiiaii. The Homan infantry still held together 
and resisted, but more through the instinct of discipline and 
bravery tliaii from any hope of success or escape. Varus, after 

^ The circumstances of the early part pf the battle which Arrninius 
foufrht with Caicina six years afterward evidently resembled tliose of his 
hatile With Varus, and tlic result was very near being the same : I have 
therefore adopted part of the description which Tacitus gives (“ Annal 
i,c 05) of the last-mentioned engagement : “J^feqiie tamen Arrninius, 
<in;nn(juaiTi libcro incursu, statim prorupit : sed ut hgesere cceno fossisqne 
impedimenta, turbati circuiii imlites ; incertus sigiutrum ordo ; utque tali 
in icmpore sibi quisquc properus, ct leiitue adversum impcria aurcs, irruui- 
pere (]iermanos juhet, clainitans ‘ En varus, et eodem itcrum fato^victa; 
legumes !’ Simul hajc, et cum dclcctis ^cindit agmen, equisqiie maxime 
viilnera ingerit ; illi sanguine suo et lubrico paludum lapsaiitcs, excussjs 
re^orihus, disjicerc obvios, prolerere jacentes.” 
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being severely wounded in a charge of the Germans against his 
part of the ci>lunin, cominitled suicide to avoid falling into the 
hands of those whom he had exasperated by his ojijiressions. 
One of the lieutenant generals of the army ftdl fighting ; the other 
surrendered to the enemy. But mercy to a fallen fot* had never 
been a Roman virtue, and those among lier legions wlio nQ>v laid 
down their arms in hope ol‘ (piarter, drank deep of tlie cup of suf- 
feriftg, which Rome had held to the li])s of many a brave but 
uiiidrtuiiate enemy. The infuriated Germans slaiiglitered their 
op}^re^^or^: with deliberate ferocity, and those ])risouers who w<‘n‘ 
not bewn to pieces on the spot were only })reserved*to perish by 
a iiii^re cruel death in cold bkuKl. 

The bulk of tlie lumian army fought steadily and stuldiornly, 
frt‘<juently re])ellm!i the masses of the as.'^ailants, but gradiuiUy 
loMUgf the eompaeliiefeS of their array, and becoming weaker ami 
Weaker beneath iJie mces>ant sliower oi*dart^ and the reiU‘ratiil 
a.sfeaults of the viirorous and unencumbered tiermaus. At last, 
in a series (»f desperate attack>. the column wa> pieiced through 
and through, two of the eagle.s ca])tured, and the Konian lio^t, 
wliieh on the ye^t(T inonung had marched lorth m sueli pride, 
and might, now broken up into confused fragment-, eitlier 1‘ell 
fighting beneath the overpowering iiumlxu^ ol’ the emmiy, or 
perished in the swaiiijis and woods in unavailing l‘lhlrt^ at lliglit. 
Few, very few, ever saw again tJic left bank of tlie Rhine. One 
body oi' brave veterans, arraying- themselves in a ring on a little 
mound, heat oJi' every charge of the (ierinaus. and prolonge(l\;^«»r 
honorable re.-istance to the close of that dreadi’nl day. • Tin; 
traces of a i’eeble attemjit at forming a diteli and mound >'tteste<l 
in after years the sjiot \s here the la.'Jt of the IJomaiis passed tlieir 
liiglil of sulftTing and desjiair. Jhit on the morrow, thi< remnant 
alsf). worn out witli liuiigeT, Avounds, and toil. Avas eliarged by the . 
victorious Gerniaiis, and either iiiassaered on the sj)ot, or oilbreil 
up ill feariul riles at the altars of the deities of the old mythol- 
ogy of the North. ,, 

A gorge in the mountain ridge, through Avhicii runs the modern 
road between Pa(k*r]»orn and Pyrrnoiit, leads from the s[>ot Avhere* 
Irrie lieal of tlie liattlc raged to the Plxtcrsteme. a duster of hold 
and grotesque rocks of sandstone, near Avliic-li is a small slu‘et of 
water, overshadowed by a groA'e of aged tr(*es. According' to 
• local trad^tioA, this was one of the sacred groves of the aucficut 
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Germans, and it was here tha‘1 the Roman captives 'were slain 
ill saeriliee hy the victorious warriors of Armiuius.* 

I^ever was victory more dt‘cisive, never was the liberation of 
an oppressed pcojile more instantaneous and complete. Through- 
out (lermany the Roman garrisons were assailed and cut oil’; 
and, viithin a few weeks after Varus had fallen, the German 
soil was fi’ced from the foot of an invader. 

At Rome the tidings tif the battle were received with- an Ago- 
ny of terror, the reports of wide. h we should di*em exaggerated, 
did they not come from Roman historians themselves. They 
not only tell emphatically how great was the awe w^hich the Ro- 
mans fell of the ])r()wess of the Germans, if their various tribes 
could be hroiiglit to unite for a common pur]»ose.t but also tlit'y 
rcA'eid bow weakened and tlel^ised tlie jiopulation of Italy had 
be<Hnne. l*>ion C'assius says (lib. Ivi., sec. 23), “ Then Augustus, 
when lie lieard the calainily of V^arus, rent his garment, ainl was 
in great alilielion lor the troo]is he had lost, and for terror re- 
sjieclnig the Germans and the Gauls. And his chief alarm 
was. lhat he exj)ected them to push on against Italy and Rome ; 
and there remained no homan youth fit for military duty that 
were worth S})eaking ol‘, and the albed populations, that were at 
all serviceable, had betui wasted away. Yet he [ircjiared for Iho 
ciiiergtaiey as well as his means allowed ; and when none of the 
cUizens of military age were Avilling to enlist, he made them cast 
lols, and f»uni.sbed by confiscation of goods and disfranchisement 
every liflh man among those under thirty-live, and every tenth 
man M’ those above that age. At last, when he found that not 
CA'eii tlftis coidd be make many come forward, be put some of 
them to death . So be made a conseription of discharged veter- 
ans and of emaneipat(‘d slaA^es, and, collecting as large a force 

• 

* “ Lueis proj)iii(]nis barbaric ara?, apud quas tnbunos ac primorimi or- 
diimm ccnturiones mactaverant.” — Tacitcs, Ann , lib. i , c 01. 

•t It IS clear lhat the Romans followed the policy of fomenting dissen- 
SioiKs and wais of the Germans among theinselve.f. See the tliirty-iliird 
section of the “ (Jermania” of Tacitus, where he mentions the ilestruc- 
tiqn of the Bructen hy the neighboring tribes : “ Favtfre quodain erga nos 
deorum : nain lie speciaculo qnidein prmlii iiividorc ; super lx. millia m"* 
armis iclisque Romanis, s«;d quod maginficeiitius est, ohlectatioiii (#nlis- 
quuceoiderunt. Maneat quieso, duretqiic*gentihiis, si non amor iioatri, at 
cettg odium sui : quaiido urgetitihus 4mpeni falls, mini jam praistare for» 
tuna xnajus potest quam hnstium discord lanv.*’ * 
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as he could, sent i1, under Tiberius, with all speed into Ger- 
many.” 

Dion mentions, also, a number of terrilie portents tlial Avero 
helieA'ed to liave occurred at the time, and the narration of 
which is not iiniuatcrial, as it shoAvs tlie stale of the ])nbli(* mind, 
AA’ben sncli tliinjrs were so belicA'cd in and so intorjn-eted*. The 
suininils of the AJjis Avere said to liave fallen, and three colimins 
oj' ^ire to liaA'c blazed up from them In tin' Chiiiipns Marlins, 
the temple (d‘ the Avar-^md, from AA'lium the loiinder oi Ihniie htid 
spniiijr, Avas struck by a thuinlerbolt. Tlie ni^rhlly heavens 
p^loAved scAUU’al times, as if on tire Many comets hlaz<Ml forth 
toiretlier : and tiery meteors, shaped like s]»i‘ars. had shot ln»nL 
the iiortliern (piarter oi’the sky down into the lioman camps. 
It Avas said. too. that a statue ef Victory. Avhich liad stood at a 
place on the frontier, jioinliiiir the Ava^ toward Germany, had, 
of its oAvn accord, turned numd. and uoav ])omteiI to Italy. Tlu*se 
and other prodiirics Avere heliex'ed hy the multitude to aeeom- 
pany the slaiisrhier of Yanis's leirions, and to mauiii>1 the aiiirer 
of the c^odfe airaiii>t home. Aiifrn.«^tus himself Avas not free from 
superstition : hut on thi.*? ocea.sion no su])ernatnral terrors were 
needed to increase the alarm and irrief tlial h(‘ Cell, and Avhich 
made him. eA’en monlhs after tlie news (»f the liattle had arrived, 
often beat his bead a^rainst tlie Avail, and exclaim, “ tfuintilius 
Yams. e:ive me back my le<rions." AYe learn thi^ IVtuii his hio<r- 
rapher Suetonius: and, indeed, eveuy ancient writer Avho al- 
ludes to the overtliroAV of Yarns attests the importance ot* Tlie 
blow anainst tlic Homan jiowcr, and the bitterness A\ath wliich 
it AA'as lelt.* *' 

The Germans did not pursue their Auetory beyond their oAvn 
territory : but that Auctory secured at once and forever the iiule- 
jicndeiice of the Teutonic race. Home sent, indeed. In-r h'lrion.'' 
ac-jiln into fU*rrriany, to parade a temporary superiority, hot all 
hopes of permanent conquests were ahaiidoiied fiy Augustus and 
liis su<a!Cssors. • 

The blow which Arminius had struck iioaut Avas ffUfrolien. 
Homan fear disguised itself under the specious title of mo(h*ra- 
*tion, and the Hhirie becarae the ackiiowlcd^<*d boundary of the 

♦ Florus expresses its elTedt most pithily : “ Hiic clade factum e.it ul 
imperium (juqrl in Jitorc oceani noii stetcrat, in ripa Illieni flumiius tsta- 
ret,” IV., F2. 
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two nations until the fifth century of our era, when the Germans 
hecaiiie the assailants, and oarved with their conquering swords 
the jnovinces of iintjorial liornc into the kingdoms of modem 
Europe. 


AuniNirs. , 

• 1 lujvt^ said above that the great Cheruscan is more truly one 
of our national beroes tJiaii Caraetacus is. It may be added 
that an Englishirian ^ entitled to claim a closer degree of rela- 
tioiisliij) wilh Ariiiinins than can be claimed by any German of 
mo(l(*m GiTinany. Tlie proof of tins depends on the proof of 
ff)ur-ta(‘ts : first, that the (Jlieaiuscans were Old Saxons, or Sax- 
ons of the fnlerior of Germany ; secondly, that the Anglo-Saxons, 
or Sax(uis of the coast of Germany, were more fdoscly akin than, 
other German tribes were to the Chemsean Saxons; thirdly, 
tliat the Old Saxons were .almost exterminated by Chaiicmague ; 
limrthly, that the Anglo-S.axoii& are our imiiKHliatc ancestors. 
The last of tlie.*se may be assumed as an axiom in English his- 
tory. Tlui ])voofs of 1 lie other three arc p.artly jdiilological and 
j)arlly historical 1 have not s])aee to go into them here, but 
they will he ibuiid iu the early chapters of the great work of my 
fricaid, Dr. llohert Gordon L.albam, on tlie “ English Language,” 
and in ihe notes to his fortheomiiig edition of the “Germania of 
Taeiuis.’' It m.ay be, however, here remarked, that the present 
Saxons of (Germany are of the High Germanic division of the 
Germaft race, whertnis both the Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon 
were ol*lli<* Low (lerrnauic. 

Tleing thus the nearest heirs of the glory of Armiiiius, we may 
^fairly devote more attention to his career than, iu such a work 
as ihe present, could he allowed to any individual leader ; and 
it. is interesting to trace how far his fame survived during the 
JM id tile Ages, both among the Germans of»tlie Continent and 
among ourselves. 

• It st'cins probable that llic jealousy -wilh wbicK Maroboduus, the 
king of the Suevi and M arooinanni, regarded Arminius, and wiiich 
ullhnately broke out into open hostiUties bet ween those German 
tribes and the (jberusci, prevented Arminius from leading tho 
epidcderate Germans hi attack Italy after his first victory. Per- 
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haps he may have had the rare moderation of bein^ content with 
the liheralioii of liis country, without seeking to retaliate on her 
former opj)ressors. When Tiberius inarched into Germany in the 
year 10, Ariiiinius was too cautious to attack him on ground fa- 
vorable to the legions, and Tiberius was too skillful to enfaiiglc 
his 1rooj)s in the diflicult }>arts of the country. His marc^h and 
count ermaivh were as unresisted as they were uu])ro(luetive. A 
fewVoars later, when a dangerous revolt of the Roman legions 
near the frontier caused their generals to find them active erri- 
]dnymeiit by leading them into the interior of CJerniany. we find 
Anninius again active in his country's del’mise. The old quarrel 
between him and hi>falher-in-law. Si‘gestes, had broken out afresh. 
Sejrestcs now called in the aid of tin' Roman geiu'ral, (lermani- 
cus, to whom he suiTendered hifnself; and by his coiitrivflnce, 
his daughter Thusnelda. the wife of Anninius also <*anic int<t the 
hands of the Romans, being far advanced in pr(*gnancy. She 
showed, as Tacitus relates.* more of tlie spirit «»f her hu-sband 
than of her fatlu*r, a spirit that could not be subdued into tear.s 
or supplications. She was sent to Kavenna, anil there trave birth 
to a son, whose life we know, IVoni an allusion in Tacitu.*', to have 
been evinilfiil and unhappy ; but the })art of the great historian’s 
work which narrated his fate has jierished, and wi‘ only know 
from another ([uarter that the son of Anninius was, at the age of 
four year-s, led captive in a triumphal pairi'ant along the streets 
of Rome ^ 

The liigli spirit of Armiiiius M’as goaded almost into jdiri'iisy 
by these bereavements. The fate of his wife, llms torn from him, 
and ol liis babe doomed to bondagi* even bi'fore its birth, iiifhuqcd 
the ebiqiieiit invectives \Mtli which he roused his count rjmi'ii 
against the home-traitors, and against their invaders, who thus 
made war upon women and cliildreii. (i errnanieus had marched 
his army to the ]dace where Varus had perishiMl, and had there 
paid funeral honors to the gha*‘lly relics of his predecessor's legions 
that he found hea]K*«l around liim.t Anrimms lured him to ad- 
vaiH'e a little I'urtluT into the country, and then assailed him, and 
fouglit a battle, wliich, hy the Romau aci'ounls. was a drawn 

^Ani].,*’ i., TjZ 

t III the .Musi ina of Rhcnish*Anliquitir*s at Romi there is :i Roioan'sc- 
fjulcliral nionuij‘cnt, the inscription rtn winch rcccinls that it was <‘ro./ttj«l 
to the membry of M Ccjclius, who fell *• lirllu 
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one. The eflhct of it was to make Germanicus resolve on retreat- 
jn^ to the llhine. He himself, with part of his troops, embark- 
ed ill some vessels on the Ems, and returned hy that river, and 
llujn by sea ; hut part of his forces were intrusted to a Roman 
irt'iierai named Caicina, to lead them back by land to the Rliirie. 
Arniinias followed tliis division on its march, and foupht several 
baItJes with it, in which he inflicted heavy loss on the Romans, 
ea])turpd the greater part of their bajrprapfe, and would liave de- 
stroyed them eonijilelely, had not his skillful system of o])o rat ions 
been finally thwarted by the haste of 1 rifruioruerus, a coiilederalc 
Cjleriuan chief, who insisted on assanllin^ the Romans in their 
eamj), instead of wailing till tliey were entangled in the cliirieul- 
tie^ of the et)iiii1ry, and assaiiinjv their columns on the march. 

In I he Ibllowiii^ yt‘ar the Romans W(‘re iuaeiive, hut in the 
year afterward (lermaiiicus led a fresli invasion. He jdaecd his 
army on sliijjhoard, and sailed to the mouth of the Euis. Avhevc 
lie disembarked, and marched to the VVeser, where he cn(*ampcd, 
prohalily m the neighborhood of Minden. Arminius had collect- 
ed Ills army on the otlier side of the river ; and a scene oeeurred, 
wliieli is ]>owerl’nlly told hy Tacitus, and which is the snhject of 
a heantilnl poem hy Praed. It has heeii already mentioned that 
the brotlier ol' Ariii'iiius, like himself, liail been trained it]) while 
vnm^r to serve lu the Roman armies : but, unlike Arminins, ho 
not only relh»ed to (piit the Roman service for that of his coim- 
Irv, hnt foiiL^ht airain.>^t his conntry with the lt'irir)ns oi’ (lerinaiii- 
cns. He had assumed the Roman name of Flavins, and had 
gained’ considorable disliuclion in the Roman service, in wlileli 
lu* Ijad ffist an eye from a wound in battle. AYhen the Iioinan 
outjiosts a]»])!'oaehed the River AYeser, Arminius called out to 
tlu*m from ilie oiiposile bank, and expressed a wisli to see his 
WvoHier. Flavius slejijied hirward, and Arminius ordered his own 
lid lowers to retire, and requested that the archers should be re- 
moved from the Roman bank of the river. This was done : and 
the hrolliers, who a])par(‘ntly had not seen efleli other for some 
Yt‘ars, h(‘jjan a eoiiAU'rsation from the ujqiosite sidt‘s of the stream, 
ill winch Arminins (|m*stioned his brother res])ectin^ the loss of 
his eye, and what battle it had been 4ost in, and what reward 
he lyid received tin his wound. Flavius told him hew the eye 
wafcVl|^»st, and menli<»U(Ml the increased pay that he liaison account 
ol Jts loss, and showed the collar and other military def’orations 
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that had been j^iveii him. Arminius mocked at these as badg^cs 
of slavery ; and then each bcfifan to try to win the other over, 
Flavius boasting tlic powjr of Rome, and her generosity to the 
submissive ; Arminius appealing to him in the name of their 
country’s gods, of the mother that had borne them, and by the 
holy names of fatherland and freedom, not to prel’er bcingttlic be- 
trayer to being the champion of his country. They soon proceed-* 
cd’to mutual taunts and menaces, and Flavius called aloud for 
his liorse and his arms, that lie nfiglit dash across the river a^id 
attack his brother ; nor would he have been checked from doing 
so, had not the Roman general 8tertinius run up to him and for- 
cibly detained him. Arminius stood on the other bank, threat- 
ening the renegade, and dei’ying him to battle. 

I shall not be thoiiglit to ne<^d apology for quoting here the 
stanzas in which IVaed described this scene — a .<eenc amoiifr 
the most aflecting, as well as the most striking, that history sup- 
plies. ft makes us reflect on the de.^olale posilioii of Arminius, 
with his W'ilb and child ca])tivcs in the enemy's hands, and wdth 
his brother a renegade in arms against him. The great liberator 
of our German race w^as there, with every source of human hap- 
jiincss denied him except the consciousness of doing his duty to 
his country'. 

Back, back ! he fears not foaming flood 
Who fears not steel-clad line . 

No warrior thou of German blood, 

No brother thou of mine. 

Go, earn Rome’s chain to load thy neck, 

Her gems to deck thy hilt ; 

And blazon honor’s hapless wreck 
With all the gauds of guilt. 

But wouldst thou have me share the prey 1 
By all that I have done, 

The Vanan hones that day by day 
Lie whitening m the sun, 

The legion’s trampled panoply. 

The eaMe’s shatter'd wing — 

I would not he for earth or sky 
»So scorn’d and mean a Ih mg. 

Ho, call me hfirc the wizard, boy, 

Of dark and*suhtlc skill, 

To agonize hut not .destroy, 

I’o torture, not to kill 
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When swords are out, and shriek and shout 
Leave little room for prayer, 

No fetter on man's arm or heart 
Hangs half so heavy there. 

I curse him by the gifts the land 
Hath won from him and Rome, 

The riving axe, the wasting brand, 

Rent forest, blazing home. 

I curse him by our country's gods. 

The terrible, the dark, 

The breakers of the Roman rods, 

The srnitcrs of the bark. 

Oh, misery that such a ban 
On such a brow should be ! 

Why comes he not yi battle's van 
. His country's chief to bel 
To stand a comrade by my side, 

The .sharer of my fame, 

And worthy of a brother’s pride 
And of a brother's name I 

But it is past ! where heroes press 
And cow'ards bend the knee, 

Arminius is not brotherlcss, 

His brethren are the free. 

Thc\ come around : one hour, and light 
Will fade from turf and tide, 

Then onward, onward to the light. 

With darkness for our guide. 

To-night, to-night, when we shall meet 
In combat face to face, 

Then only would Arminius greet 
The renegade's embrace. 

The canker of Rome's guilt shall be 
Upon his dying name ; 

And as he lived in slavery, 
iSo shall he fall in shame. 

•Oil tlic day after the Homans had reached the Weser, Ger- 
manicus led his army across that river, and*a partial encounter 
took place, in which Arniinins was siiccesst'ul. ^ But on the suc- 
ceeding day a general action was fought, in which Arminius was 
severely woinidcd, and the German ilifantry routed with hAvy 
loss* The horsemen of the two artnics encoimterod, without 
cit\ttr party gaining the advantage. But the llornau army rc- 
• ma^cd master of the ground, and claimed a complete victory. 

•G 
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(Termaiiiciis erected a 1ro]»liy in the field, with a vaunting inscrip- 
tion, that ihc nations hot ween the Ehino and the Elbe had l)eeii 
llioronghly conquered by his army. Hut that army S]ie(‘dily made 
a final retreat to the lelt bank of the IMiine; nor wais the eli’ec.t 
of iheir campaign mort* durable than llieir troj)by. Tlu^ sarcasm 
with which Tacitu^ speaks of certain other triimq)hs ol* Roman 
trenyraJs over Germans iqay ‘'^]>ply to the paufcant which Ger- 
maniciis celebrated on his return to Eome iVom liis command of 
the lioman army of the llhine. The Ciermans were ‘‘ t r 'ufnt phaVi 
ijHom ritiiy 

After the Eonums had abandoned tludr attt'inpls on Germany, 
we find Ariiiiniiis eiiiraired in hostilities with .Marobodim>, 1h(‘ 
hiii^ of th(‘. Su(‘vi and Marcomanni. ^ho was endeavoriiii'- to 
brinir the oth(‘r German tribes info a state' of di'pendc'iicy oii him. 
Armiiiius Avas at tlie head ed* the (ierm:ms who tnok up arms 
airainst tills home invade'r of tlieir libertii's After some' minor 
enpa^'emeiits, a jiitclied batth* Avas foiiirht bidAveeui tin' Iaao con- 
federacies, A D. GJ, in A\hich the loss on each side* Ava> eipial , 
but ^laroboduus confessed the ascendency ol‘ his antaiionisl liy 
aA’-oidin^ a rencAVai of the eiiira^ement, and by implorintr tin* in- 
te‘rA"ention of the Romans in his eleiense* The Aounirt*!’ Jtrusus 
tlien commanded the Roman Icfrioiis in tin* jnovinee of Ill^ru'um. 
and by liis mediation a peace was concluded bet an ecu Arniiniu.s 
and Maroboduus, by the* terms of which it is cAddent that the lat- 
ter must haA'e rc‘iiounc(*d liis ambitious seheiiies against the free*- 
dom r»f tlie other German trilies. 

Annmius did ru/t Jong- surA’ive this second AA’ur of inde]>endence, 
AN'hich he snccessfully wa^ed for his country, lb*. Avas assas^ill- 
alcd in the thirty-seventh year of his an-e liy some of his own 
Kinsnuni. Avho ■consjiired afrainst iiim. Tacitus says that this 
b‘i]q)eiu*d ANliile h<* was enprapred in a civil war, which had l>(‘eii 
caused l>y liis attempts to make himself kinpr over his countrymen, 
ft is fiir more prohablc (as one of the best biop:raphers* has t'b- 
si'rved) tliat Tacitus misunderstood aii atternjit of Arminius to ex- 
tend his influence as elective war-cliieRain of 1 lie Gbernsci, and 
•other tribes, for an attempt to obtain the royal dignity. When 
Ave'* remember that his fafh(jr-iu-law' and his brother AA'ere rene- 
pades, Ave can avcU understand that a party arrionp; his kinsmen 

^ Dr. IMatcf in “Biographical DictionarA,” commenced by the Secaety 
for the Difrusion of Useful knowledge. 
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may have been bitterly hostile to him, and have opposed his au- 
thority Avith the tribe by open violence, and, when that seemed 
inellcctuiiJ, by secret assassination. 

Arniinius left a name which the historians of the nation against 
which he combated so long and so gloriously have delighted to 
honoiv ll is from the most in(li.sj)utable source, from the lips of 
enemies, that we know his exploits.* His countrymen made his- 
toiy, but did not write it. But his memory lived among them in 
llie lays of 1 heir bards, who recorded 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 

Tlie freedom he restored. 

Tacitus, writing years afler llie death of Avminius, says of him, 
“ Chiiiitnr adhuc barliaras apud gciitcs.” As tjrne passed on, lin^ 
irralitnde of ancient Uermaiiy>to her great deliverer grew into 
adoralioii, and divine honors wer(‘ paid for ceiiturjes to Arniinius 
by every tribe of’ the Low (lerniauic division of’ the Teulonic 
races. The iriuin-sul, or the eoluiuii of Herman, near Ercsbiirgh, 
the modern Stadiberg, Avas the chosen objeel oi’ worship to the 
descendants of the CMierusci. the Old tSaxons, and in defense of 
which they fought most desperately against Charlemagne and 
his Christianized Franks. “ irraiii, in the cloudy Olympus of 
Teutonic belief, apjiears as a king and a warrior : and the pil- 
lar. the ‘ Innin-sul,’ bearing the statue, and considered as the 
symbol of the deity, was the ralladium of the Saxon nation until 
the temple of Ereshurgh Avas destroyed by Ciiarlemagne, and the 
column itself 1 ransferred to the monastery of Corbey, where jier- 
haps & portion of the rude rock idol yet remains, covered by the 
ornameflts of the Gothic cra."t Traces of the worship of Ar- 
uiinius arc to he found among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, alter 
tlitdr settlement in this island. One of the four great highways 
was held to be under the })rotectioii of the deity, and was called 
the “ frmiii street.” The name Armiiiius is, of course, the mere 
Jiq,tiurzcd form of “ Herman,” the name by w^hicli the hero and 
the deity were known by every man of Low* German blood on 
hither side of the German Sea. It means, etymologically, tlie 
“ War-man,” the “man of hosts.” No other explanation of the 
AA'orship of the “ Trmiii-sul,” and of^the name ol the “ Jrjpiin 

tBoe Tacitus, “Ann.,” lib. ii., sec. 88* Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii., 
soexys. , 

, t Palgrave on the “ English Commonwealth,” vol. ii., p. 14(f. 
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Street,” is so satisfactory as that which connccis them -with the 
deified Armiiiius. AVe know for certain of the existence of other 
columns of an analojrous character. Thus there was the lloland- 
seule ill North Germany : there was a Thor-scule in Sweden, and 
(what is more important) there was an Athelstan-seule in Saxon 
England.* " 

T^herc is at the present moment a song respecting the Irmin- 
sul current in the bishopric of Minden, one version of W’^hich might 
seem only to refer to (Jharlemagne having pulled down the Ii‘- 
min-sul. 

Herman, sla clermen, 

Nla piiK‘n, sia trumnien, 
l)c Kaiser will kuiiiincn, 

Met hairier un stangen. 

Will Herman u]ihangcn. 

But there is another version, wliieh jirohahly is the oldest, and 
which clearly refers to the great Armiiiius. 

Hn Herman slang dermon, 

SJaug pipen, slainr trunimen ; 

I)c tnrsten sind kamrnen, 

Met all eren-mannen 
Hebt Varus uphangcn + 

About ten centuries t*nd a half after tlie demolition of the Ir- 
min-sul. and nearly eighteen after tin* death of Armiiiius, the mod- 
ern (Germans conceived the idea of rendering tardy homage to 
their great hero ; and acrmnliiigly, some eight or ten years aero, 
a general subscription w'as organized in Germany lor the, 2>ur])osc 
of erecting on the Osning — a conical moiinlaiii, which forms the 
highest summit of the Teutoherger AVald, and is eight edn hund- 
red feet above the level of the sea — a colossal bronze statue of Ar- 
rninius. The statue w^as designed hy Bandel. The hero wms 
to stand ujiliftirig a sword in his right hand, and looking towarr! 
the lihine. The height of the statue was to be eighty feet from 
the base to the point of the sw’ord, and was to stand on a circu- 
lar Gothic temple ninety feet high, and supported by oak trees as 
columns. The mountain, wdierc it was to be erected, is wild anti 
..stern, and overlooks the scene of the battle. It was calculated 
% 

* Sec Lappenburg’s “ Anglo-Saxons,” p. 376. For nearly all the phil- 
ological and ethnographical facts respecting Arminius, I am indebted lo my 
friend, Dr. lUG. Latham. , - 

t See (jrrimm, ** Deutsche Mythologie,” 329. 
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that the statue would he clearly visible at a distance of sixty 
miles. The temple is nearly finished, and the statue itself has 
been east at the copper works at Lemgo. But there, through 
w'aut of funds to set it up, it has lain for some years, in disjoint- 
ed fragments, exposed to the mutilating homage of relic-seeking 
travttlers. Tlie idea of honoring a hero, who belongs to alt Ger- 
many, is not one which the present rulers of that divided country 
have any wish to encourage ; and the statue may long coi?Liiiue 
•to lie there, and present too true a type of the condition of Ger- 
many herself* 

Purely this is an occasion in vrhich Englishmen might well 
prove, by acts as well as words, that we also rank Arrninius 
among our lieroes. 

I have quoted the noble stanzas of one of our modern English 
]>rK*ts on Armiuius, ami 1 Avill eoindude this memoir with one of 
llie odes of tlie great poet of modern Germany, Klopstock, on tlie 
victory to wliicli we owe our freedom, and Amiinins mainly owes 
his fame Klopstock calls it the “ Battle of AYmfeld.” The epi- 
thet ()1' “ sister of (hinine” shows that Klopstock followed some 
ehvonoiogers, according to whom Yarns was defeated on the anni- 
versary oi’ the day on which Paulus and Yarro were defeated by 
Hannibal, 

SONG OF TUIlMini AFTER TITE VK’TOUY OF IIERIIMAX, THE 
DELTA’ERER OF OERMANY FRO^r TTTE Rf>MANS. 

FllOM KLOrSTOCK’S IIERUMAN UND DIE KCltSTEN.’' 

Supposed to he sung hj a chorus of Bards. 

A l llORUS. 

Sister of Ganna? M Winfekl’st fight ! 

We saw thee with thy streaming, bloody hair,. 

Witli fiery eye, bright with the world's despair, 

Sweep liy Walhalla's bards from out our sight. 

Herrman oulspake . “Kow Victory or Death !’’ 

The Romans . . . “ Victory !” • 

And onward rushed their eagles with the cry. 

So ended the first day. * 

On the subject of this statue, I must i^pcat an acknowledgment m ray 
■ohjjgations to my friend, Mr Henry Pcaieon. 

^ t The battle of Ganna*, B.C. 21C~Hannibal’s victory over the RomanSv 

VWinfcld— the probable site of the “ Herrmayisehladt •se*^ supra^ 
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“ Victory or Deatli !'* began 

Then, liibt, the Roman chief ; and Herrman spake 
Not, but hoine-siruck : the eagles iluttered — brake. 

So sped the second day. 

TWO CHORUSES. 

And the tliird came . . . the cry was “ Flight or Death !” 

Flight left they not for them who'd make them slaves — 

Men who stab chihlren ! flight for them ! . . . no ! graves ! 

“ ’Twas their last day.’’ 

TWO IIAKDS. 

Yet spared they messengers . they came to Romc-- 
IIow drooped the plume — the lance was left to trail 
Down in the dust behind — their cheek was pale — 

So came the messengers to Rome. 

High in his hall the imperator Slit — 

Octavianus Ctrsar Augustus sat. 

They filled iiji wme-cujis, wine-ciips filled they up 
For him the highest — wiiie-eups filled they up 
For him the highest, Jove of all their stale. 

The flutes of Lydia hushed before their voice, 

Re fore the messengers — the “ Highest" sprung — 

The god* against the marble pillars, wrung 
By the dread \^ords, sinking his brow, and thrice 
Cried he aloud in anguish, “ Varus ! Varus ! 

Give back my legions. Varus 

And now the world- wide conquerors shrunk and feared 
For fatherland and home. 

The lance to raise ; and "iiiongst those false to Rome 
The death-lot rolled, t and still they shrunk and feared ; 

For she her face hath turned 
The victor goddess,’" cried those cowards — (for aye 
Be It ') — from Rome and Romans, and her day 
Is done’’ — and still be mourned. 

And cried aloud in anguish, “Varus ! Varus ! 

Give hack my legions, Varus !”t 

* Augustus w^as \vofshiped as a deity in his lifetime, 
t See supra, p. 139. 

t I have taken this translation from an anonymous writer in “ Frazer,” ■ 
two years ago. 
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Synopsis of E\ents eetween Ajimimfs’s Victory over Va- 
RFs AND Tin: J>attij: of Chalons. 

A.D. 4iC The Romans coiumciice the eoinjiiest of Britain, 
Claii’dius beiii^ then Einjieror of Jioiiie. The ])o|)ulation of tiiis 
island was llieii Celtie. In ahcuit lorly years all tJie tribes soiilh 
(*f iho CJy<l(‘ were subilne<L anil their lanil made a Roman prov- 
ince. . 

Sueci's.'sliil campaij^ns of tlie Roman f^eneral Corbulo 
a^nhust tJie Varthians. 

()l. Eirsi perseciilioii of Ihe Christians at Rome under Nero. 

()S« 70 . Civil wars in the iLoman world. The Elrnperors Ne- 
ro, (ialba, Otho, and Vitelliiis cut oif successively by violent 
deaths. Yesjiasian becomes cliiperor. 

70. denisaiiMii destroyed by tlie Romans under Titus. 

hO. Entile aitaelv ol iJomitiaii ou the (Jermans. 

M>. Be”'! 11 11111 , ir of llio wars belweea the Romans and the Da- 
eiaiis. 

Trajan emjieror ol* Rome. Cnder him the empire 
aeipiires its jrreatest territorial extent hy his conquests in Baeia 
and in the lui^t. liis sueeessor, Hadrian, abandons tlie ])rov- 
iiices beyond the Riipli rales which Trajan had conquered. 

j M). l^]j-a of ihe Autoiiiiies. 

E)7-17C». A loiijr and desperate war between Rome and a 
^reat eonlederaev oi the (lermaii nations. A1 arcus Antoninus 
at last succeeds in nqielliii^ them. 

107. (hvil wars throu^liont the Boman world, fcieverus 
bccomf*s. emperor, lie relaxes tlie discipline of the soldiers. 
After his death m rJll, the series of military iiisurrections, civil 
W'ai'h. and muriim s of eiiqiorors recommences. 

‘ :i2t) Artaxerxes (Ardisheer) overthVow s the Parthian, and re- 

stmvs the Persian kingdom in Asia, He attacks the Roman pos- 
sessions in the Phist. 

::ir)0. The Cioths invade the Roman provinces. The Emperor 
"^Jleeiiis Is deleateil and slain by them. 

The Eranks and Alemaimi invade Caul, Spain, and 
AlVic;i The (Jotlis attack Asia jVlMior and (In*ece. Tlie^^r- 
'siiins conquer Armenia. Their kinjj, Sapor, deJeats tJie Boman 
Jiipqieror Valerian, and takes him prisoner. General distress ol 
the Roman empire. 
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268—283. The Emperors Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, 
and Carus defeat the various enemies of Rome, and restore order 
in the Roman state. 

285. Diocletian divides and reorganizes the Roman empire. 
After his abdication in 305 a fresh series of civil wars and con- 
fusion ensues. Constantine, the first Christian emperor, retinites 
the (jmpire in 324. 

330. Constantine makes Constantinople the seat of empire in- 
stead of Rome. 

303. The Emperor Julian is killed in action against the Per- 
sians. 

3(34—375. The empire is again divided, Yalentiuian being Em- 
peror of the West, and Valens of the East. Valentinian repulses 
Ihe Alemanni, and other (xerman hivaders from (xaul. Splendor 
of the Gothic kingdom under Hermaiirjc, iiortJi ol‘ the Danube. 

375—395. The Huns attack the Collis, who im])lore the pro- 
tection of the Roman emperor of the East. The Goths are al- 
lowed to pas.** the Danube, and to settle in the Homan provinces. 
A war soon breaks out l)etweeu them 4and the Homans, and the 
Emperor Valens and his army are destroyed by tljeiii. They 
ravage the Roman territories. The Emperor Theodosius re- 
duces them to submission. They retain settlements in Thrace 
and Asia Minor. 

395. Final division of the Roman empire between Arcadius 
and Honorius, the two sons of Theodosius. The Cioths revolt, 
and under Alaric attack various parts of both the Roman em- 
pires. 

410. Alaric takes the city of Rome. 

412. The Goths march into Gaul, and in H i into Spain, 
which had been invaded by hosts of Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and 
other Germanic nations. Britain is formally abandoned by the 
Roman empire of the West. 

428. Genseric, king of the Vandals, coinjiiers the Roman prov- 
ince of North Africd. 

441. The Huns attack the Eastern empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BATTLE OP CHALONS, A.D. 451. 

The discomfiture of the mighty attempt of Attila to found a new^anti- 
(»lirislian dynasty upon the wreck of the temporal power of Rome, at the 
end of the term of twelve hundred years, to which its duration had been 
limited by the forebodings of the heathen — Hluhert. 

A BROAD expanse of plains, the Gampi Ciitalaiiiiici of the an- 
cients, spreads far and wide aroimd tlie city of Chalons, in the 
iiorthehst of France. The lon^ rows of poplars, through which 
the River Manic winds its way, and a few thiiily-scattercd vil- 
lages, are almost the only objects that vary the monotonous as- 
pect ui' the greater jiart of this region. But about live miles from 
Chalons, near the little harrilels of Chape and Cupcrly, the ground 
is indented and liea})ed up iu ranges of grassy mounds and trench- 
es, which attest the work of man's hands in ages past, and which, 
to the practiced eye, demonstrate that this quiet spot has once 
been the fortiiied ])ositiou of a huge military host. 

Local tradition gives to these ancient earth- works the name of 
Alt i la's Cani]). ISTor is there any reason to question the correct- 
ness of the title, or to douht that behind these very ramparts it 
was that 1400 y^ears ago the most powerful lieathen king that 
ever iMiled in Europe mustered the remnants of his vast army, 
which had striven on these plains against the Christian soldiery 
of Tliouloiise and Rome. Hero it was iliat Attila prepared to 
resist to the death his victors in the field ; and here he heaped 
tip tlie treasures of his camp iu one vast ])ile, wliich was to bo 
bis funeriil ])yre should his camp be stormed. It was here that 
thp (L)thic and Italian forces watched, but dared not assail their 
enemy' in his des])air, alter that great and te?riblc day ol battle, 
'‘\dieii 

“ The sound * 

Of conflict was o'erpast, the shout of all 

'VVborn earth could send from her remotest bounds. 

Heathen <»r faithful ; from th^ hundred mouths, 

That feed the Caspian with Riphean snows, ^ 

Huge Volga ! from famed Hypanis, which once • 

c; 2 
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Cradled the Ilun ; from all the countless realms 
Between linaus and that utmost strand 
tt^here c(»lumns of llcrculeaii n)ck confront 
The blown Atlantic ; Kornan, (ioth, and Ilun, 

And fcJcyihian strength of chivalry, that tread 
The cold Codanian shore, or what far lands 
Inhospitable dunk Cimmerian floods, » 

Franks, Saxons, Siievic, and Sarmatian chiefs, 

S And who from green Armorica or Spam 

Flocked to the work of death.’** 

The victory which the Roman general, Aetlus, with his Goth- 
ic allies, had tlien gained over the Huns, was the last victory of 
imperial Rome. But among the long Fasti of her triumphs, few 
can be found lhat, for their im])ortauec and nlliinate benefit to 
mankind, arc comparable with this expiring eilbrt of hef arms. 
It did not, indeed, open to her any new career of coinpiest — it did 
not consolidalc the relies oi lier power — it did not turn Ihe rapid 
ehh of her fortunes. The mission of imperial Rome was, in truth, 
already accomplished. Sht‘ had received and transmitted through 
her once amjdc dominion the civilization of Greece. She had 
broken up the barriers of narrow nationalities among ihe various 
states and tribes that dwelt around the coasts ol‘ the Mediterra- 
nean. 6he had fused Ihese and many other races into one organ- 
ized empire, bound togeilier by a community of laws, of govc^rn- 
ment, and institutions. Fnder the shelter of her full power the 
True Faith had arisen in the earth, and during the years of her 
decline it had b(‘en nourished to malurily, it had overspread all 
the provinces that ever obeyed her sway.f For no beneficial 
purpose to mankind could the dominion ol’ the seveii-hihed city 
have been restored or jiroloiigcd. But it was all-iinjiurtant to 
mankind what nations should divide among them Rome's rich 
inheritance of empire. WJiethcr the (jermanic and Gothic war 
riors should form states and kingdoms out of tlie fragiiuMits of her 
dominions, and become the free members of the commonweal tli 
of Christian Euro|le ; or whether pagan savages, from the wilds 
of Central Asia, sliould crush the relies of classic civilization ainl 
*^.hc early institutions of the Christianized (Tcrnian.s in one ho^>e- 
leSS chaos of barbaric conquest. The Christian Visigoths of King 
Theodoric fought and triumjihed at Chalons, side by side witi; • ; e 
* Herbert's “Attila,” book i., line 

t See the Introduction to Ranke’s “ History of the Popes.” 
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leprioiiR of Ac^ius. Their joinl victory over the Huniiish host not 
only rescued lor a time from destnietion the old apfc of Jloinc, hut 
j)re>ervcd li)r e(‘ii1 uries? oi’ jiowor and ^iory the Cicnuanic clement 
jij the civilization of modern Europe. 

Ill order to estimate the full im])ortaiice to mankind of the bat- 
tle of tMiiilous, Ave must kee]> steadily in mind vJio and what the 
Germalis were, and the important distiiietions bet ween them and 
the numerous other races tliat assailed the Homan empire ; fend 
it* is to he miderslooil that the Golliie and »Seandinaviaii nations 
are melud<‘(l in the German race, hiow, ‘‘in two remarkable 
trails, tli(‘ G(‘rmans diti’ererl from llu^ Sarmalie as well as from 
llie Sla-vie nations, and. indeed, from all lbos(* oilier races Ut 
A\liom 1h(‘ Gri*eks and Jiomans *ravi‘ tlie desiirnatiou of barbari- 
ans. V allude to tli(‘ir |>ers(niahfreedinn and retrard for tlie ri!?lits 
oi men , seCoinlly^ lo the rc*s]>e(‘1 paid by ihem to the Icrnale sex, 
and the eha>ti1y lor vliieli thi‘ latter Aven* celebrated amomr the 
j)eo]ile of tlie Aorlh. The>e Avere the foundations of tliat prob- 
iiy ol' eliaraeter. sell’-respeet, and purity of mamn'rs Avhieh may 
lie trae(‘d amoii<»' the <^Ierlnan^ and tJollis cA^en duriugf ])afrau 
times, and Avliieli Avlieii their sentiments Avere enlightened by 
ChriMiaiiitN, broutilit out those splendid traits of character which 
di.'-liiiguisli 1iu‘ age ol* ehivalrv and romance. What the in- 
termixture of the (ierman stock Avith the classic, at the fall of 
llie \Vest(‘ru empire, has done for mankind, may he best felt by 
Avalelimg, with Arnold, over how large a portion of the earth 
llie iiillueue(‘ of tin* tJeniiau element is now extended. 

“ Jt*alleel.s, more or less, the Avliolc AA^est of Enrojie, from the 
head olVhe ( I ulf of Eothnia to the most southern jiromontory of 
Sicily, frmn Mie Oder and the Adriatic to the Hebrides and to 
Lisbon. It is true that the language sjKiken over a large por- 
tion ot* this s])aee is not predominantly (4erman ; but even in 
France, and Italy, nnd Spain, tin? inllueiiee of the Franks, Biir- 
ginniians, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Lombards, Avhile it has col- 
(ned cA'eii the language, has in Idood and iiisthiitions left its mark 
i<‘<iihly and indelibly. (leriniiny, the Low Countries, Switzer- 
la ,1(1 for tlie most part, Henmark, Norway, and t^wedcii, and one 
OAvu islands, are all in language, in Jilood, and iu instituticjjilT* 
^^l^i^an most (ii'eidedlv. lUii all South America is peo])led with 

^ See Prichard’s “ Researches into, the Physical History ol Man,” vol. 
iii., 423. 
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Spaniards and PorUiiruesc ; all Norili America, and all Australia, 
with Eiitrlishineii. 1 say nothiiip: of the ]m)S})ecis and iiilliiencc 
of the German race in Africa and in India ; it is enoufrh to say 
that half of Europe, and all America and Australia, are (German, 
more or less completely, in race, in language, or in institutions, 
or in all.'**' , 

By the middle of the fifth centuiy, Germanic nations had set- 
tledUhernselves in many of the fairest regions of the Roman eni' 
pire, liad imposed their yc»ke on the provincials, and had under- 
gone, to a considerable evlent, tiiat moral conquest wliicli the 
arts and refinements of the vanquished in arms have so often 
achieved over the rough victor. TJie Visigoths held the north 
of Spain, and Gaul south ol' the Loire. Franks. Alemauni, Alans, 
and Burgundians had established ihemselv(‘s in other (ralbc prov- 
inces, and the Suevi were masters of a large southern jiorliori of 
the Spanish peninsula. A king of the Vandals reigned in North 
Africa ; and the Ostrogoths had lirmly ])lanU‘d themselves iu the 
provinces north of Italy. Of these jiowcrs and ])rincipalitie.s, that 
of the Visigoths, under their king Tlieodorie, sou of Alarie, was 
by far the first in power and in civilization. 

The pressure of the Huns upon Europe had first been felt in 
the fourth century oi' our era. They had long been formidable 
to the Chinese empire, hut tlie ascendouey in arms which another 
nomadic tribe of Central Asia, the Sieii})i, gained over them, 
drove the Huns from their Chinese conquest westward ; and this 
movement once being commuiiicaled to the whole chain of bar- 
haric nations that dwelt northward of the Black 8ea and the Ho- 
man empire, tribe after tribe of savage warriors broke dii upon 
the barriers of civilized Europe, “ Velut unda superveiiit undam.” 
The Huns crossed the Tanais into Europe in b /o, and rapidly re- 
duced to subjection the Alans, the Ostrogollis, and otlier tribcf? 
that were then dwelling along the course of the Danube. The 
armies of the Roman eiiqieror that tried to check their progress 
were cut to pieces^ by them, and rauuoiiia and other provinces 
south of the Danube were speedily occupi(‘(l by the viclorous cav- 
alry of these new invaders. Not merely the degenerate Roina;is, 
the bold and hardy lYarriors of Germany and Scandinavia, 
were appalled at the number, the ferocily, the ghastly appearac. v> 
and the lightning-like rapidity of the Huns. Strange and loaih- 
^ ♦•Arnold’s “ Lepturcs on Modern History,” p. 35 
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some legends were coined afid credited, which attributed their 
origin to the union of 

“ Secret, black, and midnight hags,” 

with the evil spirits of the wilderness. 

Twbe after tribe, and city after city, fell before them. Then 
came a pause in their career of conquest in southwestern Europe, 
caused probably by dissensions among their chiefs, and al^o by 
4.heir arms being employed in ailaeks iqiou tlie Scandinavian na- 
tions. JJnt when Altila (or vXtzel, as he is called in the Hunga- 
rian language) became their ruler, tlie lorrent of their arms w'as 
di reeled wilh augmented terrors u]ioii the west and the south, 
and their myriads marched beneath the guidance of one master* 
mind -to the overthrow both oj^ the new and the old jiowcrs of the 
earth. 

Heceiil events have thrown such a strong interest over eveuy 
thing eoiineeted with the Hungarian name, that even the terri- 
lilo renown of Attila now impresses us the more vividly through 
our syuqiatliiziiig admiration of the exploits of those wlio claim 
to he d(*seeii(led 1‘rom his warriors, and ‘‘ ambitiously insert the. 
name ol‘ Attila among their native kings.'’ The authenticity of 
tliih martial genealogy is denied by some writers and questioned 
by more. Hut it is at least certain tliat the Magyars of Arjiad, 
who are the immediate ancestors of the bulk of the modern Hun- 
garians, and who eonqnered the country wliich bears the name 
(»f Hmigavy in A.H. hM), were of the same stock of mankind as 
weit‘ the Huns of Attila, even if they did not belong to the same 
subdivision ol' tliat stock. Nor is there any improbability in the 
tradition that after Attila’s death many of his warriors remained 
in Hungary, and that their descendants aftcrw^'ird joined the Huns 
ol' Aiqiad in their career of eonquesU It is certain that Attila 
made Hungary the seat of his empire. It seems also susceptible 
ol* clear jirool* that the territory was then called Hungvar and 
Attila’s soldiers Huiigvari. Both the Hui^ ol‘ Attila and those 
ol’Arpad came from the family of nomadic nations whose priini- 
■live regions were those vast wildernesses of H«igh Asia whiohi^ire 
included between the Altaic and the Himalayan rnountaiu c^j4»s. 

inroads of these tribes u])on the lower regions of Asia, mid 
‘into Europe have caused many of*the most remarkable revolii- 
llfcnfs in the history of the wwld. There is every rca:cu to h&r 
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lie VC that swarms of these nations made their way into distant 
parts of the eartli, at periods long before IIk^ dale of the Se\lhiuii 
invasion of Asia, which is the earliest inroad ol‘ tlie noiiuidie ract^ 
that history records. The first, as far as we can conjecture, in 
respect to the lime of their descent, were tlie Finnish and Ugrian 
tribes, who appear to have come down j’rom tlie Altaic- brvder 
of Hijrh Asia toward the northwest, in which direction they ad- 
vanced to the Uralian Mountains. There they established tlnuii- 
selves ; and that mountain chain, with its valleys and pasture 
lands, became to them a new country, whence they sent out col- 
onies on every side : but the Ugrriaii colony, which, under Arpad, 
occupied liunp^ary, and became the ance.‘^1ors ol* Ilu‘ bulk ol' the 
present Huiifrarian nation, did not quit their settleiiienis on the 
Uralian Mountains till a very laic ,oeriod. and not until lour cen- 
turies alter the lime Avhen Altila led IVoin the jiriiiiary seats ol' 
tlie nomadic races in fli^h Asia the host M'itli which he advanei'd 
into tin* heart ol" Fraiici*.* That host was Turkish, but closely 
allied in origin, language, and habits with the Finno-Fgrian set- 
tlers on the Ural. 

Attila's i'ame has not come down to us through the partial 
and sus})icious medium of chroniclers and jjoets ol'his own race. 
Jt is not I’rom Hunnisli authorities that we learn the extent ol’ 
his might : it is from his enemies, from the liti*rature and the le- 
gends of the nations whom lie alHicted with his arms that we 
draAV the uinpiestiona hie eAudenee of his greatness. Ile.'-nles the 
exjiress narratives of Jlyzantine, Latin, and (lothie writers, we 
have the strongest proof of 1 lie stem reality of Attila’s conquests 
in the extent to wlin-li he and his Huns lia\'e been the themes of 
the earliest (leniian and Scandinavian lays. Wild as many of 
those legends are, they bear concurrent and certain testimony to 
the awe with which the memory of Attila was regarded hy the 
hold warriors who composed and delighted in them. Attila's ex- 
ploits, and the Avoriders of his unearthly steed and iriagic sAA'ord, 
repeatedly occur in tjic Sagas of Norway and L^cland ; and the 
celebrated Ni(*heluiigen Lied, tlie most ancient of (f erriiaiiie po- 
eti^;., IS full of tlieiR. There Kt.sel, or AltiJa, is deseribe<I as the, 
wak'JJ^r of tAA’elvc mighty erowns, and as ]jromising to his bride 

the lands of thirty kings, Avhom his irresistible sword had svjl»^ 

• 

^ Sec Pricliarffs “Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind *’ • 
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dued. He is, in fact, the hero of the latter part of this remark- 
able poem ; and it is at his ca])ital city, Etselcuburgh, which ev- 
idently corresponds to the modern Buda, that much of its action 
takes place. 

\Yhcn wc turn from the legendary to the historic Attila, wc 
see <ilearly that he was not one of the vulgar herd of barbaric 
coiupierors. Consummate military skill may be traced in his 
campaigns ; and he relied far less on the brute 1‘orce of armies 
' j’or the aggrandizement ol liis einjnre, than on tlie unbounded iii- 
liueiicc t)ver the atiections of friends and the fears of foes which 
his genius enabled him to aerpiire. Austerely sober in his private 
hie — severely jnst on the judgment scat — conspicuous among a 
nation of warriors for hardihood, strength, and skill in every mar- 
tial e^iercise — grave and deliberate in counsel, but rajiid and re- 
morseless in execulion, he gave safety and seimrity to all wdio were 
under his dominion, while he waged a warfare of extermination 
against all wdio opjiosed or sought to escape from it. lie watch- 
ed the national passions, the prejiuliees, the creeds, and tlie su])cr- 
stiuous ol' the varied nations over which In* ruled, and of those 
which he sought to reduce* beneath his sway : all these I’eeliiigs he 
had the skill to turn to his owti aeurouiit. His own warriors be- 
lieved bim to be the insjiired favorite of their deities, and folioweei 
liim with fanatic zeal ; bis enemies looked on Viini as the pre-ap- 
poiiiti'd minister of heaven’s wrath against themselves ; and though 
tliey believed not in his creed, their own made them tremble be- 
Ibre iiim. 

1h one of bis early campaigns he appctarcd before his troo[»s 
with an aneii*nt iron sword in his grasp, which he told them w^as 
the god of w ar whom tlu*ir aiuvstors had worshiped. It is cer- 
tain that tin; innnadic tribes of Northern Asia, wdiom Herodotus 
^ di*si‘ribed under the name of Scythiiuis, from tlie earliest times 
W'orsbipcMl as their god a bare swwd. That sword-god w^as sup- 
posed, in Allila’s time, to have disappeared from earth ; but, the 
fluunisb king now claimed to hav^e received^ it by special revela- 
tion. It w'as said that a lierdsmaii, who was tracking in the des- 
erl a w^iunded heiier by the drops of blood, found tlie niyste^iiniis 
sw'ord standing fixed in the ground, as if it had darted dow n 
Mjipiwen. The herdsman bore it to Attila, wdio theiiceforth was 
believed by the Huns to wield the Spirit of Death in battle ; and 
their seers prophesied that that sword was to destroy^ the worlds 
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A Roman,* who was on an embassy to the Hunnish camp, record- 
ed in Ills memoirs Alt i la's acquisition of this sujx'riiatura] weapon, 
and the immense influence over the minds of the barbaric tribes 
which its possession gave Jiim. In tlie title which he assumed 
we shall see the skill with which he availed himself of the k*gends 
and creeds of other nations as well as of his own. lie designated 
himself “Attila, Descendant of the Great IN^imrod. Nurtured 
in TJngaddi. By the Grace of Gcxl. King of the Huns, the (b)ths, 
the Danes, and the ]\Iedes. The Dread of the World. ’ 

Herbert stales that Attila is represented on an old medallion 
with a Terajdiim, or a head, on his breast ; and the same writer 
adds, “We know, from the ‘ Harnartigenca’ of Prudentius, that 
Nimrod, with a snaky-haired head, was the object of adoration 
of the heretical followers of Maiynoii : and the same heiLil was 
the palladium set up bj^ Antiochus Epiphanes over the gates of 
Antioch, though it has been called the visage of Charon. The 
memory of Nimrod was certainly regarded with mystic veneration 
by many ; and by asserting himself to be the heir of that mighty 
hunter before the Lord, he vindicated to himself at least the 
■W'hole Babylonian kingdom. 

“ The singular assertion in his style, that he was nurtured in 
Engaddi, where he certainly had never been, will be more easily 
understood on reference to the twelfth chapter of tin* Book of 
Revelations, concerning the woman clothed witli the sun, who 
was to bring forth in the wilderness — ‘ where she luith a place 
prepared f)l’ (D)d’ — a man-<’hild, who was to contend with the 
dragon having seven lieads and ten horns, and rule all nations 
with a rod of iron. This yjrophccy was at that lime nnd^rslood 
universally by the siiicert* Christians to refer to the birth of Con- 
stantine, who was to overwhelm the paganism of the city on the 
seven hills, and it is still so explained ; but it is evident that the 
heathens must have looked on it in a dillereiit light, and Jiav(‘ 
regarded it as a foretelling of the birth of lliat Great One who 
should master the , temporal ])ower of Rome. The assertion, 
therefore, tliat he w^as nurtured in Engaddi, is a claim to ])e 
locked upon as that man-child xvho was to be brought Ibrlli in. a 
pifchjy prepared of God in the wilderness. Engaddi means a 
place of palms and vines in the desert ; it w'as hard by /oar,MH»i^ 
city of refuge, which was saved in the Vale of rsiddim, or Demons; 
t ^ Priscus apud Jornaudem. 
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when the rest were destroyed by fire and brimstone from the 
Lord ill heaven, and rnifrht, therefore, be especially called a place 
prepared of (lod in the wilderness/' 

It is obvious enough why he styled himself “ By the Grace of 
God, King of the Buns and Goths and it seems far from diffi- 
cult see why he added the names of the Modes and the Danes. 
His armies had been engaged in warfare against the Persian 
kingdom of the Sassanidas and it is certain’^ that he medilited 
the invasion and overthrow of the Medo-Persian power. Proba- 
bly some of the northern provinces of that kingdom liad Ix^en 
compelled to pay him trihule ; and this would account for his 
styling himself King of the Modes, tlu'y l)eing his remotest sub- 
jects to the south. From a similar cause, he may have called 
iiimsell ' King ol‘ the Danes, as his jiowcr may w(dl have extend- 
ed northward as far as the nearest ol‘ the ^Scandinavian nations ; 
and this mention of Modes and Danes as Jiis subjects would serve 
at once to indicate the vast extent of his dominion. t 

The inimensf* territory north of the Danube and Black f?ea, 
and eastward of Caucasus, over which Attila ruled, first in con- 
junction with his brother Bleda, and afterward alone, can not 
be very accurately defined, but it must have comprised witliin 
it, besides tlie Huns, many nations of ►Slavic, Gothic, Teutonic, 
ami Finiiibh origin. South also of the Danube, the (country, from 
the River Sau as far as Novi in Thrace, w^as a Huimish prov- 
ince. Such Avas the em]nre of the Huns in A.D. 4 if) ; a merii- 
orahJe year, hi which A ttila founded Biida on the Danube as his 
capital city, and ridded himself of his brother by a crime Avliich 
seems V) haA’^e been ])romj)ted not only hy sellish ambition, hut 
also hy a desire of turning to his purpose the legends and fore- 
bodings which then were universally spread throughout the Ro- 
em[)ire, and must have been well known to the Avateliful 
and ruthless TTuii. 

The year 440 of our era completed the twelfth centmy from 
the foundation of Rome, according to the best chronologers. It 
had always been believed among the Homans that the t\A"elve 

^ Sec the narrative of Priscus. ^ 

HiJ Ip the “ Niehelungen Lied,” the old pobt who describes the rccepnon 
o^e heroine Chrirnhild by Attda [Etselj, says that Attila’s dominions 
Ave^c so vast, that among his subject- warriors there were Russian, Greek, 
Waflachian, Polish, and even Danish knights. . * , 
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vultures, 'which were said to have appeared to Romulus when 
he iouiidcd the city, sipfiiified the time during which the Roman 
power should cnidure. The twelve vultures denoted twelve cen- 
turies. This interi^retation of the vision of the birds of destiny 
W’^as current among learned Romans, even wdien there w’cje yet 
many of tlie twelve centuries to run, and while the imperiiul city 
was at the zenith of its ])ower. But as the allotted lime drew' 
iieiijrer and nearer to its conclusion, and as Rome grew w'Ociker 
and weaker beneath the blow s of barbaric invaders, the terrilde 
omen w'as more and more talked and thought of: and in Atlila's 
time, men w'atched for the moimuitary extinction of the Roman 
state w’ith the last beat of the last vulture s wdng. Moreover, 
among the numerous legends connected with the foundation of 
the city, and the liatricidal deaHi of Remus, there was one most 
terrible one, which told that Romnlus did not ]»ut his brother to 
death in accident or in hasty quarrel, but that 
“ lie slew his gallant twin 
M'lth inexpiable sin," 

deliberately, and in comjdiauce with the w'arnings of sn]K*rnat- 
ural ])()W'ers. Th(‘ shedding of a brotlnu' s lilood was believed to 
have been the price at which the 1‘onnder of Rome had purchased 
I’rom destiny her twelve centuries of existence. 

We may imagine, therefore, w'ith what terror in this, the 
twelve hundredth year alter the foundation of Koine, the inhab- 
itants of the Roman empire must have heard tlie tidings that the 
riiyal brethren, Attila and Bleda, had 1‘oiiuded a new^ ea]utal on 
the ilanube, w'hich w^as designed to rule over the ancient capital 
on the Tiber ; and that Attila, like Ron mins, had eoiiseer.ated the 
foundations of his new city by murdering his brother ; so that 
I’or the new cycle of centuries then about to eommenee, dominion 
had been bought I’rom the gloomy spirits ol’ destiny in favor of 
the Hun by a sacrifice of equal awe and value wdth that w'hich 
had formerly obtained it for the Roman. 

it is to be remembered that not only the pagans, but also the 
Christians of that age, knew and believed in these legends and 
0 ,vicns, how'ever they might dili’er as to the nature of tin? super- 
tfcjnnian agency by which such mysteries had been made known 

^ See a curious justification of Attila for murdering his brothel, a 
zealous Hungarian advocate, in the note to Fray’s “ Annales llunnuruni,” 
p. 117. The^jxample of Romulus is the main authority quoted. ' 
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to mankind. And we may observe, with Herbert, a modern 
learned dipfiiltary of our ehiindi, liow remarkably this augury was 
fuliiiJed ; for “if 1o Ihe twelve centuries denoted by the twelve 
vultures that appeared to Hoiiiulus, we add for the six birds that 
a}>i)earcd to Tlemus six lustra, or periods of five years each, by 
\vhieh*the Eomans were wont to number their time, it brinp^s us 
]nveisely to tin* year 47f», in which the Roman empire was iinally 
exliupruif^hed by Oloacer.” \ 

•An a1 tempi to assassinate A tti la, made, or supjiosed to iiave 
been made, at the insti^ralioii of Theodoric the yoaiii^er, the Em- 
]K*ror of Con.'^laiitiriople, drew the Huuuisli armies, in 4 b'), ujion 
llie Eastern emjiire. and delayed for a time the destined blow 
apfain>1 Horne, rrobably a more important cause of delay was 
ihe revolt ol‘ some of the Hunni‘Ui tribes to the north of the Black 
Se;i aprainsf Atlila, which broke out about this period, and is enr- 
scnily mentioned by the Byzantine writers. Attila (juelled this 
rt‘volt, and liaviiip: tlius consolidated his power, and havinp: pun- 
ished tlio presumption of the hlast(5rii Jloman emperor by feari’ul 
ravaLn‘s of liis I’airest provinces, Attila, in blO A.l)., pre]Kired to 
s<4 ins vast iorees in motion for the eon(pi(‘st of Western Europe, 
lb* soujiht unsuccessfully by dijdornatic iiitrip:ues to detach th(^ 
Kmp: of the Visip:oths from his alliance with Horne, and he re- 
solv(*d first to crush the power of Theodoric, and then to advance 
with ovoTwhelrninpr power to trample out the last sparks of the 
doomed Roman empire. 

A slranp:e invitation from a Roman princess prave him a pre- 
text for the war, and threw an air of chivalric enterjirise over his 
invasion. Hoiioria, sister of Yalentinian HI., the Eiiijieror of the 
Wt'^sl, had sent to Attila to oiler him her hand and her snjijiused 
ripfht to .share in the iiii}>erial powder. This had been discovered 
by the Homans, and Hoinma had heeii -forthwith' closely impris- 
om‘d. Attila now jiretended to take up arms in behalf of his 
self- promised bride, and proclaimed that he was about to march 
to Rome to redress Honoria’s wrongs. Amhitiyn and spite against 
her brother must have been the sole motives that led the lady 
to woo the royal Hun ; for Attila’s face and porson had all e 
natural iip^liiiess of his race, and the description given of hirn^tT^ 
ii'^^V.antiiie embassador must have been well known in the im- 
perial courts. Herbert has well versified the portrait drawn by 
PriSbus of the great enemy of both Byzantium and Rome : 
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“ Terrific was bis semblance, in no mold 
Of beaiinfiil proportion cast ; bis limbs 
Nothing exaltetl, but with sinews braced 
Of Chalybaean temper, agile, lithe, 

And swifter than the roe ; his ample chest 
Was overbrow’d by a gigantic head, 

With eyes keen, deeply sunk, and small, that gleam’d 
Strangely in wrath as though some spirit unclean 
Within that corporal tenement install’d 
Look'd from its windows, but with temper'd fire 
Beam’d mildly on the unresisting. Tliin 
His beard and hoary ; tiis flat nostrils crown’d 
A cicatrized, swart visage ; but, withal, 

'Lhat (pieslionablo shapes such glory w^ore 
Thai mortals quail’d beneath him.” 

Two oliiefs of tli(» Franks, wli^ were then settled on llie Low- 
er Khiiie. W(‘re :i1 this period engaged in a lend willi eaeli oilier, 
and while one of llieiii appeal(*d to tJie Romans lor aid, the other 
invoked the assistauee and protection ol‘ th(» fluns. AtliJa tints 
obtained jin ally whose co-operation secured I’or him Ihe passage 
of the Rhin(‘, and il was this circnrn.^lanct' which caused him 1o 
take a northward roiile from Hungary for bis attack upon (lanl. 
The muster of th(‘ Hiinnish hosts was swollen hy warriors ol* ev- 
ery tribe that they iiad siibjngated ; nor is lliere any reason to 
snsjiect the old clironiciin's of Avillfnl exaggeration in esiirnatiiig 
Atlila’s army at si*ven hiuidnal thoiisanil strong. Jlavinir (•ros>ed 
the JRliiiu' proliahly a little ixdow Cohleiit/., he del’eati'd the Kinir 
of the Ibirgnndnuis, who endeavored to bar his progress. lb* 
then divided liis vast forces into two armies, one of which marcduMl 
northwest njton Toiigres and Arras, and the otinn* eitics of that 
pail of France, while the main body, under Attila himst*]!*.'’ ad- 
vanced up the Moselle, and destroyed liesanyon, and otlun* towns 
in the eoimtry of tlie Burgundians. One of tlie latest and he^t 
luographers of Attila^^ well ohservc‘s, that, ‘‘having tlnis con- 
quered tlie eastern part of France, Attila ]irepared tin' an inva- 
sion of tlie West (7pthic territories beyond the Loire, lie marched 
upon Orleans, where lie intended to force the jiassagi* of that riv- 
^r' and only a Itltie attention is requisite to enable ns to ]iereeive 
m^Sit he proceeded on a systematic jdan : he had his right wing 
on the north for the protection of his Frank allies ; his hdb 

* Biographical Dictionary comipenccd by the U.scful Knowledge Soci- 
ety in 18^4.^ 
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on the south for the purpose of preventing the Burgundians from 
riiliying, and of menacing the passes of the Alps from Italy ; and 
lie led his centre towrd the chief object of the campaign — ^the 
coiKjuest of Orleans, and an easy passage into the West (xothic 
dominion. The whole plan is verj^ like that ol’ the allied powers 
ill 1 M , with this dilierence, that their lelt wing entered France 
th rouji h the delilcs ol the Jura, in the direction ol‘ Lyons, and that 
the military object of the camjiaign was the (iapture of rarfi;.” 

0 Jl was not until the year loJ that the Huns commcuci‘d the 
siege of Orleans ; and during their canijiaigu in Eastern Gaul, 
llie Roman general Aetms had strenuously exerted himself in col- 
led uig and organizing such an army as miglit, wdicii united to 
till* soldiiuT ol the Visigoths, he lit to face the Huns in the held. 
He enlisted evei^ subject of tln^Roman empire wliom patriotism, 
eourage, or’eomjnilsion could collect heiieath the standards ; and 
round these troojis, which assumed the once proud title of the 
legions of Rome, he arrayed the large forces of barbaric auxilia- 
iu*s, whom ]jay, ])ersiiasion, or the general hate and dr(‘ad of the 
Jluiis brought to the camp of the last of the Roman generals. 
King Theodoric exerted himself wdlh c(|nal energy. Orleans 
ri‘sit^ted her Ix'siegc'rs bravely as in after times. The jiassage 
ol‘ till* Loire was skillfully defended against the Huns ; and Ae- 
tius and Theodoric, after much maneuvering and dilliculty, ef- 
fected a junction of their armies to the south of that important 
rner. 

On the advance of the allies upon Orleans, Attila instantly 
broke* up the siege of that city, and retreated toward the Marne, 
lie ditLiiot choose to risk a decisive battle with only the central 
corps ()1‘ his army against the combined power of his enemies, 
and lie thcrel’ore fell hack upon his base of operations, calling in 
jiis wings from Arras and Besanyoii, and concentrating the w hole 
of the Hunnish forces on the vast plains of Chalons-sur-Marnc. 

A glance at the map will show how scientillcally this place was 
c-lioscn by the Humiish general as the point for^his scattered forces 
1o converge upon ; and the nature of the ground was eminently 
favorable for the operations of cavalry, the arm in which AttiiL'^ 
strength peculiarly lay. ^ 

was during the retreat from Orleans that a Christian her- 
nlit is reported to have approached tlic Hunnish king, and saiu^ 
“^■Ui^lim, “ Thou art the Scourge of God. for the chastisement oi ^ 
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the Christians.” Atlila instantly assumed this new title of ter- 
ror, which lliciiccfortli hecarne the appellation by which he was 
most widely and most I'carfiilJy known. 

The confederate armies of Romans and Visiproths at last met 
their p^real adversary iace 1 o fac(‘. on the ample battle-ground of 
the Chalons ])lains. Aetius comnianded on the right of flic al- 
lies : Ring Theodoric*. on the left ; and Saiigij)an, king of the 
Alatis, whose fidelity was suspected, was ])laced purpostdy in the 
centre, and in the very Ircuit of the battle. Attila commanded 
his centre in person, at the head of his own countr\unen, while 
the Ostrogoths, the Oepida*, and the other suhjeci allies of the 
Huns W(*re drawn up on the wings. Some maneuvering appears 
to have occurred hefore the engagenunit, in which Aidius had 
the advantage, inasmuch as he i»:icceeded in occupying a sloping 
hill, which commanded the left ilaiik of the lluns. Attila saw 
the importance of the jiosition taken hy Aetius on tlu' linrli ground, 
and commenced the battle hy a thrious attack on this ])art ot‘the 
Homan line, in which he seems to have detached some of his 
best troops from his centre to aid his lelt. The Romans, having 
the adv’^aiitage of the ground, re}mlsed the Huns, and whil(‘ the 
allies gained this advantage on their right, their hdt, mider King 
Theodorie, assailed the Ostrogoths, who formed the right of At- 
tila's army. The gallant king was himself struck down liy a 
javelin, as he rode onward at the head of his men : and his own 
cavalry, charging over him. Iramjilcd liim to death in the 1*011- 
1 ‘usion. But the Visigoths, iiiliiriated, not dispirited, hy their 
monarch’s fall, routed the enemies ojiposcd to them, aiuf then 
wheeled upon the Hank of the Hunnish centre. whi(!h hsid been 
engaged in a sanguinary and indecisive contest with the Alans. 

in this jicril Attila made his centre fall hack upon his camp ; 
and when the shelter of its iiitrenchm(‘uts and wagons liad oiiee* 
h(H‘n gained, the Hunnish archers repulsed, without difliciilly, the 
charges of the vengeful Gothic cavalry. Aetius had not press^i‘d 
the advantage which lu^ gained on liis side of the field, and when 

S t fell over the wild scene of havoc, Attila’s left was still 1111- 
ated, hut his right had been routed, and his c<*iitr(‘ forced hack 
I his camp. . ^ 

Expecting an assault on. the morrow, Attila statioiu'd his 
archers in front of the cars and wagons, which w<*re drawn up 
as a fortification along his Ihies, and made every preparation Ibr 
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a desperate resistance. But tlie “ Scourge of God” resolved that 
no man sliould boast of the honor of having either eMplur(‘d or 
slain him, and he caused to bo raised in tlie centre of his en- 
campment a hiipfe pyramid of th(‘ wooden saddles of his cavalry : 
rcdiiulMt he liea])od Ihe spoils and the wealth that he had won ; 
on it fl^stalioned his wiv(‘s who had aceonijianied him in the 
cain[)ai*rn ; and on the summit Attila placed liimself, ready 1o 
perish in the llanies, and balk tlu* victorious foe oi’ tlicir cIioLrcst 
\nn)\y, slmuld they succeed in s1ormin*r his defenses. 

But when the moriiiiiii: brolu* and rev(*ah*d lh(‘ extent of the 
carnafre witli Mdiicli the plains were hea])ed I’or miles, the siu^ccss- 
fnl allies saw also and respected the resolute attitude of their an- 
taironist. Keither were any ineasur(*s taken to blockade liim in 
liis eamp, and so to extort by ^simiiie that submission AvliieJi it 
was loo jdainly perilous to eiiioree with the sword. Attila was 
alloweil to iriareh back the remnants of his army without molest- 
ation. and even with the stunhlaiiee of success. 

It IS prohahh* that the crafty Aelius w^as unwillin«“ to he loo 
victorious IB* dreadiMl the glory which his allies the Visigoths 
liad ae(|nir(*d, and feared that 'Rome might find a second Alaric 
ill Princ(‘ Thorisinund, who had signalized himself in the lialtle, 
and had been chosen on the lield to suee(‘ed his father Theodorie. 
lie persuaded the young king to return at once to liis cajiitaK and 
thus relieved himself at the same tinn* of the ])resence of a dan- 
gerous iVi<*iid, as well as of a formidable though lieaten foe. 

Attda’s attacks on the \Vest(*rn empire were .soon renewed, but 
never A mIIi sneh peril to the civilized world as had menaced it 
before fiis deieat at Gluiloiis ; and on his death lv^'o years after 
that battle, the va.'^t emjiire which liis gciiins had founded was 
soon dissevered liy the successful revolts of the subject nations. 
SPlie name of the Huns cea.‘?ed ibr some Centuries to inspire tenor 
in Western Europe, ami their aseendeiicy passed away with the 
lift- of tlie great king by whom it had been so fearfully aug- 
mented.* I 

If I seem to have ffiveii fewer of the details of tl/c battle itself 
its importance would warrant, my excuse must he, that Gibbon has 

our languag(* with a description of it, loo long for quotation and loo 
siJmidid for rivalry. I have not, however, taken altogether the same view 
of it that he has. The notes to Mr. Hcrhei I's poem of “ Attila’* bring to- 
tficr nearly all the aulhoriMes on the subject. 
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Synopsis of Events between the Battle of Chalons, A.D. 

451, ANH the Battle of Tours, A.D. 7112. 

A.D. 476. The Roman empire of the West extinguished by 
Odoaccr. , 

481. Establishment of the French monarchy in G aul by Clovis. 

455-5^2. The Saxons, Angles, and Parisians conquer Britain, 
cx(J;?pt the northern parts and the districts along the west coast. 
The (icrmaii conquerors found eight independent kingdoms. * 

r)33-5()8. The generals of Justinian, the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, conquer Italy and North Al’rica ; and these countries are 
for a short time annexed to the Roman empire of the East. 

568-570. The Lombards conquer great part of Italy. 

570-627. The wars between J;he emperors of Constantinople 
and the kings of Persia are actively continued. 

622. The Mohammedan era of the Hegira. Mohammed is 
driven from Mecca, and is received as prince of Medina. 

620-632. Mohammed conquers Arabia. 

632-651. The Mohammedan Arabs iiivade and conquer Persia. 

632-7 09^ They attack the Roman empire of the East. They 
conquer Syria, Egypt, and Africa. 

709-713. They cioss the Straits of Gibraltar, and invade and 
conquer Spain. 
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CHAPTEU VII. 

THE BATTLE OF TOURS, A.B. 732. 

If 

^ The events that rescued our ancestors of liritain and our neighbors of 
Gaul from the civil and religious yoke ol the Koran — Gihbon. 

The hrorul tract of champaign country which intervenes he- 
Iweeii the cities ofroicliers and Tours is principally composed of 
a succession of rich jiasture lands, which are traversed and fertil- 
ized ])y the Cli(‘r, tlic Crens'j, tlic Vieime, the Chiine, the Iiidre, 
aiul other tributaries of the* Jliver Loire. IJere and there the 
groniid swells into picturesque eminences, and occasionally a belt 
of 1‘urest laud, a browni lieatli, or a clustering series of vineyards 
breaks tbe monotony <)f the widespread meado^vs ; hut the gen- 
eral eljaract(‘r oi'ihe land is that of a grassy ])lain, and it seems 
naturally adapted for the evedutions of numerous anuies, especially 
of tbos<* vast bodies of cavalry wdiieli principally decided the fate 
of nations during tlie centuries that followed the downfall of Eomo, 
and })re(!(*ded the consolidation of the modem European powers. 

This region has been signalized by more than one memorable 
coullict ; but it is principally interesting to the historian by hav- 
ing been the scene of* the great victory won by Charles Martel 
over the t^aracens, A.D. 732, which gave a decisive check to the 
career of Arab coiupie.st in Western Europe, rescued Christendom 
irorri Islam, preserved the relics of ancient and the germs of mod- 
ern civilization, and re-established the old superiority of the Indo- 
Europoan over tlie Semitic family of maukiiid’. 

Sismomli and Michelet liave underrated 1h(‘ enduring interosl 
ol* this great Appeal of Battle betw^ecn the (diarnpions of the Cres- 
c(Mit and the Cross. But, if French writers have slighted the ex- 
ploils of their national hero, llic Saracenic 1ro])hies of Charles 
Martel liave had full justice done to theiUffhy English al. ? Ger- 
piaii historians. G ibbon devotes several pages of his great w-ork’**' 

^ Vol. vii , p 17, ct scq. Gibbon’s sMieering remark, that if the Saracen 
, conquests had not then been checked, “ perhaps the interpretation ,‘f the 
Koran would now be taught in the schools^ of OxftAd, and her piJ’pits 

H ^ 
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to the narrative of the battle of Touis, and to the consideration of 
the consequences whicli prohahly would have resulted if Ahder- 
rahman’s enterprise liad not ])een crushed by tlic Frankish chief. 
Schiedel* speaks of this “mighty victory” in terms of fervejit 
gratitude, and tells how “ the arm of Charles Martel saved and 
delivered the Christian nations of the West irom the deadl\' gj’asp 
of all-destroying Islam;” and Ranket j)oints out, as “one of the 
most imj»ortant e])oehs in the history of the world, the commence- 
ment of the eighth century, when on Ilu‘ one side Mohammedan- , 
ism threatened to overspread Italy and Gaul, and on the oilier tlie 
ancient idolatry of Saxony and Friesland once more forced its way 
across the Rhine. In this peril of CMirislian institutions, a youth- 
ful prince of Germanic race, Karl Martell. arose as their cham- 
pion, maintained them with all the energy which the nece.ssily for 
self-delcnse calls forth, and finally extended them into new re- 
gicnis.” 

AnioldJ ranks the victory of Charles Martel even higher than 
the victory of Amiinius, “ among tliose signal deli vt* ranee." which 
have afi’ected for centuries the hajqmu'ss of mankind.” Ju fact, 
the more we test its importance, the higher we shall be Jed to es- 
timate it ; and, though all authentic details which we lioi^sess of 
its circumstances and iti= heroes are but meagre, we can trace 
enough of its geiu'ral eliaracter to make u.s w atcli with dee]) in- 
terest this encounter between the rival eouquerorh of the tleeaying 
Roman empire. That old classic world, the history of which oc- 
cupies so large a portion of our early studies, lay, in the eightli 
centurj' of our era, utterly exanimate and overthrown. On the 
north the German, on the south the Arab, was rending away its 
provinces. At last the .‘spoilers encountered one another, each 
striving for the full mastery of the prey. Their coiillicd brouglil 
back upon tlie memory of Gibbon the old Homeric simile, Aviiere 
the strife of Hector and Patroclus over the dead body of Cebriones 
is compared to the combat of two lions, that in their liate and 
hunger light together on the mountain tops over the carca.ss of a 
slauglitenul stag ; and die rtduetant yielding of the Saracen jiow- 

might jenionstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revclhtion of Mohaiimied.” has almost an air of regret. 

♦ “Philosophy of History,’’ p. 331. 

f “ History of the Keformalion in (ierniany,” ^ol. i , p f) 

1 “History of the later lioman ComniunweaUh," vol n . p. 317. 
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er lo the superior inl^ht of the Northern warriors might not iri- 
aj)tly recall those, other lines of Ihe sarin* booh of 1he Iliad, where 
Ihe downfall of Pa trod us beneath Hector is lilvcncd lo the forced 
yielding of the panting and exhausied wild boar, that had long 
and furiously fought with a sinierior lu'ast of jn’ey for the posses- 
sion»of the scanty fountain among the rocks at A\hich each burned 
to drink.*' 

Altliough three centuries had passed away since the German- 
ic concju(‘rors of Koine had crossed tlu^ Khine, iiev(*r to repass 
that Iroiitier stream, no settled system of mstitutions or govern- 
ment, no amalgamation of the various races into one people, no 
uniibrmity of language or hahits, had been est ablislied in the 
country at lire time when Charles Martel was called lo repel 
the nieiiacing tide of Sarace^iic invasion IVom tlie south, (faul 
was not \(*t P' ranee. In that, as in other provinces of the Ko- 
man emjiire of the West, the dominion of tlic (hi*surs had been 
shattered as early as the liftli century, and barbaric kingdoms 
and prlncijialilies had promjitly arisen on tin* ruins of the Ro- 
man power. Put few of these had any jicrmanency, and none 
of them consolidated the re.st, or any considerable number of the 
rest, into one cuihereiit and organized civil and jjolitieal society. 
The great bulk of the population still consisted of the compiered 
])rovincials, that is to say, of llomaiiized Celts, of a Gallic race 
M'hicli had long been under the dominion of the Ca‘sars, and had 
acfpiired, together with no sligJit infusion of Roman blood, the 
language, the literature, the laws, and the civilization of Latium. 
Auiong these, and dominant over them, roved or dwelt the (rer- 
matt victors ; some retaining nearly all the rude indc])eiidencc 
of their jnimitive national character, others sol’tened and disci- 
plined by the aspect and contact of the manners and institutions 
of civilized lil’e ; i’or it is to be borne in mind that the Homan 
empire in the West was not crushed by any sudden avalanche 
Atoi’O'* wf, t^ripwOtiTTjv, 

’tir' upeo^ Kopv(Ji^'7i irFpl Kva/itvr/c i^utpoLO^ 

’Apipo) 'ireivdovTEj opovtovTs pi^EaUov. 

II., 7r'. 756. 

6' Zte avv uKupavra Xtwv ifH?i(jaro 
Tw r’ opEo^ Kopvfftyai ptya^fp iovEovTE piixtaOov, 

JUdaKog up<p* b?Uyr]g * iOt^ovrri ih rruppy dfi<p(j • 

IIoAAa di r’ ucBpaivovTa idupaaaE (hy^tv. 

Jl . TT'. 833. 
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or barbaric invasion. The G erman* conquerors came across llie 
Rhine, not in enormous hosts, but in bands of a lew Ihousnnd 
warriors at a time. The con(|uest of a province was the rc'sult 
of an infinite series of partial local invasions, carried on by little 
armies of tins description. The victorious warriors either re- 
tired with their booty, or fixed themselves in the invaded’ dis- 
trict, takings care to keep sufliciently concentrated for military 
purpoics, and over ready for some fresh foray, either a<raiiLst a 
rival Teutonic band, or some hitherto unassailed city of the pro-^ 
viiicials. (ira dually, however, the coinpierors acquired a desire 
for permanent lauded possessions. They lost, somewhat of the 
restless thirst for novelty and adventim^ which had first made 
them throiur beneath the banner of the boldest captains of their 
■*^ihe, and hiave their native forest* for a roviiifr military life on 
the left hank of the Rhine. They were converted to the (’hris- 
tian faith, and pave iij) with thtur old creed rnueli of the coarse 
ferocity which must have been fostered in the spirits of the an- 
cient warriors ol’ the Isortli by a mytliolopy which jiromisiMl. as 
the reward oi‘ the bravo on earth, an eternal ejele ol’ iiplitinp 
and drnnkeiinoss in hc‘aven. 

But, althonpli their conversion and other civilizinp iuHueuees 
operated powerfully u])ou llic Germans in Gaul, and althoupli 
the Franks (wlio were oripinally a confederation of the Teutonic 
tribes that dwelt between the Rhine, the Maine, and the Weser) 
established a d(*cisivc siijieriority over the other eoiujiierors ol’ the, 
province, as well as over the conquered provincials, the country 
long remained a cliaos of uncombined and shifting ehnnents. 
The early princes of the Merovingian dynasty were generally 
occupied in wars against other jirinccs of their house, occasioned 
by the frequent subdivisions of the Frank monarchy ; and the 
ablest and best of them had found all their energies tasked to the 
utmost to defend the barrier of the Rhine against the pagan tier- 
mans who strove to pass that river and gather their sliare of the 
spoils of the empire. 

The conquests which the ^Saracens effected over the sonlhinn 
andvoastern provinces of Rome were far more rapid than those 
achieved by the Germans inuthe north, and the new organiza- 
tions of society which the Moslems introduced were summarily ' 
and’ unifomily enforced. Exactly .a century ])asscd between tln^ 
death of Mohammed and the date of the battle of Tours. Dur- 
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ill*? that century the folloAvers oi‘ the Propli(‘t liail lorn nway half 
tlie honiaii empire ; and besides their coiicpiests over I’eisia, the 
Saracens had overrun Syria, E^rypt, Africa, and Sjiaiii, in an uii- 
eheekered and apparently irresistible career of victory. !Nor, at 
th<^ coiriincncerneut oi* the ei^htli century of our (*ra, was the J\lo- 
hattimedan world divided against itseli’, as it subsequently be - 1 
caiiW'. All these, vast regions obeyed the calijih ; throughout 
thein all, I'rom the Pyrenees to the Oxus, the name of Moli.y.mmed 
was invoked in prayer, and the Koran reveied as the bhok of 
the law. 

It was under one of their ablest and most renowned coin- 
miniders, w’ith a veteran army, and wdth every apparent advant- 
age of tim(‘, place, and circumstance, that the Arabs made their 
grreaV ellcirt at the conejuest of Europe north ol‘ the Pyrenees. 
The victorious Moslem soidierv in Siiaiu, 

“ A countless mullitudo ; 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek rcjiiegade, 

Persian, and Gopt, and Tartar, in one bond 
Gf erring faith conjoined— strong in tlie >ouih 
And heat of zeal — a ilreadiul broilHjrliood,” 

w^ere eager for the jiluiider of more (Jhrislian cities and shrines, 
an<i full oi’fanalie coiifidenec in the invincibility of their arms. 

Nor were the duels 
Of victory less assured, by long success 
Elate, anti proud of that o'ciu ludiiimg strength 
^\'lllch, surely tli(;y believed, as il luul rolled 
'J’hiis tar uncheek’d, would roll victorious on, 

Till, like the Orient, the subjected West 
Should bow in reverence at Mohauinu'd's name ; 

And inlgriins fioiii remotest Arctic shores 
Tiead with religious feci the buriimg sands 
Of Arahy and Mecca’s stony soil 

’ South K\’ s Rudvru'k. 

Tl is not only by the modern Christian poet, but by the old 
Arabian clironielers also, that these feelings id* ambition and ar- 
rogance are attribuled to the M(^^lems ^dio had overthrown the 
Visigoth powx'r in Spain. And llieir eager c\'i>ec1atioi»s of new 
W'ars were excited to the utmost on the reapjioiiituieiit by the 
calijih oi* Abderrahmaii Ibii Abfiillah Alghafeki to iJie govi^rn- 
meiit of that country, A.D. 720, which restored llnuii a general 
wlio had signalized his skill and prowess durii^ the conquuits of 
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Africa and Spain, wliose ready valor and frencrosity had made 
him the idol of the troops, ^^ho luul already been enp^a^ed in sev- 
eral expeditions into (iaid, so as to be well ae(|uaiiiled with the 
national charaeter and tactics of the Franks, and who was known 
to thirst, like a, ^ood !Mo>]ein, for revenge lln* the slanghter of 
S(*ine detaelinients of the True Believers, which had been cu1> olf 
on the north of the J'yrenees. 

In addition to his cardinal military virtues, Abderrahman is 
d(‘serif)ed liy the Arab writers as a model of integrity and justice. 
The first two years of his second adriiinistratioii in Sjiain were 
oec.njiied in severe reforms of the ahuses which under his prede- 
cessors liad cH’pt inti) the syslom of government, and in exten- 
sive preparations for his intended eontpiest in (laid. Besides the 
troops which he collected from his. province, he obtained IVom 
Africa a large hod}' of chosen Btu’her cavalry, oihh'cred by Arabs 
of proved skill and valor ; and iii the snninier of he crossed 
tlie Pyrene(\s at the head of an army which some Aral) writers 
rate at eighty thousand strong, while some of the (Jhristian chron- 
iclers swell its iiiimhers to many hundreds of thousands more. 
Prohahly 11 k* Arab account dimini^hes, hut of' the two keeps 
nearer to the truth. Tt was from this formidable host, aftiT Eli- 
des, the Count of Acjuitaiue, had vainly striven to cheek it, after 
many strong cities liad j'allen before it, and half tlie land had 
been overrun, that (faul and Christendom were at last rescued 
by the strong arm of Prince Charles, who acquired a surname,* 
like that of tlie war-god of his forefathers’ creed, from the might 
wdtJi which he broke and shattered his enemies in the battle.' 

The Mm-oviiigian kings had sunk into absolute insigniji(‘!in(‘e, 
and liad become mer<* jnijipels of royalty before the eighth cen- 
tury. Charles Martel, like his father, P(‘pin Heristal, w’as Duke 
of the Auslrasiau Franks, the bravest and most Ihoronglily (Ger- 
manic ])art of the nation, and exercised, in the iiai.ie of the titu- 
lar king, what little paramoniil authority tin* lurhuleiit minor 
rulers of districts and towns could be jjcrsuaded or compelleil to 
acknowdedge. Engag<kl wdth his national competitors in ])er])et- 
ual conflicts for jiower, and in more serious struggles for safety 
agahist the fierce tribes of the unconverted Frisians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, and Thuringiaiis, who at that epoch assailed with pecu- 

* M,arlel — The Hammer See the Scandinavian Sagas for an acc()Unt 
of thi5 favorite weapon of Thor. 
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11 .'ir fciocily the CliristianizccI Germans on the left hank of the 
JHilne, C’liaih'S Mart('l added experienced skill to his natural 
eonrafre, and he had also formed a militia of veterans among the 
Franks, llallam lias thrown onl a douht whether, in onr admi- 
ration ol’ his victory at Tours, we do not judge a little too much 
hy iRe event, and whether there WMS not rashness in his risking 
the fate (jf France on the result ol‘ a general hattlc with the in- 
. vaders. But when we reinemhcr that Charles had no statiding 
*ariny, and the independent spirit of the Frank warriors who fol- 
lowed his standard, Jt seems most jjrobahle that it was not in his 
' power to adopt the cautions policy of watching the invaders, and 
wearing out their strength hy delay- Ho dreadful and so widc- 
spreaij were the ravagi^s oi‘ the Haraeenie light cavalry through- 
out G auk that it must havcjjoen impossible to restrain for any 
length of lime the iiidigiiaiit ardor ot‘ the Franks. And, even if 
Charles eouJd have ])ersuaded his men to look tamely on while 
the Aral)S stormed more towns and desolated more districts, he 
could not have kept an army together when the usual period of 
a miJitarv expedition had exjjived. If, indeed, the Arab account 
of the disorganization of the Moslem forces be correct, the battle 
was as Moll timed on the part of Charles, as it was, beyond all 
(piestion, well fought. 

The inonkisli chroniclers, from whom we arc obliged to glean 
a narrative of this memorable campaign, bear full evidence to the 
terror wlneli the Saraotni invasion iiisjured, and to the agony of 
tliat great struggle. The Saracens, say they, and their king, 
wlio M as called Abdiraiiies, (^ame out of Siiain, with all their 
, wi\h‘s, and their ehiJdreu, and their suhstaiice, in such great mul- 
titudes ill at no man could reckon or estimate them. They brought 
with them all their armor, and whatever they had, as if they 
were iheiieel’orth always to dw^cll jn France.* 

‘‘ Then Abderralirnaii, seeing the land filled with the multi- 
. tude of his army, pierces tlirough the mountains, tramples over 
rough and level ground, plunders far into the country of the 
Franks, and smites all with the sworJ, insomuch that when 

* “ Lor.s issirenl (fEspaigiie li Sarrazins, ct un leur Roi qui avoit nom 
^ Abdiraines, ct ont leur fames et leur^nfans et toule leur substance si 
grand picnic que iius ne Jc prevoit rMmibrer ne estimcr: tout leur harnois 
et fl^uariqucs il avoient ainenenient avec entz, aussicomnie si ils dei^ssent 
. toujours mes habited en France.” 
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Eudo came to battle with liim at tlic Eiver Garonne, and fled 
before him, God alone knows the nnniber of the slain. Tlieii 
Abdcrrahman pursued afler Count Eudo, and wdiilc he strives to 
spoil and burn tlic holy shrine at Tours, he encounters the chief 
of the Austrasian Franks, Charles, a man of war from his youth 
up, to wdiom Eudo had sent warning. There for nearly seven 
days they strive intensely, and at last they set themselves iii bat- 
tle ar^ay, and the nations of the North standing firm as a wall, 
and ifnpcnetrable as a zone of ice, utterly slay the Arabs with 
the edge of the sword.’'* 

The European writers all concur in speaking of tht‘ fall of 
Abderrahman as one of the principal causes of the deli'at of the 
Arabs ; W'ho, according to one WTiter, after finding that their 
leader was slain, dispersed in the night, to the agreeable sufjirisc 
of the Christians, wdio expected the next morning 1o see lliein 
issue from their tents and renew the combat. One monkish 
chronicler puts the loss of the Arabs at b76,00d men, while he 
says that only 1 007 Christians fell : a disparity of loss which lie 
feels bound to account for by a special interposition of Providence. 
I have translated above some ol‘ the most spirited passages of 
these waiters ; but it is impossible to collect from them any thing 
like a full or anihcntic description of the great battle ilsell‘, or 
of the operations wdiich preceded and followed it. 

Though, however, we may have cause to regret the mcagre- 
ness and doubtful character of these narratives, ve have the great 
advantage of being able to comjiare the ac(U)uiil.s giv(*n of Ab- 
derrahman’s expedition by the national writers of each side. 
This is a benefit which the inquirer into antiquity «o seldom c;in 
obtain, that the fact of pc».<scs.siiig it, in the case of the battle of 
Tours, makes us think the historical testimony rcs])ecling that 
great event more certain and satisfactory than is the ca.«c in many 
other instances, where we j)osse.s.s almndant details resjiecling 
military exploits, hut where those details come to us from llie an- 
nalist of one nation only, and where we have, consecjuenlly, no 
safeguard against the Exaggerations, the distortions, and the fic- 
tions which national vanity has so often ])ut forth iti the garb 
and under the title of history. The Arabian writers who record- 
ed the conquests and w^ars of Vheir countrymen in Sjiain have 

Tunc Abdirrahman, niultitudind sui cxercilus rcplulam prospic’^ciis 
terrain, <Slc. — Script^ Gest. Fianc., p. 785.' 
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narrated also tlie expedition into Gaul of their great emir, and 
his defeat and death near Tours, in battle with the host of the 
Franks under King Caldus, the name into 'which they metamor- 
phose Charles Martel.^ 

They tell us how' there Avas war hetween the count of the 
Fraitivish frontier and the Moslems, and how the count gathered 
together all his people, and fought for a time with doubtful suc- 
.^cess. * “ But,^’ say the Arabian chroniclers, “ Abderrahman ijrove 
them batik ; and the men of Abderrahman were pufibd up in 
spirit by their repeated successes, and they were full of trust in 

* the A^alor and the practice in war of their emir. So the Moslems 
smote their eiuunii^s, and passed the Fiver Garonne, and laid 
Avaste tlie country, and look captives without number. And that 
army avciU ihrougli all placcfcMike a desolating storm. Prosper- 
ity made these Avarriors insatiable. At the jiassage of the river, 
Abderrahman oA'crthrev' the count, and the count retired into his 
stronghold, but the Moslems fought against it, and entered it by 
force and slew the count ; for eA'cry thing gave way to their cim- 
eters, Avhic.h 'wx‘ro the robbers of lives. All the nations of the 
Franks trembled at that terrible army, and they betook them to 
their king Caldus, and told him of tlic liaAmc made by the Mos- 
lem horsemen, and how they rode at their will through all the 
laud of I^arbonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and they told the 
king of the death of their count. Then the king bade them be 
of good cheer, and oliered to aid them. And in the 114th ycarf 
he mounted his liorse, and he took with him a host that could 
not be numbered, and went against the Moslems. And he came 

^iipon them at tlie great city of Tours. And Abderrahman and 
other prudent cavaliers sav^ tlie disorder of the Moslem troops, 
who were loaded with spoil ; but they did not venture to dis- 
please the soldiers by ordering them- to abandon every thing ex- 
cept their arms and war-horses. And Abderrahman trusted in 

• the A^alor of his soldiers, and in the good fortune which had ever 

• 

* The Arabian chronicles were compiled and translated into Spanish 
by Don Jose Antonio Conde, in his “ llistona dq la Dominacion de los 
Arabos en Espana,” published at Madrid in 1820 . Conde’s plan, which I 
^havc endeavored to follow, was to prestjrve both the style and spirit of*his 
Orieijtal authorities, so that we find in*his pages a genuine Saracenic nar- 
'Tati>»e of the wars in Western Europe between the Mohammedans and 
Jthe Christiana ♦ Of the Hegira. 

II 2 
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attended him. But (the Arab writer remarks) such defect of 
discipline always is fatal to armies. So Abderralimaii and his 
host attacked Tours to gain still more spoil, and they fought 
against it so fiercely that they stormed the city almost before the 
eyes of the army that came to save it ; and the fury and the cru- 
elty of the Moslems toward the inhabitants of the city was*iike 
the fury and cruelly of raging tigers. It was manifest,” adds 
the Arab, “ that God’s chastisement was sure to follow such ex- 
cessed; and Fortune thereupon turned her back upon the Moslems. 

“ Near the River Owar,* the two great hosts of the two lan- 
guages and the two creeds were set in array against each other. 
The hearts of Abderrahman, his (‘aptains, and his men, were 
filled with wrath and pride, and they were the first to begin the 
fight. Tlie Moslem horsemen dashed fierce and frecpient for- 
ward against the battalions of the Franks, who resisted iiiaiifully, 
and many fell dead on either side, until the going down of the 
sun. Ni^ht parted the two armies ; but in the gray of the morn- 
ing the Moslems returned to the battle. Their cavaliers had soon 
hewn their way into the centre of the Christian host. But many 
of the Moslems were fearful lor the safety of the spoil which they 
had stored in their tents, and a false cry arose in their raiiks that 
some of the enemy were* piuudering the camp ; whereupon sev- 
eral squadrons of the Moslem horsemen rode off h) protect their 
tents. But it seemed as if they fled ; and all the host was 
troubled. And while Abderrahman strove to check their tiuriult, 
and to lead them back to battle, the warriors of the Franks came 
around him, and he was pierced through with many spear.'^, so 
that he died. Then all the host fled before the enemy, and 
many died in the flight. This deadly defeat of the Moslems, and 
the loss of the great leader and good cavalier Abderrahman, took 
place in the hundred and fifteenth year.” 

It would he difficult to expect from an adversary a more ex- 
plicit confession of having been thoroughly vanquished than the 
Arabs here accord to the Europeans. The points on whieJi tlndr 
narrative differs from those of the Chri.stiaiis — as to how many 
days the conflict lasted, whether the assailed city was actually 
rescued or not, and the like — arc of little moment compared Avith 
the admitted great fact that there was a decisive trial of sinugth 
between Frank and Saracen, in which the former conqut.*-red. 

• * Probably the Loire. 
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The ciiduriu^ importance of the hi'ittle of Tours lii tlie eyes of 
lh(' MosleiJis is atlested not only by the expressions of “ the dead- 
ly hallle” iiiid “the disf^racadid overthrow” which their writers 
constantly employ wlien referring to it, but also by the fact that 
no more serious attempts at coiKjuest beyond the Pyrenees were 
ms^de ])y the Saracens. Charl(‘s Martel, and liis son and frrand- < 
son, .were left at leisure to consolidate and extend their ])ower. 
Tin* new Cliristian Tloniaii cmjiirc of the West, wliicli tl^e gen- 
ins ()1 Charleniagiic founded, and throughout whicdi bis iron wall 
iiii[)osed ])eae.e on the old anarchy of cia^eds and races, did not 
ind(*(*d retain its integrity after its great ruler’s death. Fresh 
trouhh‘s cam(‘ over liiuro])e ; but fTiristendom, though disunited 
Mas safe. The progress of civilization, and the development of 
the iiatioinililies and governments ol modern Europe, from tliat 
time forth wxnit forM'ard in ifdt uninterrupted, but ultimately cer- 
tain career. 


Synopsis or Events uetween the Pattle or Tours, A.l). 

732, ANJ) THE Ijattee of Hasttxos, A.D. lOGO. 

A.J>. 7(>^— Ml. lleign of Charlemagne. This monarch has 
justly becii termed the priiicijail regenerator of W(‘s1eui Eurojjo, 
alter the destruction ol* the Homan empire. The early death of 
his brother Carloiiiau left him sole master of the dominion of the 
I'h'anks, wdiieh, hy a succession of viedorious Avars, he enlarged 
into the new empire of the West. He coiicpiered the Lombards, 
ainj rc-est ahlished the pope at Home, who, in retnrn, acknowl- 
edged Charles as suzerain of Italy. And in the y(*ar SOO, Leo 
I[L, iji the name of the Homan people, soleiriiily crowned Charle- 
magne at Home as emperor of the Roman empire of the West. 
In Spain, Charlemagne ruled the country between the Pyrenees 
and the Ebro ; hut his most important coiwpiests Avere cll’ected on 
the eastern side ol* his original kingdom, over the Sciavonians of 
Pxdieinia, the Avars of Paiinoiiia, and 0 Ar«r the preAuonsly unciv- 
ilized German Irihes, who had remained in their fatherland. 

* The old Saxons were his most obstinate antagonists, and his wars 
*With them lasted for thirty^ ycar^. Under him the greater part 
of C^i^rmany was compulsorily civilized and converted from pagan- 

* ispi to Christianity. His empire exiended east^^^ard as far as the 
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Elbe, the Saalc, the Rohciiilan Mountains, and a line drawn from 
llienoe crossing the Danube above Yieniia, and prolonged to the 
Gulf of Istria.^^ 

Throughout this vast assemblage of provinces, Charlemagne 
established an organized and firm government. But it is not as 
• a mere conqueror that he demands admiration. “ In a liie Mest- 
Icssly active, we st‘e him reforming the coinage and i*sta])lisliiiig 
the legal divisions of moin^y : gathering about him the learned of 
every country : founding scliools and collecting libraries ; inlerfer- 
ing. with the air of a king, in religious controv(‘rsies : attempting, 
for the sake of commerce, the magnilicent enteiqnise of uniting 
the Jthine and the T)aiml»e, and meditating to mold thi^ discord- 
ant code of Roman and barbarian laws into a nniform system. ’ t 

H14— RejH'ated jiartitions of tlio i*mpire and civil wars be- 
tween Charlemagn(‘’s dcscinidaiils Ultimately the kingdom of 
France is liiiully stqiarated from Germany and Italy. Jii 1)02. 
Olho the Cireai of Germany revives the imj)erial dignity. 

. Egbert, king of AY<v.sex, acquires the siipreniaey over the 
other Aiiirlo-Saxoii kmgdom>. 

S:J2. The iirst Dani^h squadron attacks part o(‘ the English 
coast. The Dane.s, or Northmen, had hegnii their ravag(*s in 
France a few years earlier. For two ecnituries Scandinavia sends 
out fled after ileel of sea-rovers, vaIio desolate all the wt‘stern 
kingdoms of Europe, and in many ea.'scs eflect jiermnnent con- 
quests. 

b 7 1-000. Reign of Alfred in England. After a long ajid va- 
ried struggle, he rescues England from the Danish invaders. 

Oil. The French king cedes Neustria to Hrolf the Northman. 
Hrolf (or Duke Rollo, as he tlienceforth was termeii) and liis army 
oi' Scandinavian wan*iors become the ruhiig class of the population 
of the province, whicli is called after them, Normandy. 

101 (). Four kiiiglits from Normandy, who had hccn on a ])il- 
grimage to the Holy Land, while returning tlirough Italy, head 
the people of Salerno in repelling an attack of a hand of »^aracen 
corsairs, lii the next yhar many adventurers from Nomiaiidy set- 
tle in Italy, where they compicr Apulia (1040), and afterward 
(1060) Sicily. 

1017. Canute, king of Denmark, becomes king of England 
On the death of the last of his sons, in 1041, the Saxon line ivr re- 

♦ Hallam's “MkHIc Age.9” t Hallam, ut supra. 
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stored, and Edward the Confessor (who had hccii bred in the court 
of the Duke of Normandy) is called by the Euf^lish to the tlirone 
of this island, as the representative of the house of Cerdic. 

1035. JJuke Robert of Normandy dies on his return from a pil- 
grinia<^e to *the Holy Land, and his son Wilham (al‘terward the 
conqueror of England) succeeds to the dukedom of‘ Normandy. « 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, A.D. 1066. 

Eis VOS la Bataille asseniblec, 

Dune encore cst grant rcnomoc. 

Roman de Rou, 13183. 

Abletta’s pretty feet twiiikliii" hi the brook made her the 
mother of William Ihe Coiicjncror. Had she not Ihii.s fascinated 
Duke Robert the Liberal of Kormandy, Harold would not have 
fallen at Uastiiitrs, no Anglo-Norman dynasty could have arisen, 
no British empire. The rellcction is Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
and it is empliatically true. If any one should write a history 
of “ Decisive loves that have materially influenced the drama of 
the world in all its subsequent scenes,” the daughter of the tan- 
ner of Falaiso would deserve a eon.sjiieuous jdace in his ])ages. 
But it is her sou, the victor of Ila.stiiigs, who is now the object 
of our attention ; and no one who appreciates the influcnci^ of 
England and her empire upon the destinies of the world Avill 
ever rank that victory as one of secondary imjwrtaiK^e. 

It is true that in the last century some wril(*rs of eminence 
on our history and laws mentioned the Norman CoTUjuest in t(;rms 
from which it might be supposed that the l)atlle of Jlastiiigs led 
to little more than the substitution of one royal family on the 
throne of this country, and to the garbling and changing of som*^ 
of our law's through the ‘‘ cunning of the Norman law'yers.” Hut, 
at least since the a^jpearance of the w'ork of Augustin Thierry on 
the Norman Conquest, these forensic fallacies have becai exp]odt*d. 
Thierry made his readers keeiily appreciate the m «gnilude of 
that political and social catastrophe. He depicted in vivid colors 
the atrocious cruelties of the conquerors, and the swcoj)ing and 
enduring innovations thal*they wrought, involving the overthrow 
of the ancient constitution, as well as of the last of tlie Saxon 
kings. In his pages \ve see new tribunals and tenures sui)er- 
Bcdirig* the old ones, new division* of race and class iiitroduued, 
whole districts devastated to gratify the vengeance or the caprioe 
* “ History oj" Normandy and England,” vol. i , p. 526. 
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of tlic new tyrant, the greater part of the lands of the English 
coil li seated and divided among aliens, the very name of English- 
man turned into a reproach, the English language rejected as 
servile and barbarous, and all the high places in church and state 
for upward of a century filled exclusively by men of foreign race. 

•No Jess true than chwpicnt is Thierry’s summing up of the so-# 
rial eir(‘cts of the Norman Oonquest on the generation that wit- 
nessed it, and on many of their successors. He tells hig reader 
that “ if he would form a just idea of England conqui*rcd by 
William of Normandy, he must figure to himself — not a mere 
change of political rule — not the triumph of one candidate over 
another candidate — of the man of one party over the man of an- 
other ]Jarty, but the intrusion of one people into the bosom of an- 
other peotilc — the violent placing of one society over another so- 
ciety ■vCdiich it came to destroy, and the scattered fragments of 
which it retained only as personal property, or (to use the words 
of ail old act) as ‘ the clothing of the soil he must not picture to 
himself, on the one hand, William, a king and a despot — on the 
other, subjects of William’s, high and low, rich and poor, all in- 
habiting England, and consequently all English ; he must im- 
agine two nations, of one of which William is a member and the 
chi(‘f — two nations which (if the term must be used) were both 
mhjrct to William, but as applied to which the word has quite 
difi’ereiit senses, meaning, in the one case, suhorclinatc — in the 
other, subjugated. He must consider that there arc two coun- 
tries, two soils, included in the same geographical circumference 
— that of the Normans, rich and free ; that of the Saxons, pool 
£»)d serving, vexed by roit and loilage : the former full of spa- 
cious mansions, and walled and moated castles ; the latter scat- 
Icred ovi^r with huts and straw, and ruined hovels : that ])Copled 
with the happy and the idle — with men of the army and of the 
court — with knights and nobles ; this with men of pain and labor 
— with farmers and artisans : on the oire side, luxury and inso- 
lence ; on the other, misery and envy — not the envy of the jioor 
at the sight of opulence they can not il'ach, hut the envy of the 
despoiled when in presence of the despoihirs.” 

Perhaps the effect of Thierry’s work has been to cast into the 
sha^le the ultimate good effects on England of the Norman Con- 
quest. Yet these are as undeniable as are the miseries whicli, 
that conquest inflicted on* our Saxon. ancestqf s ftom the time of 
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the battle of Hastings to the time of the signing of the Great 
Charter at Runnyrnede. That last is the true epoch of English 
nationality ; it is the epoch wheii Anglo-Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon ceased to keep aloof from each other — ^thc one in haughty 
scorn, the other in sullen abhorrence ; and when all the free men 
v>f the land, whelhcr barons, knights, yeomen, or burghers, com- 
bined to lay the foundations of English freedom. 

Our Norman barons were the chiefs of that primary constitu- 
tional movement ; those “ iron barons,” whom Chatham has so 
nobly eulogized. This alone should make England remember 
her obligations to the Norman Conquest, which planted far and 
wide, as a dominant class in her land, a martial nobilily ol‘ the 
bravest and most energetic race that ever existed. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it isxin reality no exaggeration 
to say, with Guizot,* that England's liberlies are owing to her 
having been conquered by the Normans. It is true that the Sax- 
on institutions were the primitive cradle of English liberty, but 
by their own intrinsic force they could never have founded the 
enduring free English Constitution. It was the Conquest that 
infused into them a new virtue, and the political liberties of En- 
gland arose from the situation in 'which the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Anglo-Norman populations and laws found themselves placed 
relatively to each other in this island. The state of England 
under her last Anglo-Saxon kings closely resembled the state of 
France under the last Carlovingian and the first Ca]ietian ])riiices. 
The crown was feeble, the great nobles were strong and turbu- 
lent ; and although there was more national unity in Saxon En- 
gland than in France — although the English local free institu- 
tions had more reality and energy than was the case with any 
thing analogous to them on the Continent in the eleventh cen- 
tur}', still the probability is that the Saxon system of polity, if 
left to itself, would have fallen into utter confusion, out of which 
would have arisen, first, an aristocratic hierarchy, like that which 
arose in France ; next, an absolute monarchy ; and, finally, a 
senes of anarchical revolutions, such as wc now behold around, 
but not among us.f 

The latest conquerors of this island were also the bravest and 
the best. I do not except even the Romans. And, in spite of 

♦ ** Essais sur THistoire de France,*’ p. 273, et seq. 

t See Guizot, ut supra. 
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our sympathies with Harold aud Ilcroward, and our ahhorreiice 
of the founder of the New Forest and the desolator of Yorkshire, 
we must confess the superiority of the Normans to the An^lo- 
tr^axons and Anglo-Darics, whom they met here in lOGG, as well 
as to the degenerate Frank noblesse, and the crushed and servile 
Kcunancscpie provincials, from whom, in 912, they had wrested , 
the district in the north of Gaul, which still hears the name of 
Normandy. 

ft was not merely hy extreme valor and ready subordhiation 
to military discipline that the Normans were pre-eminent among 
all Ihe coiKjuering races of the Gothic stock, hut also hy an iii- 
stiuetive faculty of apjneciating and adopting the superior civil- 
izalions which they encountered. Thus l)ukc Uollo and his 
Scaifdinavian warriors readily emhraccd the creed, the language, 
the laws, and the arts, whicri France, in those troubled and evil 
times with which the Capetian dynasty commenced, still iidier- 
ited IVom imperial E-ome and imperial Charlemagne. “ 11s adop- 
terent les usages, Ics devoirs, les subordination quo les capitu- 
laires des empereurs et les rois .avoient institues. Mais ce quhls 
a])])orlerent dans I'application dc ces Jois, ce fut res]>rit de vie, 
fesprit de liborte, riiahitude de la subordination militaire, et I’in- 
telligence d’un elat ptdiiique qui conciliat la snrele dc tons avec 
rindependaiiee de chaeun,’’* iSo, also, in all chivalric feelings, 
in enthusiastic religious zeal, in almost idolatrous respect to fe- 
males ol’ gentle birth, in generous fondness ibr the nascent j)oetry 
of the time, in a keen intellectual relish hir subtle thought and 
dispulation, in a taste for architectural magnificence, and all 
coprtly refinement and pageantry. TlicfNormans were the Pal- 
adins of the world. Their brilliant qfuilities were sullied by 
many darker traits of pride, of merciless cruelty, and of brutal 
colli (unpt for the industry, the rights, and the feelings of all 
whom they considered tlie lower classes of mankind. 

Their gradual blending with the Haxons softened these harsh 
and evil points of their national character, and in return they 
tired the duller Saxon mass with a new* spirit of animation aud 
power. As Campbell boldly ex})ressed it, “ Tlidj Id^h-mcltlcd 
the bUmd of ovr vehis.'' Small had been' the figure which En- 
' gland made in the world before <he coming over of the Norihans, 
and without them she never w’ould have emerged tiom irisignif- 
* Sismondi, “IJistoire de Fran^ais,” vol. iii., p. 174. 
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ioance. The authority of Gibbon may be taken as decisive 
when he proiioiuict*s that a.«suredly England was a plainer by 
the Conquest.” And we may proudly adopt tlio coiiim(*nt of the 
Frenchman Rapiii, Avho, writing of the battle of Hastings more 
than a century ago, speaks of the revolution ellected by it as “ the 
'first step by which England is arrived to the height of graiiddtir 
and glory we beliold it in at ])resent.”* 

The interest of this eventful struggle, by which AVilliam. of 
Norma’^dy became king of England, is materially enhanced by 
the high personal character of the competitors for our crown. 
They were three in number. One was a I’o reign prince from 
the north; one was a foreign prince from the south; and one 
was a native hero of the land. Harald Hardrada, the strongest 
and tlie most chivalric of the kings of Norway,! was tlie first ; 
Duke William of Normandy was the second ; and the Hax.on 
Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, was the third. Never was a 
nobler prize sought by nobler cham])ions, or striven for more 
gallantly. The hlaxon triumphed over the Norwegian, and the 
Norman triumphed over the Haxon ; but Norse valor was never 
more conspicuous than when Ilarald Hardrada and his host fought 
and fell at Stamford Bridge ; nor did Saxons ever face their foes 
more bravely than our Harold and his men on the fatal day of 
Hastings. 

Diu'ing the reign of King Edward the Confessor over this 
land, the claims of the Norwegian king to our crown were liille 
thought of; and though Hardrada’s predecessor, King Magnus 
of Norway, had on one occasion asserted that, by virtue of a 
compact with our forrneV king, Hardicanute, he was entitled lO 
the English throne, no serious attempt had hecn made 1o en- 
force his pretensions. But the rivalry of the fc^axou Harold and 
the Norman William was foreseen and bewailed by the Confess- 
or, who was believed to have predicted on his death-bed tin* ca- 
lamities that were impending over England. Duke William was 
King Edward’s kinsman. Harold was the head of the most ])()w- 
crful nohle house, next to the royal blood, in England ; and, per- 
sonally, he was the bravest and most popular chieftain in the 
land. King Edward was childless, and the nearest collateral 

* Rapin, “ Hist. England,” p. 164. See also, on this point, Sharon 
Turner, vol. iv., p. 72. 

t See in Snorre the Saga of Haraldi Hardrada. 
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heir was a puny unpromisinjr boy. England had suffered too 
severely, during royal minorities, to make the accession of Kd- 
. gar Athcling desirable ; and long before King Edward’s death, 
Earl Harold was the destined king of the nation’s choice, though 
the favor of the Confessor was believed to lead toward the Nor- 
man^ duke. 

A little time before the death of King Edward, Harold was in 
Nori^andy. The causes of the voyage of the Saxon earl to the 
•Continent arc doubtful ; but the fact of his having been, in i 065, 
Jit the ducal court, and in the power of his rival, is indisputable. 
William made skillful and unscrupulous use of the opportunity. 
Though Harold was treated with outward courtesy and friciid- 
shi]), he was made fully aware that his liberty and life depend- 
ed on his compliance with th/3 duke’s requests. William said to 
him, in apparent confidence and cordiality, “ When King Ed- 
ward and 1 once lived like brolliers under tlic same rool’, lie 
promised that if ever he became King of England, he would 
make me heir to his throne. Harold, 1 wish that thou M^ouldst 
assist me 1o realize this promise.” Harold replied with expres- 
sions of assent ; and further agreed, at William’s request, to mar- 
ry William’s daughter, Adela, and to send over his own sister to 
be married to cnic of William’s barons. The crafty Norman Avas 
not conlent with this extorted promise ; he determined to bind 
Harold by a more solemn pledge, the breach of which would be 
a weight on the spirit of the gallant Saxon, and a discourage- 
ment to others from adopting his cause. Before a full assembly 
of the Norman barons, Harold was reqmrcd to do homage to 
3)iilfe William, as the heir apparent of the English crown. 
Kneeling down, Harold placed his hands between those of the 
duke, and repeated the solemn form by which he acknowledged 
the duke as his lord, and promised to him fealty and true serv- 
ice. But William exacted more. He had caused all the bones 
. and relics of saints, that were preserved in the Norman monaster- 
ies and churches, to be collected into a chest, which was placed 
in the council-room, covered over with a cloth of gold. On the 
•chest of relics, whi^'h w'ere thus concealed, was laid a missal. 
The duke then solemnly addressed his titular guest and real cap- 
• tivt, and said to him, Harold, I require thee, before this noble 
..assembly, to confirm by oath the promises which thou hast made 
^me, to assist me in obtaining the crown of Enjrland after King 
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Edward’s death, to marry my daiijjJiter Adela, and to send me 
thy sister, that J may give her in marriage to one of my barons.’' 
Harold, once more taken by surprise, and not able to deny Jiis 
former words, approached the missal, and laid his hand on it, not 
knowing that the chest of relics was heiieath. The old Norman 
chronicler, who describes the scene most minutely,*' says, when 
Harold placed his hand on it, the hand trembled, and the llesh 
quivered ; but he swore, and promised upon his oath to take Ele 
I Add'd] to wife, and to deliver up England to the duke, and 
thereunto to do all in his pow’cr, according to liis might and wit, 
after the death of Edward, if he himself should live ; so help 
him (lod. Many cried, “(Tiod grant it!” and when Harold rose 
1‘rom his knees, the duke made liirn stand close to the chest, and 
took oli’ the pall that had covered it, and showed Harold upon 
wdiat holy relics he had sworn; and Harold w'as sorel} alarmed 
at the sight. 

Harold Avas soon after permitted to return to England ; and, 
after a short interval, during Avhich he distinguisljed himsell' by 
th(‘ Avisdom and humanity wuth wdiicli he pacified some formida- 
ble tumults of the Anglo-Daues iu Norlhumbria, he Ibuml him- 
self called on to decide A\'hcther he Avould kee]) tlie oath Avhieh 
the Norman hud obtained from him, or mount the Auicant ihrone 
of England in comjdiance wdth the nation’s choice. King Ed- 
w^ard tlie Confessor died on the 5th of January, 10 GO, and on tlic 
followdug day an assernhly of the thanes and jirelales ])i\;sent in 
London, and of the citizens of the irietrojioiis, declared that liar- 
old should he their king. It W’as reported tliat tin? dying Ed- 
Avard had nominated 1: m as his successor. But the seii.se w'hieh 
his countrymen entertained of his pre-eminent merit was the true 
foundation of his title to the crowui. Harold resolved to disre- 
gard the oath A\"hich he made in Normandy as Auoleut and v(nd, 
and on the 7th day of that January he was ainhited King of 
England, and received from the archbishop’s hands the goldc^n 
croAiui and sceptre of England, and also an ancient national sym- 
Lol, a weighty battle-ax. He had truly deep and speedy need of 
this significant part of the insignia of »Saxon royaltj . 

' A messenger from Normandy soon arrived to remind Harold of 
the oath which he had sw^orn to the duke “ with his moutli, and 
Ills hand upon good and holy relics.” “It is true,” replied tlie 
* Wace, “ lie lan de llou.” I have nearly followed his words. 
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Saxon king, ‘‘ that I took ah oath to William ; hut I took it un- 
der constraint ; I promised A^hat did not belong to me — what I 
c’.ould not ill any way hold : my royalty is not my own ; 1 could 
not Jay it down against the will of the country, nor can I, against 
the will of the country, take a foreign wife. As for my sister, 
wlTorn th(i duke claims that he may marry her to one of his chiefs, 
she lias died within the year ; would he have me send her corjisc V' 

William sent another message, w^hich met with a similar an- 
swer ; and then the duke jiuhli.shed far and wide through Chris- 
tendom Avliat he termed the perjury and had faitli of his rival, 
and proeJaimed his intention of asserting his rights by the sw ord 
bidore tlie year should expire, and of pursuing and punishing tlie 
)H‘i;jijrer even in those jdaces wdiere he thought he stood most 
sti'f )i I gl y, a ] id most secure] y . .c 

Beiure, liowwer, lie eornmeuced hostilities, William, with deep- 
laid ]K)li(*y, sulnnitted his elaims to the decision of the pope. Har- 
old refus(‘d to aekuowd<‘(lge this tribunal, or to answer before an 
Italian priest for his title as an English king. After a formal ex- 
amination of AYilliaiifs comjilaiiils by the jiope and the cardinals, 
it w’as solemnly adjudged at Borne that England belonged to the 
I^onnan duke ; and a banner w^•ls sent to William from the Holy 
See, w’liieh the pope himself had consecrated and blessed for tlie in- 
vasioii of tills island. The chu'gy throughout the Continent WTre 
now assiduous and energetic in preaching up William’s enterprise 
as undertaken in tlie cause of God. Beside.s these spiritual arms 
(the elll'ct of xvliieh iu the eleventh century must not be measured 
by tlie philosophy or tlie indiflereiitism of (he nineteenth), the Nor- 
man duke ajiplied all the energies of hi^ mind and body, all the 
resources of liis duchy, and all the iidliiciice he possessed among 
vassfils or allies, to the colhictioii of “ the most rcinarkahle and 
forinidahle armament wdiicdi the Western nations had wiln(\ss- 
jcd.”*' All the adventurous spirits of Christendom flocked to the 
holy banner, under xvhieh Duke William, the most renowmed 
knight and sages! general of the age, promised to lead them to 
gloiT and wealth in the fair domains of England. His army w^as 
fillfrd wdth the chivahy of Continental Europe, all eager to save 
tlcir* souls by fighting at the pope’s bidding, eager to signalize 
their valor in so great an enterprise, and eager also for the pay 
and the plunder which William liberally promised. But the Nor- 
' ^ Sir James Piackintosh's “History of Englani.,” v'ol i , p 97 
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mans themselves were the pith and the flower of the army, and 
William himself was the strongest, the sagcst, and the liercest 
spirit of th(nn all. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 106G, all the sea-ports 
of Normandy, Picardy, and Brittany rang with the busy sound 
• of preparation. On the opposite side of the Channel King Ha- 
rold collected the army and the fleet with which he hoped to 
crush the southern invaders. But the unexpected attack of King 
Harald llardrada of Norway upon another part of England dis- 
concerted the skillful measures which the Saxon had taken 
against the menacing armada of Duke William. 

Harold’s renegade brother, Earl Tostig, had excited the Norse 
king to this enterprise, the importance of which has naturally 
been eclipsed by the superior interest attached to the victorious 
expedition of Duke William, but which was on a scale of grand- 
eur which the Scandinavian ports had rarely, if ever, before wit- 
nessed. Hardrada’s fleet consisted of two hundred war-ships and 
three hundred other vessels, and all the best warriors of Norway 
were in his host. He sailed first to the Orkneys, where many of 
the islanders joined him, and then to Yorkshire. Alter a severe 
conflict near York, he completely routed Earls Edwin and Mor- 
car, the governors of Northumbria. The city of York opened its 
gates, and all the country, I'rom the Tyne to the Humber, sub- 
mitted to him. The tidings of the defeat of Edwin and Morcar 
compelled Harold to leave his position on the southern coast, and 
move instantly against the Norwegians. By a remarkably rapid 
march he reached Yorkshire in four days, and took the Norse 
king and his confederaXes by surprise. Nevertheless, the battle 
which ensued, and which was fought near Stamford Bridge, was 
desperate, and was long doubtful. Unable to break the ranks 
of the Norwegian x>halanx by force, flarold at length tempted 
them to quit their close order by a yiretendcd flight. Then the 
English columns burst in among them, and a carnage ensued, 
the extent of which may be judged of by the exhaustion and in- 
activity of Norway for a quarter of a century afterward. Kiii^ 
Harald Hardrada, and all the flower of his nobility, perishe d on 
the 25th of September, 10G6, at Stamford Bridge, a battle whif;h 
w^as a Flodden to Norway. ' il 

Harold’s victory was splendid ; but he had bought it dearly 
by the fall of .mamy of his best oflicers and men, and still more 
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dearly by the opportunity which Duke William had gained of 
efiectiiig an unopposed landing* on the Sussex coast. The whole 
of William’s shipjniig had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, 
a little river between the Seine and the Orne, as early as the 
middle of August. The army which he had collected amounted 
to fH’ty lliousand knights, and ten thousand soldiers of iiilerior 
degree. Many of the knights were mounted, but many must 
have served on fool, as it is hardly possible to believe thaUWil- 
• liarU could have found transports for the conveyance of lil’ty •thou- 
sand war-liorses across the Channel. For a long time the w inds 
were adverse, and the duke employed the interval that passed 
beibre he could sot sail in completing tlio organization and in 
improving the discipline of his army, which ho seems to have 
brougFit into llie same state of jierfection as w'as seven centuries 
and a half afterward the boast of another army assembled on tlic 
same coast, ajid wdiich Napoleon designed (but providentially in 
vain) for a similar dtjsccnt upon England. 

Jt w as not till the a])proach of the equinox that the wind veer- 
ed from tlie northeast to the w'cst, and gave the Normans an op- 
portunity of quitting the w’eary shores of the Dive. They eager- 
ly embarked, and set sail, but the wind soon freshened to a gale, 
and drove them along the Freiicb coast to St. Valery, ^vhere the 
greater part of them found shelter ; but many of their vessels 
were wTC^'kod, and the whole coast of Normandy w^as strewm 
with the bodies of the drownied. William’s army began to grow 
discouraged and averse to the enterprise, which the very elements 
thus seemed to fight against ; though, in .reality, the northeast 
wind, which had cooped them so long at ^e mouth of the Dive, 
and the western gale, which had forced them into fc5t. Valery, 
were the best possible friends to the invaders. They prevented 
the Normans from crossing the Channel until the Saxon king 
and his army of defense had been called aw’^ay from the Sussex 
to encounter Harald liardrada in Yorkshire ; and also until 
a formidable English fle^d, which by King Harold’s orders had 
been cruising in llie Channel to intercept the Normans, had been 
phlig^ to disperse temporarily for the purj)ose of refitting and 
talung^i fresh stores of provisions. 

\ 4uke William used every expecRent to reanimate tlie drooping 
spirits of his men at St. Valery ; and at last he caused the body 
*bf|the patron saint of the place to be exhumed and carried in 
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solemn procession, while the whol'3 assemblage of soldiers, mar- 
iners, and appurtenant priests implored the saint’s intercession 
for a change of wind. That very night the wind veered, and 
enabled the mcdia3val Agamemnon to quit his Aulis. 

AVith full sails, and a following southern breeze, the Norman 
Armada left the French shores and steered for England. ’'The 
invaders crossed an undefended sea, and found an undefended 
coasts It was in Pevensey Bay, in Sussex, at Bulverhithe be- 
tween the castle of Pevensey and Hastings, that the last conquer- 
ors of this island landed on the 29th of September, 1 OOG. 

Harold was at York, rejoicing over his recent victory, which 
had deliv’^ered England from her ancient Scandinavian foes, and re- 
settling the government of the counties which Harald Hardrada 
had overrun, when the tidings rca'^hed him that Duke William 
of Normandy and his host had landed on the Sussex shore. Ha- 
rold instantly hurried southward to meet this long-cxpecb'd ene- 
my. The severe loss wdiicli his army had sustained in the battle 
with the Norwegians must have made it impossible I'or many of 
lii.s veteran troops to accompany him in his forced march to Lon- 
don. and thenee to Sussex. He halted at the capital only six 
days, and during that time gave orders for colleeting forces from 
the southern and midland counties, and also directed his fleet to 
reassemble off the Sussex coast. Harold M^as well received in 
London, and his summons to arms was promptly obeyed by citi- 
zen, by thane, by sokmaii, and by ceorl, for he had shown him- 
self, during his brief reign, a just and wdse king, afl’ablc to all 
men, active for the gyod of his country, and (in the words of the 
old historian) si)aririg\ 3 iimself from no fatigue by land or by sea.* 
He might have gathered a much more numerous army than that 
of AYilliam ; but his recent victory had made him over-confident, 
and he was irritated by the, reports ol’ the country being ravaged 
by the invaders. As soon, therefore, as he had collected a small 
army in London, he marched off toward the coast, pressing hu- 
ward as rapidly as his men could traverse Surrey and Sussex, in 
the hope of taking the Normans unawares, as he had recently, 
by a similar forccdi march, succeeded in surprising the Norwe- 
gians. But bc5 had now to deal with a foe equally brive vilh 
Harald Hardrada, and far mo^e skillful and wary. 

♦ See Roger de Iloveden and Williaqi of Malmesbury, cited in Thierry, 
book iii * 
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The old Norman ch roni cl describe the preparations of Will- 
iam on his landing with a graj3hic vigor, which would be wholly 
lost by transfusing tlieir racj^ Norman couplets and terse Latin 
prose into the current style of modern history. It is best to fol- 
low them closely, though at the expense of much quaintness and 
occasional uncouthness of expression. They tell us how Duke 
William’s own ship was the first of the Norman fleet. It was 
called the Mora, and was the gift of his duchess, Matilda. On 
.Ihe head of the ship, in the front, which mariners call the jjow, 
there was a brazen child bearing an arrow with abended bow. 
liis face was turned toward England, and thither he looked, as 
though he was about 1o shoot. The bre(‘ze became soft and sweet, 
and the sea was smooth for their landing. The ships ran on dry 
land, and each raug(*d by the other's side. There you miglit see 
the good sailors, the sergeants, ‘*and squirt's sally forth and unload 
the shij»s ; cast the ancliors, haul the ropes, bear out shields and 
saddles, and land tlie war-horses and the i)alfreys. The archers 
eamc forth, and touched land the first, each with his bow strung, 
and with his quiver full of arrows slung at his sidt'. All were 
shaven and shorn ; and all clad in short garments, ready to at- 
tack, to shoot, to wheel about and skirmish. All stood well 
equipped, and of good courage for the fight ; and they scoured the 
whole shore, but found not an armed man there. After the arch- 
ers had thus gone? forth, the knights landed all armed, with their 
hauberks on, their shields slung at their necks, and tlieir hel- 
mets laced. They formed together on the sliore, each armeil, 
and mounted on his war-horse ; all had their swords girded on, 
and rode foiward into the country wath their fauces raised. Then 
the carpencers landed, who had great axe^ in their haiuLs, and 
planes and adzes hung at tlieir sides. They took counsel togeth- 
er, and sought for a good spot to place a castle on. They had 
brought with them in the fleet three <vooden eastles fiom Nor- 
njandv in pieces, all ready for framing togtither, ami tliey took 
t'ne materials of one of these out of the ships, all shaped and 
jiierced to receive the pins which they had briAight cut ami leady 


Ijarrels ; and before evening had sol in, they had liuislied 
03.^ on the English ground, and there *1 hey placed tlieir 
All then ate and drank enough, ami w’erc riglit glad that 


in large barrels ; ai 
a goo(^fq3^ on the 
-.<ofbsf 'All then a 
they wre ashore. 


• W^cu Duke William himself lauded, as he si cppc(||oii the shoi c, 
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lie slipi)ov1, ;iiui ieil forwanl upon ."Lis two hands. Forthwith all 
raised a loud ery of di^.lvss. “An evil sicfii,” said they, “is 
her(*.” r>i!t Jk* eried (uil lustily, “ my lords, hy the splendor 
of (I'od.'^' I iiavc ])osbCssion of Fiiirlaiid with both my hands. 

It is now and what is mine is 3’oiirs.’’ 

The ]n'\t dii\ they marched along tlie sea-sliorc to Hastings. 
Xear that place the dnke fortilied a earn]), and set up the U\o 
othev wooden castles. The foragers, and those who looked out 
for footy, seized all the clothing and provisions they eould find 
leM wlial h;ul been brought hy the ships should fail tliern. And 
the English v>ere to he seen fleeing before them, driving oil' their 
cattle, and (jultting their houses. Many took shelter in bnrjdng- 
])laees, and even llu've they were in grievous alarm. 

}jesid(*s tlie marauders from the Norman eamp, strong bodies 
of cavalry v/ere detached by William into the eountiy, and these, 
when Harold ami liis army made their rapid mareli from London 
southward, tell hack in good order upon th(‘ main body of the 
Normans, and rep(»rted tiiat the Saxon king was rushing on like 
a madman. Tut Harold, when he fomid llial his hopes of sur- 
prising his adversary were vain, changed his laeties, and halted 
about seven uiiles fnnu 1h(' Norman lines. He sent some spies 
wlio sj}ok<- llie b^reneb languagi*. to examine thi» number ami 
projjaraiion." ol’ihe enemy, v/ho, on tlndr return, related witli 
tonisiimenl tliiit iliere were more ])riests in William’s camp than 
there were iliihliuLi: men in the English army. Tiuw liad mis- 
taken for jij’iesis all the Norman srddier.s who had sltort Jiair and 
shaven chjjts. i’or the Ibnglisli laymen wtoe then aeeustoined to 
wear long i.air a ncIV iimstachio.s. Harold, wdio knew lli^i Nor- 
man usagi's. smiled at tlndr w’ords, and said, “ Those whom yon 
liav(‘ .seen m such uinnluTS arc not priests, but stout soldiers, as 
they will soon make us feel.’’ 

Handd’s an'.y w’as far inferior in number to that of the Nor- 
mans, and some (A' his captains advised liim to retreat np9n J .rNn- 
don, ami lay v/asle the eo;uj1ry, so as to starve down the streiiglli 
of tlie invaders. The ]»olicy thus n*cominended was uufjue.stion- 
ably tlie wi esl. I'o;* the Saxon fleet had now reasseml^led, and 
intercej.ded all William’s eoimmuiiealions with Noruu^im/ ; and 
as soon as liis slore- of piv^yl.^iou^ \verc (‘xhansled, he rnm I ha\e 
moved forward npi.ii Lnmlun, wiicre Jiarold, at the h(;mj ofllm 
** ' Wihiam'b caitoii.i'ny oath 
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ill mililaiy strength of the 4iiiigdoin, could have defied his as- 
ault, and jirobahly might have witnessed his rival’s dcslriiction 
y famine and disease, without having to strike a single blow, 
hit llaroJd’s bold blood was up, and his kindly heart could not 
ndiirc to inflict on his South Saxon subjects even the temporary 
lisary oJ‘ wasting the country. “ He would not burn houses and 
illagcs, neither would he take away the substance of his people.” 

Harold's brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, were with him iti the 
am]), and Gurth endeavored to persuade him to abseni himself 
rom the battle. The incident shows how well devised had been 
William’s scheme of binding Harold by the oalh on the holy rel- 
ics. “My brother,' said the young Saxon ])rince, “thou carist 
not deny that either by force or free will thou hast made Duke 
William an oath on the bodies# of saints. Wliy then risk thyself 
in the battle with a perjury u])on thee ? To us, w'ho have sAvoru 
nothing, this is a holy and a just war, for we are fighting for our 
country. Leave us then alone to fight this battle, and he who 
has the right will Aviu.” Harold rejilied that he w^ould not look 
on w’hile others risk(id their lives lor him. Men w'ouUl hold him 
a coward, and hlamc him for sending his best friends where he 
dared not go himself. He resolved, therefore, to fight, and to 
fight in person : hut he w as still too good a general to be the as- 
sailant in the aetion ; and lie posted bis army Avith great skill 
along a ridge of rising ground which opened southward, and Avas 
coA’^cred on the back by an extensive w'ood. He strengthened 
his position by a palisade of stakes and osier hurdles, and there he 
said he w^ould defend himself agjiinst whoe^fcr should seek him. 

Tlit’^ruins of Battle Abbey at this hour attest the place where 
Harold’s army w^as posted ; Jiiul the high altar of the abbey stood 
on the very sjiot Avhere Harold’s owni standard was planted dur- 
, ing the fight, and wdicrc tli<‘ carnage Awas the thickest. Imme- 
diately alter his Adetory, William vow'ed to build an abbey on 
th]^ -siM ; and a fair and stately pile soon rose there, where for 
many ages the monks prayed and said masses for the souls of 
those AA’ho Avere slain in the battle, w'heuce the abbey took its 
naipc. ^(^bre that time the place w'as called Seiilac. Little 
of the ^yient edifice now remains ; byt it is easy to trace in the 
piyrk ait^d the neighborhood the scenes *)f the chief incidents in the 
action ; and it is impossible to deny tlu' gcneralshw shown by 
HaroUl in stationing his men, especially when we wear in mind 
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that he was deficient in cavalry, the arm in which his adversa- 
ry’s main strength consist ed. 

Williarn's only chance of safely lay in bringing on a general 
engageni(‘nl ; and he joyfully advanced his army from their camp 
on the hill over Hastings, nearer to the JSaxon position. But he 
neglected no means ol’ weakening his opponent, and renewetil: his 
summonses ami demaiuls on Harold with an ostentatious air of 
sauclhy and modcrali(ui. 

‘•A monk, named Hiigues Maigrot, carnc in AMlliain's name, 
to call u])on llie Saxon king to do one of three tilings — either to 
resign his royalty in favor of William, or to refer it to the arbi- 
tration of the ])ope to (leridi‘ which of the two ought to he kinjr, or 
1x) let it he determined liy tlie issue of a single combat. Harold 
ahnijitly replied. will not resign rny title, 1 will not refer it to 
the pope, nor will 1 accejit the single combat.' lie was far from 
being dcticient in liravery : Imt lie was no more at liberty to slake 
the crown which lie had received IVom a 'whole peojde in the 
clianee of a duel, than to dcjiosit it in the liands ol’ an Italian 
prie^’l. 'William, not Jit all rii filed hy the Saxon’s rel’usal, hut 
steadily pursuing tlie course of his ealeulaled mcasure^. sent the 
Norman monk again, after jriving him these' insi met ions ■ ‘Go 
and tell Harold that il’he will keep Ins l()rmcr compact with iiu', 

I will leave to liiin all the comitry which l)t‘yomi tin* llumhcr, 
and will give his brother (riuili all the lands which Godwin held. 
Jf he still persist in rel'n.siiig my o/lers, then tlion slialt tell him, 
before all liis jieople, that he is a jierjnrer and a liar; that he 
and all who shall sutiport him are excommmiicaU'd hy the month 
of the pojie, and tlia\ the hull to that elfcct is in my hands.’ 

“ Hngnes Maigrot d<‘livered this message in a solemn tone; 
and the Norman chronicle says that at the word exconnnunica- 
lion, the English chiefs looked at one another as if some great , 
danger xvere impending. One of them then sjioKc* as follows ; 
‘We rnu.«t fight, whatever may be the danger to ns; foj; •'wlijat 
we have to consider is not whether we shall acce])t and receive 
a new lord, as if our king were dead ; the case is quite otherwise. 
The Norman haj? given our lamls to his captain.s, to hit\ knights, 
to all his people, the greater part of whom have alfcai’y done 
homage to him for them : they will all look for their gift Ilf tbpif 
duke becom^ our king ; and he .himself is hound to deliver up fo 
them our . gsjods, our wives, and our daughters ; all is promised 
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to them beforehand. They 'come, not only to ruin ns, but to ruin 
our deseendaiils also, and to’take from us the country of onr an- 
cestor?. And Avhat shall we do — whitlier shall wo go, when we 
liave no longer a country V The English promised, by a unan- 
imous oath, to make neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty w^ith the 
invader, hut to die, or drive away the Normans.”* 

The KUli oi' October was occupied in these negotiations, and 
at nitrht the duke announced to liis men that the next day'Vould 
be the day of battle. Thai niglil is said to have hecn pasMid ]>y 
the two armies in very diirerent manners. The Saxon soldiers 
S]K*nt it in joviality, singing their national songs, and draining 
Inige liorns of ale and nine round their camp-fires. The Nor- 
mans, when they had looked to their arms and horses, confessed 
tlunitsclves 1o the juiests wi^h Avhom their earn)) was thronged, 
and received the sa(u\'inieiil by IlifMisands at a time. 

On Saturday, the Mtli of Oclolier, was fought the great battle. 

It is not diliienlt to eornpose a narrativt* of its jmncipal inei- 
denls from the historical information which we jiossess. espeeially 
if aided hy an evaminalion of the ground. lint it is l*ar hi‘tter to 
adojjt tlie s[)iril-slirring words of th(‘ old chroniclers, wlio wrote 
while th(‘ recollections of the battle were yet fresh, and while 
the ieelings and jn'ejndices of the eomhataiits yet glowed in the 
lu>soms of living men. llobert AVaec, the Norman poet, who 
presented his “ human de hou’’ to our Henry IT., is the most pic- 
turesijue and animated of the old Avrilers, and from him avc can 
obtain a more vivid and full description of the contlicl than even 
the most hrilliaiit romance-writer of the pil’sent time can .sujijdy. 
Wc hav(’ also an antique memorial of th^ battle more to be re- 
lied on tiiaii either clironieler or poet (and w’hich confirms Waco’s 
narrative remarkably) in the celebrated Bayciix tapestry which 
rcprcscnls the ])riiieipal scenes of l)nke William’s expedition, and 
of tlie circumstances connccled with it, in iiiiiintc, though oeca- 
^iunally grotesque details, and wliich was undoubtedly the pro- 
duction of the same age iu w liieli the battlcAook place, Avhelhcr 
w^e admit or reject the legend that (iuccii Matilda and the ladies 
of heyegiirt wrought it wdth their own hands in honor of the 
Toyal^oiKpieror. ^ 

^ • Lc^ us 1 her,. ‘lore suflor the old Ntirmau chronicler to transport 
our imaginations to the fair tSu^cx scenery northwest of Hastings, 

^ Thierry. 
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as it appeared on the morniii" of the fourteenth of Octoher, sev- 
en hundred and eitrhly-five years ago. The Norman host is pour- 
ing forth from ils tents, and each troop and each eomjjaiiy is form- 
ing fast under the banner of its leader. The masses have been 
sung, wdiich M'ere finished betimes in the morning ; the barons 
have all assembled round Duke William ; and the duke has or- 
dered that the army shall be formed in three divisions, so as to 
make the attack upon the Saxon position in three places. The 
duke stood on a hill where he could best see his men ; the bar- 
ons surrounded him, and he spake to them proudly, lie told 
them how he trusli'd them, and how all that he gained should 
be theirs, and how sure he felt of conquest, for in all the world 
there was not so brave an army, or such good men and true as 
were then forming around him. Then they cheered him in turn, 
and cried out, “ * You will not sec one coward : none here will 
fear to die for love of you, if need be.' And he answered them, 
‘ I thank you well. For God’s sake, spare not ; strike hard at 
the beginning ; stay not to take spoil ; all the booty shall be in 
common, and there will be plenty for every one. There will be 
no safety in asking quarter or in flight; the English will never 
love or spare a Norman. Felons they were, and felons they arc ; 
false they were, and false they will be. Show no weakness to- 
ward them, for they will have no pity on you : neither the (Tow- 
ard for running well, nor the bold man for smiting M’ell, will he 
the better liked by the English, nor wull any be the more spared 
on either acc.cnmt. You may fly to the sea, but you can fly no 
farther ; you will finV neither ships nor bridge there ; there will 
be no sailors to receiVe you ; and the English will overtake you 
there, and slay you in your shame. More ol’ you will die in flight 
than in battle. Then, as flight will not secure you, fight, and 
you will conquer. I have no doubt of the victory : we are come 
for glory ; the victory is in our hands, and we may make sure of 
obtaining it if we so please.’ As the duke was speaking thiik, 
and would yet ha^a spoken more, William Fitz Osber rode up 
with his horse all coated with iron ; ‘ Sire,' said ht^, * we tarry 
here too long ; let' us all arm ottrselves. AUotn! nlltnhJ' 

“ Then all went to their ^,enft, and armed themselves ^ they 
best might ; and the duke Was very busy, giving every f^nc Ifis 
orders ; and ke was courteous to all the vassals, giving away 
many anns^,a»d horses to them. When he prepared to arm him- 
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self, lie called first for his good hauberk, and a man brought it 
oji bis arm, and placed it before him, but in putting his head in, 
to get it on, he unawares turned it tlie wrong way, with the back 
part in front. He soon changed it ; but when he saw that those 
wdiQ stood by Averc sorely alarmed, he said, ‘ 1 have seen maru 
a iiftiii who, if such a thing had hai)pened to him, Avould no! 
have borne arms, or (‘iitered the field the same day ; but 1 never 
believed in omens, [ind I never will. I trust in God, lor he does 
•'in all tilings his pleasure, and ordajiis what is to come to pass 
according 1o his wull. 1 liaA^e juwer liked forlune-tellers, nor be- 
lieved in diviners ; but 1 commend myself to Our Lady. Let not 
this mischance jrive you Iron hie. The hauberk which w'as turned 
wrong, and then set right by me, signifies that a change will 
arise out of the mailer whicii we are now stirring. You shall 
sec Ihe name of duke e]iang<‘d into king. Yea, a king shall I 
he, who hilhorlo liavc been but duke.’ Then he crossed him- 
self, and straightway took his hauberk, stooped his head, and put 
it on aright ; and laced his lielmet, and girt on his sword, which 
a varlel hrouglil him. Then the duke called for liis good horse 
— a lietler could lud be found. It had been sent him by a king 
of Spam, out of very great friendship. Neither arms nor the 
press of lighting men did it fear, if its lord spurred it on. 'VYal- 
ter (liliiird hroiiglit it. The duke slretelied out his hand, took 
the reins, })ut foot in stirrup, and mounted ; and the good horse 
])awe(l, pranced, reared JiimseJf up, and curveted. The Viscomil 
of Toarz saw liow tlie duke bore himself in arms, and said to his 
•>})eoplc that were around him, ‘ Never have I seen a man so fairly 
o.rmc(f, nor one Avho rode so gallantly, or bo/L^ his arms, or became 
his hauberk so well ; neither any one who bore his lance so grace- 
fully, or sat liis liorse and managed him so nobly. There is no 
♦ such knight under heaven ! a fair count he is, and fair king he 
will be. Led him light, and he shall ovm'come ; shame be to the. 
man who shall fail 

“ Then the dnko called for the standard ''vhich the pope had 
sent him, and he wdio bore it having unfolded it, the duke took 
it and calk'd to Raol de Couches. ‘ Bear my standard,’ said he, 
‘ for I^'ould not hut do you’rigb^; right and by ancestry your 
Ime are stau (bird -hearers of Normiftidy, and very good kuighls 
haye tliey all been.’ But E,aQl said that lie wo.yld serve the 
^duke that day in other guise, and would light theliEnglish with 
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his hand as long as life should last. Then the duke bade Galtier 
Gifiart bear the standard. But he was old and white-headed, 
and bade the duke give the standard to some yoiuiger and strong- 
er man to carry. Then the duke said llcrcely, ‘ By tlie splendor 
of God, my lords. 1 think you mean to betray and IViil me in this 
great need.’ ‘ Sire,' said Gill’art, ‘not so ! we have done no* trea- 
son, nor do 1 refuse from any felony toward you ; but I have to 
lead' a great chivalry, both hired men and the men of my fief. 
I^ever had 1 such good means of serving you as 1 now haA'e ; aiid>, 
il’ God })lease, 1 will serve you ; if need be, i will die for you, and 
will give my own heart for yours.’ 

“ ‘ By my faitli,' quoth tlie duke, ‘ I always loved thee, and 
no'w 1 love thee more ; if J survive this day. thou shalt be the 
better for it all thy days * Thei: he called out a kniglit, whom 
he had hoard much praised, Tosteiii!? Fitz-Kou le Blaiu*. by name, 
whose abode was at Bcc-en-Caux. To him he ilelivered tlic 
standard ; and Tosleins took it right cheerfully, and bowed low 
to him in thanks, and bore it gallantly, and with good heart. 
Kis kindred still have quittance of all service for tlieir inherit- 
ance on this account, and their heirs are entitled so to hold their 
in 1 1 e r i t an c e fc »r e ve r . 

“ William sat on his war-horse, and called out Tlogier, whom 
they call De ]\Jontgomeri. ‘ 1 rely miudi on you.’ said he ; ‘ lead 
your men thitherward, and attack them I’rom tliat side. Will- 
iam, the son of Osber, llic seneschal, a right good vassal, .siiall 
go with you and help in the attack, and you shall have the men 
ol’ BoiJogne and Po!x, and all my soldiers. Alain I'Yugert and 
Ameri sliall attack i^in the other side ; tliey shall lead tlu' Poile- 
viihs and the Bretons, and ail the barons of Maine ; and 1, Mith 
my own great men, my friends and kindred, will light in the 
middle throng, where the battle shall be the liolU'st. 

“ The barons, and knights, and men-at arms were all now 
armed ; the foot-soldiers wore well equipped, eaeh 1 >eari ng how 
and sword ; on their heads were cajjs, anti to tlieir I’eet were 
bound buskins. Some had good hides wliieh they had hound 
round their bodi<!;s ; and many wme clad in frocks, and Ipid (pav- 
ers and bows hung to they* girdles. The knights had li'anljerks 
and swords, boots of steel, viiid shining helmets; shields at their 
necks, and in their hands lances, And all had their cognizances, 
so that eaphf might know his fellow, and Norman might not striko 
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Xorinan, nor Frenchman kilJ his countryman by mistake. Those 
(Ml loot led the Avay, wilh serried ranks, bearinf^ tlieir bows. The 
kiiiiilits rode next, siqiport.ng' the archers from behind. Thus 
bolJi horse and foot kejit tlieir course and order of march as they 
Ix'fran, in close ranks at a g(‘n1ic jiace, tliat tin* one might no^ 
})¥ss or sojiarale from tlie other. All went firmly and compactly, 
bearing themselves gallantly. ^ 

Harold had summoned his men, earls, barons, and v^v’^J-Sisors, 
from the castles and the cities, from tlic jiorts, the villages, and 
boronglis. The peasants were also ealhai together from the vil- 
lages, bearing such arms as they found ; clubs and great jncks, 
iron i'orks and stakes. The Englisli had inclosed the yilace where 
Harold was with liis fritmds and the barons of the country whom 
he iia'd summoned and (‘all<«d together. 

“ Thdse of iioniloii had come at once, and those of Kent, of 
HertfcM'l. and of Essesse ; those of Suree and vSusesse, of St. Ed- 
iniiud and Stifbc ; of Norwis and Norfoc ; of Cantorbierre and 
Stanfort ; fledefort and Hmidetone. The men of Northanlon 
also eariK* , and those of Eurowic and Bokinkeham, of Bed and 
I\()tink(‘ham, Liiulesie and Nichole. There (^ame also from the 
west all wiio heard tlie summons ; and very many were to be 
seen coming from Saicbiere and Dorset, from Hat and from Surri- 
erhct. Many came, too, from about Glocestre, and many from 
W ireceM re, J rom AVincestre, Hontesire, and Brichesire : and many 
more iVoni otlier counties that we have not named, and can not, 
indeed, recount. All who could bear arms, and had learned the 
. news of the duke s arrival, came to delhiid the land. But none 
ejuiK.'^ Iroiii beyond IJimihiv, for they had other business u])on 
their hands, the Danes and Tosti liaving mueli damaged and 
weakened tliem. 

“ Harold knew that 'the Normans would come and attack him 
hand to hand, so he liad early inclosed the field in which he 
pJacial his men. lie made them arm early, and range them- 
selves for the battle, he himself having ]mt ttni arms and eijuip- 
ments that became such a loid. The duke, he said, ought to 
sci'k him, <xs he wanted to conquer England ; *and it became liim 
to abiae the attack who liad to defead the land. He comniand- 
eil tlie people, and counseled liis bjfrons to keep themselves all 
together, and defend themselvcB in a body ; for if liiey once sep- 
-^rated, they would with difiieulty recover •* The 
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Normans,’ said he, ‘ are ?^ood vassals, valiant on foot and on 
horseback ; pood kniphts are they on horseback, and welJ used 
to battle ; all is lost it’ they once penetrate our ranks. They 
have broupht long lances and swords, but you have pointed 
lances and kecii-edged bilJs ; and 1 do not expect that tlieir arms 
can stand against yours. Cleave whenever you can : it will l»e 
ill done if you spare aught.’ 

“ The English had built up a fence before them with their 
shields, and with ash and other wood, and liad well joined and 
wattled in the w'holc work, so as not to leave even a crevice ; 
and thus they had a barricade in their front, through which any 
Norman who would attack them must first pass. Being covered 
in this way by their shields and barricades, their aim was to de- 
fend themselves : and if they had remained steady for that }inr- 
posc, they would not have been conquered that day ; lor every 
Norman who made his way in, lost his life in dishonor, (‘ither by 
hatchet or bill, by club or other weapon. They wore short and 
close hauberks, and helmets that hung over their garments. 
King Harold issued orders, and made proclamation round, that 
all should he ranged with their faces tow ard the enemy, and Ijial 
no one should move from where he w^as, so that wdioever came 
might find them ready ; and that whatever any oius he he Noi- 
man or other, should do. each should do his best to defend his 
own place. Then he ordered the men of Kent to gc» w'here the 
Normans w’here likedy to make the attack ; for they say that the 
men of Kent are entitled to strike first ; and that wdieuever the 
king goes to battle, the first blow belongs to them. The right 
of the men of London is to guard the king’s body, to ]jlace them- 
selves around him, and to guard his standard ; and tliey were 
accordingly placed by the standard to w’atch and defend it. 

“ When Harold liad made all read}^ and given hi.s orders, he 
came into the midst of the English, and dismounted by tin* side 
of the standard ; Lcofwin and (Lirth, liis hrotln'rs, wvre w'ith him ; 
and around him he had barons enough, as lie stood hy his si aiiciard, 
wdiich w'as, in Irulli, a noble one, sparkling wdtli gold and jne- 
eions stones Afier the victory William sent it to the pope, to 
prove and commemorate his great coin] nest and glory. The En- 
glish stood in close ranks, ready and eager for the fight ; aiid 
they, moreover, made a fosse, wdiicli w ent across the field, guard- 
ing one side Cif their army. 
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“ Meaiiwlillr the Tvorrnans appeared advancing: over the ridf^e 
of a rising: grroiind, and the ‘first division of llieir troops moved 
onward along: liie bill and across a valley. And presently an- 
other division, still largfcr, came in sight, close following u]»on the 
first, and they were led toward another part of the field, 1‘orrning ^ 
togt'lijer as the first body had done. And while Harold saw' and 
examined them, and w^as pointing them out to Gurth, a fresh 
eoiii))any came in sight, covering all the jdain ; and in the, midst 
ol* lliem was rai.^ed the standard that came from Rome. Near 
it was the duke, and the best men and greatest strength of the 
army w(‘re there. The good knights, the good vasstils and brave 
warriors wer(‘ tliere ; and there xvere gathered together the gen- 
tle barons, the good archers, and the men-at-arms, xvhose duty it 
was to guard the duke, and ituige themselves around him. The 
Yontlis a’nd common herd ol the (‘am]), w'hose busine.ss w^'ls not 
to join in the battle, but to take care of the harness and stores, 
moved oti tow'ard a rising ground. The priests and the clerks 
also ascended a liill. there to oiler u]) prayers to God, and xvatch 
the event of the battle. 

“ The Englifch stood firm oii foot in close ranks, and carried 
themselves right boldly. Each man had his hauberk on, W’ith 
his sword girt, and his shield at his neck, (ireat hatchets were 
also slung at their necks, wdth xvhich they expected to strike 
heavy l)lows. 

“ The Normans brought on' the three divisions of their army 
to attack at difi’erent plaees. They set out in three companies, 

. and ill tliree companies did they fight. Tlie first and second had 
(*om<**up, and tlieii advanced the tliird, whieh W'as the greatest ; 
w itli that came the duke with his owm men, and all moved boldly 
foiwvard. 

“ As soon as the tw^o armms were in. full view of each other, 
great noise and tumult aro.‘^e. Yon might hear tlic sound oi‘ 
many tnun])ets, ol bugh's, and of horns ; and then you might see 
men ranging thcms(‘lves in line, lifting their rdiiclds, raising their 
lane<‘s, bending their bow's, Iiandliug tlioir rirro^vs, ready for as- 
J^aiill and defense. * 

‘‘.The Englisli stood steady to tlunr post, the Normans still 
Tn*»ved^on ; and xvlicn tliey drew’’ nP'ar, the English w'ere to be 
seen stirring to and fro; wa*re going and corning; 1#oops ranging 
erase Ives in order ; some with their color rising, AVysrs tnxning 
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jiale ; some making ready their arms, others raising their shields ; 
the brave man rousing himself to hght, the coward trembling at 
the approach of ilanger. 

“ Then Taillefer, avIio sang right well, rode, monnied on a swift 
horse, before the duke, singing of Charlemagne and ol' Roland, 
of Oliver, and the peers who died in Roneesvalles. And Vvheii 
they drew nigh to the English, 'A boon, sire ’/ cried Tailleler ; 

‘ I ha^ e long served you, and you oAve me for all such service. 
To-day. so please you, you shall rejjay it. J ask as my guerdon, 
and beseech you for it earnestly, that you will allow me to strike 
the iirst blow in the battle And the duke answered, ‘ 1 grant 
it-’ Then Taillefer put his horse to a gallo]), charging before all 
the rest, and struck an Euglishmaii dead, driving his laiiee be- 
low the breast into his body, and slrAchiug him upon the ground. 
Then he drew his sword, and .struck anoihor, crying out, ‘ Come 
oil, come on I Wliat do ye, sirs ? lay on, lay on I’ At the sec- 
ond blow he struck, lh(‘ English pushed forward, and surrounded, 
and slew him. l^^orllnvith arose the noise and cry of war, and 
on either side the people ])ut themselves in motion. 

“ The JJsormaus moved on to the assault, and the Eng]i.«'h de- 
h'lided themselves well. Some Averc striking, others urging oii- 
Avard ; all Averc bold, and east aside fear. And uoav, behold, that 
battle Avas gathered Avhtrcof the lame is ye1 miglily. 

“ Lond and i’ar resounded the hray ol’ the horns ; and the 
shocks of the lances, the mighty strokes of niaees, and the rpnck 
cla.shing of swords. One Avhile the Englishiiieu rushe<l on, an- 
other Avhile they fell back ; one Avhile the men from over sea 
charged oiiAvard, and again at other times retreated. The ISor- 
mans shouted 1)(‘X Aie, the English iieo^ile Out. Then came the 
cunning inaneuA’ers, the rude shocks and s1roki‘s of the lance and 
blows of the swords, among the sergeants and soldiers, both En- 
glish and Norman. 

“ When the English fall the Normans shout. Each sid(i taunts 
and defies the otlru', yet neither kiiowelh Avhat tin* other saith ; 
and the Normans say the English bark, becaii.sc they understand 
not Iheir speech.' 

“ Some w'ax strong, others w^eak : the brave exult, but the 
cowards tremble, as men avIio arc sore disinfiyed. The Normans 
press on th-^ assault, and the .English defend their pcA^t Aveli : 
they pierce the hauberks, and cleave the sliields, receive and r"' 
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turn mighty blows. Agilin, some press forward, olhers yield ; 
and thus, in various ways,-tlie stni«:p:le ])roceeds. Ju llic 
was a fosse, whieh the Normans Inid now behind them, liavin^r 
passed it in Ihe Hglil without regarding it. But tlie English 
charged and drove ihe Normans before them till they made them 
bj] back iijK)!! this fosse, overthrowing irilo it hors(*s and men. 
jvlany were to be seen lulling therein, rolling oni' over the other, 
Mith their faces to the earth, and unable to rise. AlanJ ol‘ the 
Ehglislj, also, Avhorn llie Normans drew doAA’u along willi them, 
died there. At no time during the day’s battle did so many 
Normans die as perished in that fosse. So those said who saw 
tiic dead. 

‘‘ "riie varlets M'ho Avere set to guard the harness began to aliau- 
(lon it as they saw the loss oi the Freuehincn, when thrown back 
ii])on the fosse Avithout poA\*er to recover IhoinselAa’S. Being 
greatly alarmed at seeing the dillicully in restoring order, they 
l>egaii to quit the liaruess, and sought around, not kiioAviug where 
to lind shelter. Then Duke AVillianfs hrothin*, Odo, tlie good 
]n*iest, the Bisho}) of Bayeux, galloped up, and said to them, 

‘ Stjiiid last 1 stand fast ! be quiet and move not ! fear nothing; 
I’or, il’ (lod please, we slialJ conquer yet.’ So they took courage, 
and resle<l Avhere they Averc ; and Odo returned gallo]>ing hack 
to Avhere the battle Avas most li(‘rce, and Avas of great service on 
that day. He had put a hauberk on over a Avhite aube, Avide in 
the body, with the sleeve tight, and sat on a^Avhite horse, so that 
all iiiiglit recogni/.e him. in his hand he held a mace, and Avher- 
ever he saw mo.st need he lieJd ii]) ami Stationed the knights, 
and ^dten uiged them on to assault and strike the enemy. 

‘‘ From nine o’clock in the morniug, Avhen tlie combat began, 
till lliree o’clock came, llie battle was up and doAvu, this way 
and that, and no one. knew' Avho Avould conquer and Aviu the land. 
Both sides stood so linn and fought so Avell, that no one could 
gu(‘ss A\diich Avoiild prevail. Tlie Norman archers AAuth tlieir 
hows shot thickly upon the English ; hut ,they eoA^cred them- 
si‘lves Avith their shields, so that the arroAvs could not reach tlieir 
bodies, nor do any mischief, how true soeve? w’as tlieir aim, or 
lioAvcver well tliey shot. Then the Normans determined to shoot 
their arrow^s npAvard into the air, S(»that they might fall on their 
• oncmil3s’ heads, and strike their faces. The archejs adopted this 
and shot up into the air toward the Eii^isTi ; and the 
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arrows, in falliujr. struck llieir heads and faces, and put out l)ie 
(*ycs of many ; and all feared 1o oj)eu thcdr eyes, or l(*avc iheir 
i'aces nri^nianle<l 

“ The arrows now flew thieker than rain hel(>re the wind : 

^ fast sped tJic shahs that the J5n"Iisli call ‘ wila'les.’ Then it 
M'as that an arrow, that had heen thus sliot njiward, struck IKir- 
old above his ri^ht c*y<*, and put it out. In ills a^ony he drew 
the arrow and threw it away, breaking it with his hands : and 
the pain to his bead was so prreat that he leaned upon his shield. 
So the Eii^dish were wont to say, and still .say In the French, 
that the arrow was well shot which was so sent nj» afrainsi their 
kin^, and that the arehor won them "real irlory who Ihns ])u1 
out Harold s eye. 

“ TJie ^i'orriiaiis saw that the Enirlish did’eiided iheinstdves 
well, and wt*re so strnnnr in their jiositinn that llu'y could do lit- 
tle asrainst them So they eoii>nlled ti^oeiher ]»nvily. and ar- 
r.uiiied to tlraw oti, and pretiuid to llee. till llie Kiijjhsh should 
])ui>ue ami scatter theinselvi‘s over the lield ; lor they saw that 
if they Could once irel their em*mi(*s to hreak tliiur ranks, tliev 
mijrht he attacked and discomfited much mori* isisily. As they 
had said, so they did. The Normans hy little and little iled. the 
English following llnun. As the om* fell hack, tin* otiier jnessed 
after; and when the Frenchmen retreated, the Emrlisli thought 
and cried out that the men of Fr.auce tied, and would nev(*r re- 
turn. 

“ Tims they were deceived hy the pretended flight, and great 
niiscliief llnu-ehy heh^l them : for il’ they liad not movi‘d fnun 
their ])o.«itioii, it is not likely that lliey would have heeu^ con- 
quered at all : hut, like fools, they broke their lines and ]mr- 
sued . 

“ The Normans wore to* be se<*ii following iij) their .stratagem, 
retreating .slowly so as to draw tlie hhiglisli farther on. As lliey 
still flee, tin* English ]mrsue ; tln*y ]ni.sh out their lane<*s and 
strelcli forth their 1-atcliets, following tin* Normans as they go, 
rejoieiiig in tin* siieees.s of their selierm*, and .scattering lhem.selv(*s 
over the ]dain. And the English mi'Jintime jeered and iii.sulted 
their foes with Avords. ‘ CVwards,’ they criiM], ‘ you eaiin* liitlier 
in ail evil hour, wanting our^^laiids, and seeking to s(*ize our ])rop- 
erty, h»ols that ye were to enme !• Normandy is too far (Jlf, and 
you will not ^n.sily reach it. It is of little usi* to run back : un- 
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]efrs you can cro?'? the sea- at a leap, or can drink it dry, your 
f;()n^ and «lauir}itei> are lt»t lo you.' 

“ The ^’onn;ul^ bore it all , but. in i’aet, they Knew not what 
tlie Kiifrlish haul : their laii'^uafre seemed like the bayuji ot‘ doji^, 
which they could lU'l lUiderMaud. At len^tli lliey t'top^u'd and 
turp<Ml round, determined to recover their ranks ; and the \)aY- 
cuis luijrbt be beard cryinjr i>ex aiu \ I’or a bait. Then tlie Nor- 
luaiws resumed tbeir former position, turning tbcir faces tbAVurd 
the’t'iiemy ; and their men were to be seen facing roun*\ a\u\ 
rushing onward to a fn*sh vu'lcr, the one party assaulting the 
other ; this man striking, another pressing onward. One hits, 
another misses ; one Hies, another pursues ; one is aiming a 
strokt‘, while another disidiarges his blow'. Norman strives with 
Eiiglis^iinaii again, and aims Jiis blows afresh. One Hies, anoth- 
er pursues swiftly : the eomhalants are many, the plain wide, 
tile hatllc and the vi'rlcc tierce. On every hand they light haid, 
the blows are lieavy, and the struggle becomes lieree. 

“ The Normans w'ere jdaying thtdr part well, when an En- 
glish knight came rushnig up. liaving ni his company a hundred 
iiieu. liiniished with various arms. He wielded a northern 
hatchet, with the blade a full foot long, and was well armed 
a(’tt*r his iiiainier, being tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In the 
I’ronl of the bailie, where the Normans thronged most, he came 
hounding on swifter than the slag, many Normans falling before 
liim and his company. He rushed straight n))Ou a Norman who 
wa.s armed and riding on a war-liorse, and tried with his hatch- 
et cjf steel to cleave his helmet : but the 4)low miscarried, and 
the s^ar]) hlade glanced dow'ii before the saddle-how, driving 
through tl*e horse’s iicek dowui to the ground, so that both horse 
and iiiasicr I'cll togtdher to the earth. I know' not w'hcther the 
Englishman struck another blow; but the Normans W'ho saw 
the stroke were astonished, and alxuit to abandon the assault, 
tvben lloger de Montgorneri came galloping up, with his lance 
set, and heeding not the long-handled ax wdiich the Englislimau 
wielded aloft, struck him downi. and left him stretched on the 
ground. Then Roger cried out, ‘ Ereiichmen, strike ! tlie day is 
ours 1’ And again a lieree vielve w'as to be seen, w'ith many a 
blow of lance and sword * llie English still defending themselves, 
killing Ahe horses and cleaving the shields. ^ 

• There was a French soldier of noble mien, who.,sat liis horse 
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gallantly. He spied two Eiiglisliincii who were also carrying 
theinstdves boldly. They were both men of great worth, and 
had become eoriij»Minoiis in arms and fought together, the one 
protecting tlie other. They bore two long and broad bills, and 
did great mischief to the Normans, killing both horses and men. 
The Ereiieh soldier looked at them and their bills, and was,st>re 
alarmed, for he was alraid of losing his good horse, the best that 
he had, and would willingly have turned to some other rpiarter, 
if it would not have looked like cowardice. He somi, however,, 
recovered his courage, and, sjmrring his horse, gave him the bri- 
dle, and galloped swdftly forward. Fearing the two lulls, he 
raised his shieltl, and stru<-k one of the Englishmen wdlh his lanc-e 
on the hreast, so that the iron ])assed out at his hack. At lh(‘ 
moment that he fell, tlie lan<‘e hr<^ke, and the Frenehinaii seized 
the macc that hung at his right side, and struck the otlun- En- 
glishniaii a blow that eomjdeltdy fractured his skull. 

“Oil the other side was an Englishman who mueh annou'd 
the French, coutiimally assanlling them Avitli a keen-(‘dged hatch- 
et. He had a helmet made of wood, wliieli lie had fasteiRMl down 
to his coal, and lae(‘d round his neck, so lliat no blow’s could reardi 
his head. The ravage h(‘ w’as making W’as S(umi by a gallant 
Norman knight, who rode a horse that neither fire nor watm* 
could stop in its career, when its master urged it on. Tlie knight 
spurred, and his horse carried him on w'ell till he eliarired the 
Englishman, striking him over the lielmet, so that it lell down 
over Jiis eyes : and as In' stretched out his liand to laise it and 
uncover his face*, tli« Norrnaii cut oil* his right hand, .so that his 
liatchel fell to the ground. Another Norman sprang iorw’ard and 
eagerly SH'ized the jinz(*wilh botli his hands, hnt he kept it little 
space, and jiaid dearly for it, l<)r as he sloojied to pick up tin' 
liatehel, an En£rlishmau, willi his long-handh‘d ax struck liim 
over the liack, breakinsr all liis hones, so lliat liis entrails and 
lungs gushed fortli. The knight of the good Imrse meantime le- 
turned w’illioiit injury ; but on his way he iiiel another English- 
man, and bore him dow'ii nnd<;r Jiis }n*rse, wounding him griev- 
ou.sly, and trampling liiin altogether under loot. 

“And HOW' might he lieard tlie loud clang and cry of liatllc, 
and the clashing of lances. TJic Englisli stood firm in their har- 
ricades, and sliivered the lances, beating them into jiieces w'ith 
their bills and maces. The Normans drew' their sw'ords and 
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hewed down the barricades, and the English, in great trouble, 
fell back upon their standard, where were collected the maimed 
and wounded. 

“ There were many knights of Chauz who jousted and made 
attacks. The English knew not how to joust, or bear arms on 
horsefiack, but fouglit wdth liatcliets and bills. A man, when he 
wanted to strike w'lth one of their liatcdiets, was obliged to hold 
it wdth fmth liis hands, and (jould not at the same time, as it se^rn.s 
fe) me*, both cover himself and strike with any freexiom. 

The English fell back lowm'd the standard, which was ii])on 
a ri.'^ing ground, and the Korrnaiis followed them across the val- 
ley, atta(‘king them on foot and horseback. Tlien Tine do Alor- 
temer, with the Sires D’Auviler, D'Onebac, and Saint Cler, rode 
u]) and charged, overthrowing Aiany. 

" Kobert Eilz Eriieis lixed his lance, took hi^ slin*ld, and, gal- 
loping low'ard the standard, w ith his keen-edg(‘d sword struck an 
Englishman who was in front, killed iiim, and then drawing back 
liis sw'ord. attacked many otliers. and jmshed straight for the 
standard, trying to lieat it dowji ; but the Englhh surrounded it, 
and kilb'd him with their bills. He w^as found on the syiot, wdien 
they afterw’ard sought for him, dead, and lying at the standard's 
loot 

“ T)id(e \A’illiam jiressed close upon the English with his lance, 
striving hard to reach the standard with the great troop he li'd, 
and seeking earnestly lor Harold, on whose account the whole 
war w’as. fhe Aormuii'^ follow^ tlu'ir lord, and ]>ress around him ; 
thi‘y jily tlieir blow s upon the English ; and* these defend them- 
selves T^loutly, striving hard wdtii their enemies, returning blow 
for blow. 

One of tinun w'as a man of great strength, a wrestler, wlio 
•did great mischief to the iSormans with his hatchet ; all feared 
him, i’or he struck dowui a great many Normans. The duke s])ur- 
red on his horse, and aimed a bknv at him, but he stooped, and 
so esea])od the stroke ; then jumping on oiie^side, he lifted his 
hatchet aloft, and as the duke l)ent to avoid the blow’, the J'Ai- 
gli^hman bMdly struck him on the head, and hdat in his helmet, 
Ihoufrh wdlhout doing much injury. , He Avas very near falling, 
lioWever ; hut, bearing on his stirrup?!, he recovered hirnsell im- 
mecliately : and w'heii he Iboiight to have revenged ^liinse 11’ upoii 
ide churl by killing him, he had escaped, dreading the dulvc’s 
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blow. He ran back in among the English, but he was not safe 
even there ; for the Normans, seeing him, pursued and caught 
him, and having pierced him through and through with their 
lances, left him dead on the ground. 

“ Where the throng o{‘ the battle was greatest, the men of 
Kent and Essex I’ought wondrously well, and made the Normans 
again ret real, but without doing them much injury. And when 
the^ ditJxe saw his men liill back, and the English tniirnphing 
ov(‘r them, his spirit rose liigh, and he seized his shield and his 
lance, Avhich a vassal handed to him, and took his post by his 
standard. 

Then those who kept close giiard by him, and rode where 
he rode, being about a thousand armed men, came and rushed 
with cIosimI ranks upon the English : and with the weight of 
their good horses, and the bhnvs the knights gave, broke the press 
of the enemy, and scattered tin* crowd belbre them, the good duke 
leading them on in front. Many pursued and many lied ; many 
were the Englishmen who fell anumd, and were tramj)led under 
the horses, crawling upon the earth, ami not al)h* to rise. Many 
of the richest and noblest men iell in the rout, but still the En- 
glish rallied in places, smote down those whom they reached, 
and maintained the tornbat the best tluw could, beating down 
the men and killing the horses. One Englishman watched the 
duke, and plotted to kill him : he would have struck Jiiin with 
Ids laiiec, hut he could not, ibr the duke struck liim iirst, and 
felled him to the earth. 

Loud was now the clamor, and great the slaughter ; many 
a soul then ejuitted the body it inhabited. The living liiarched 
over llu‘ lieajis of dead, and each side was weary of striking. He 
charged on wlio could, and he who could no longer strike still 
jmshed forward. The strong struggled with the strong ; somtr 
failed, otliers triumphed ; the eowards fell back, the brave jiressed 
on ; and sad was his fatf‘ who fell in the midst, for he had little 
chance of rising. again ; and many in truth fell who never rose 
at all, being crushed under the throng. 

“ And now the Normans had pressed on so far, that at last 
they had reached the standard. Tlicre Harold had remained, 
defending himself to the utmost ; but li<; was sorely wounded in 
his eye by /he arrow, and sufibred grievous paiu from the blow. 
All armed man came in the throng of the battle, and struck fiitir 
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on the ventaille of his helmet, and heat him to the prround ; and 
as he soufifht 1o recover himsell*, a knight beat him down again, 
striking him on the thick of liis thigh, down to the bone. 

“ Gurlh saw the English falling around, and that there was 
no remedy. Be saw his race hastening to ruin, and despaired 
of aii;f aid ; he would have fled, but could not, i’or the throng 
continually increased. And the duke pushed on till he reached 
him, aiijl struck him with great forc<‘. Whether he died of that 
li'fdW J know not, but it was said that he fell under it, and rose 
IK) more. 

“ The standard was beaten down, the golden standard was 
takcMi, and Harold and the best of his friends were slain ; but 
tln‘r(‘ was so mucli eagerness, and throng of so many around, 
seeking to kill him, that I kiiow« not who it was that slew him. 

“ The English were in great trouble jit having lost their king, 
mid at the duke's having conquered and beat down the standard ; 
but lli(‘y still I'ought on, and defended themselves long, and in 
iiict till the day drew to a close. Then it clearly appeared to 
all that the standard was lost, and the news had spread through- 
out tht‘ army that Harold, for certain, was dead ; and all saw 
that there was no longer any hope, so they left the held, and 
those lied who could. 

William I’ought well: many an assault did he lead, many a 
hloAV did lie give, and many receive, and many fell dead under 
Ills liand. Two Jiorses were killed under him, and he took a 
third when neeessary, so that he fell not to the ground, and lost 
not a dro}) of blood. Eut whatever any one* did, and whoever 
lived ot* died, this is certain, that William conquered, and that 
many of the English tied from the held, and many died on the 
spot. Then he returiuHl thanks to God, and in his pride ordered 
lais standard to he brought and set up on high, where the English 
rstandanl had stood ; and that was the signal of his having con- 
quered, and beaten down the standard. And he ordered his lent 
to hi^ raised on the s])ot among the dead, and hadjiis meat brouglit 
thither, and his siqiper prepared there. 

“ Then he took olf his armor ; and the barofts and knights, 
pages, and squires came, w'hcii he had .unstrung his shield ; and 
tlav^ took the helmet from his head, ^nd the hauberk from his 
hackj anJ saw the heavy blows .upon his shield, a^^d how his 
,ifeiVnet was dinted in. And all greatly wondered, and said. 
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* Such a baron (her) never bestrode war-horse, nor dealt such 
blows, nor did such feats of arms ; neither has there been on 
earth such a kiiiirlil since Rollant and Oliver.’ 

“Thus they lauded and extolled him "I'oatly, and rejoiced in 
what they saw, but ^neviu" also for tli(*ir friends who were slain 
in the battle. And the duke stood meanwhile ainoii" them, of 
noble stature and mien, and rendered thanks to the King of glo- 
ry ‘, ihroiigh whom he had the victory; and thanked the knifrhts 
around liim, mourning also frequently lor the d(‘ad. And he ale 
and drank amonii: the dead, and made his bed that night u])ou 
the field. 

“ The morrow Avas Sunday ; and those who liad slept upon 
the Held of battle, keepimr Avatch around, and ^ulil‘rin^!: great I’a- 
tigue. bestirred theln^t•lA'e^ at In'cak of day, and sonoht out and 
buried such of the l)odies of tlndr dead friends as they inijrht hnd. 
The nolile ladies of the land aho came, some to seek their lui>- 
baiids, and others their iiiihers, sons, or brothers. They bore the 
bodle.s to their A’illagi's, and interred them at tie' cliurelie^ : ainl 
the clerks and pnotfs of the country a, (‘re n^ady. and at the re- 
cjiic.^'t of their frieiitU, took the bodies that Avere found, am.! jirc- 
pared graA’(*s and lay them tlierein. 

King Harold avu^ carrieef and buried at Varliam : but 1 Iviiow 
not Avlio it Avas that bore him thilln'r, neither do 1 know a\ bo 
buried him ]\1 any remained on the field, and many had lied in 
the nifrhi. ' 

Such i.s a Xorman account of the jiatth' ol’ iht'-'tlnL'‘s,=^' Avliicli 
does lull justice td the valor of th** Saxon- a- Avell a'- to the ski'd 
and InaA’erv of the A'ictois. It is indeed cA'ldent Ihal tin* los< of 
t]i(‘ battle by the Thuili-li Avas owing to the Avvoind Atliieh Har- 
old received m the afternoon, and Avhicli mesl have nica jjacita- 
ted him from efiective.commainl. AVlnni A\e remember that Iv' 
had himsidf just Avon the battle of Slamfoid Bridge over Harahl 
IJardrada hy the rnancuA'er of a leigiied liighi, it is inijjossihle to 
suppose that lie gould he dt*ceiAX*d h) the same stralagem on llie 

* In the prcccil.ng pages 1 iiavo woven logellier the ‘ piirpureos paiinos’ 

of the old clironieler. In so doing, I lia\e largt ly availed ni}S{dfof Mr. 
Edgar Taylor’s version of H‘'it part of Iht; “ lloinan di‘ Ron” \\liieli d(.- 
fecribcs the con(picst. 15y giving cngravirg.s iioin IIk^ llaycux Tapf-slry, 
and by his uxcellcnt notes, Mr Taylor has added much to the value and 
interest of his volume. 
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pari of the Normans at Hastings. But his men, when deprived 
ox his eoiilroJ, would very naturally be led b}^ their ineonsidcrate 
ardor iiilo the pursuit that proved so fatal to them. All tlic nar- 
ratives of the baltle, however much they vary as to the precise 
lime and maimer of Harold’s fall, eulogize the generalship and 
the ]»erfc(>nal ])rowcss whitili he dis])layed, until the I’atal arrow 
struck him. The skill M'ith which he had ])os1ed his army was 
pinved J)oth by tlie slaughter which it cost the Normans to hp'ce 
tfu' ]K)silion. and also by the desperale rally wdii»;h some of the 
r^axons made alter the battle in the Ibrest in the rear, in w'hicli 
lliev cut oil* a larg<‘ number of the pursuing Normans. This cir- 
<*i'm.“'t aiice ih ]»articujarly mcntioii(‘d by William of Poicliers. the 
(.’.)in{ueror s own cliajilain. Indeed, if Harold, or either of his 
In others, liad survived, the remains ol* the Englisli army might 
Kuvi' formed again in the wood, and could at lea>t have etiected 
an orderly redreat, and jirolonged the w'ar. But hoth Giirlli, 
and Leolwme, and all the bravest Thanes oJ‘ Sonthern England 
lay (I (‘ad on Seiilae, around their fallen king and the fallen stand- 
ard ()f their country. The exact number that ])erisln‘d on tbe 
Sax(Ui side is unknown ; but we read tliat on tin* side of the vic- 
out of sixty thousand men wdio had been engaged, no less 
than a lonrih perished. So w^eil had tlio English billmen “ ply- 
ed tile ghastly blow*,’* and so sternly had the Saxon battle-ax 
cloven Norman casque and inail,^" The old historian Daniel 
,lUsll^ as well as Ibreihly reiiiarks,t “Thus was tried, hy the 
great assizi* of God’s judgment in battle*, the right (»f junver he- 
tween the English and N(?rman nations ; a battle the most iinun- 
(uable (A’ all (Mhers ; and, however miserably lost, yet most nobly 
huight on tbe ])art of England.” 

.M:in\ a patlietie legend w^as told in after years respecting the 
^4 :.-(•») very and the burial of the corpse of our last Saxon king, 
"i’lic main circumstances, tbongh they seem to vary, are ]>erbaps 
ri‘coiicilabl(‘ t Two of tlie monks of Waltham Abbey, wdiieh Har- 
old had founded a little time liefore his electimi to the throne, 
bad aeeom})anie(l him to tbe battle. On the inorning after the 
slaughter, they begged anil gained permission of the Conqueror 

^ CoiKpicror's Chaplain calls the SaKon battle-axes “sawissimac 
fecrures ” • t As cited in the “ Pictorial History 

. them collected in Lingard, i., 452, ct scq. Thierry, if, 2^3 ; Sliar- 

on-*Tur;icr, i , 82 ; and Hcitoire dc Normandie, par Licguct,,p ^42 ^ . 
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to searcn for the body of their benefactor. The Norman soldiery 
and camp-iol lowers had stripped ‘ and gashed the slain, and the 
two monks vainly strove to recognize from among the mutilated 
and gory heaps around them the features of their former king. 
They sent lor Harold’s mistress, Edith, surnamed “ the Fair,” 
and “ the swan-necked,” to aid them. The eye of love proved 
keener than the eye of gratitude, and the Saxon lady even in that 
Aceldama knew her Harold. 

The king s mother now sought the victorious Norman, ariA 
begged the dead body of her son. But William at first answer- 
ed ill his wrath and the hardness of his heart, that a man Mdio 
had been false to hi.^ word and his religion should have no other 
sepulchre than tlie sand of the shore. He added, with a sneer, 
“ Harold mounted guard on the <?oast while he was alive, he may 
continue Jiis guard now he is dead.” The taunt was an unin- 
tentional euolgy ; and a grave w'ashed by the spray of the Sus- 
sex wave.s would have been the iiobleM hurial-]dace for the mar- 
tyr of Saxon IVeedom. But Harold’s mother was urgent in her 
lamentations and her pra\ers: the Conf|ueror relent i‘d : like 
Achilles, he gave up the dead body of his fallen foe to a ])arent's 
supplications, and the remains of King Harold were deposited 
with regal honors in \Valtham Abbey. 

On Cliri'-trnas day in the same year William the Compieror 
was erow'iied at London King of England. 


SY.Nop.s]^ or Events uetween the Battle of Hastim^s^., A.H. 

1000. AM) Jf)AN or Arc’s Victouy at (hiLEAN-i, A.J). 1420. 

A.D. 1000—10^7. Reign of William the Confjucror. Freipient 
risings of llie English agaiii.<t him, which are (jnelled with luer-^ 
ciless rigor. 

1000. The first Crusade. 

1112. ComnieMcemeiit of the disputes about investitures be- 
tween the emperors and the jiojies. 

1140. Foundation of the city of Lubec, w'henee originated the 
Hanseatic League. Cornmeiicerneiit of tlie feuds in Italy be- 
tween the Guelfs and the (Hiibelliiie.'j. ^ •* 

1140. The second Crusade. * 

1 1 54. Jleyiry II. becomes King of England. Under him Thom- 
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as d Beckct is made Archbish6p of Canterbury : the iirst instance 
of any man of the 8axon race being raised to high office in 
Cliiir<*h or fStatc since the Conquest. 

1170. Siroiighow, ear] of Pembroke, lands with an English 
army in Ireland. 

Eichard Cmur do Lion becomes King of England. He 
and King Philip Augustus of France join in the third Crusade. 

1 109—1201. On th(j deatli ol‘ King Richard, his brother John 
iclrjlius and inako liiinstdl' master of England and Normandy,* and 
Ihe oilier l:ivge coni menial possessions of the early Plantagenet 
])vinces. Philip Augustus asserts the cause of Prince Arthur, 
John's nephew, against him Arthur is murdered, hut the 
Freneli king e(»ntinue> tin* war against John, and conquers from 
him Normandy, Brittany, Aiijiyi, Maine, Tourairie, and Poictiers. 

1:J10, Tlie barons, ihc frecliolders, the citizens, and ihc yeo- 
men of Fiigland rise against the tyranny of John and liis foreign 
favoiiios. They comp(il him to sign Magna Chari a. This is the 
eoiiiiiicueeTneni of our iialiouality i for our history from this time 
i'orih is llie history of a iialional life, then complete and still in be- 
ing. All English history before this pi*riod is a mere history of 
elometits, of Iheir collisions, and of the processe.^ oi‘ their fusion. 

njnvard td* a ceninry after the Coinpiest, Aiiiflo-Norman and 
AiijiU^-Saxon had kept aloof from each other : the one in hauglily 
scorn, the oth(?r in snlloii abhorrence. They were two peoples, 
ihongli livinrjT in the same land. It is not nnlil the thirteenth 
century, the period of the reigns of John and his son and grand- 
son, liial vve can perceive the existence of finy feeling of com- 
mon iviiioiiality among them. But in studying the history of 
1hes(* reigns, we read of tlie old dissensions no longer. The Saxon 
no ninn* aj'pears in civil Avar against the Norman, the Norman 
no ](niirer scorns tlie language of the Saxon, or nd'uses to bear to- 
geiher Avith him the name of Englishman. No part of the com- 
munity think themselves foreigners to another part. They feel 
that they are all one people, and they haA’^e learned to unite their 
efhu'ts for the eormnon purpose of proteeting tlie rights and pro- 
moting ihe wtdfare of ail. The fortunate loss itif the Duchy of 
Norinundy In .fohn's reign greatly promoted these new feelings. 
Thenoelhri !i onr barons' only liomes A\»ere in England. One Jaii- 
!«i(l, in the reign of Henry JIL, become the ^anguage of 
iliVland. and l!ial,ais(>. had then assumed the Iona la which a\o 



still possess it. One law, in the eye of which all freemen are 
equal without dislinction of race, was modeled, and steadily en- 
forced, and still continues to form the ground-work of our judicial 
system.* 

1273. Rodolph of Hapshurg chosen Emperor of Germany. 

1283. Edward I. conquers Wales. 

134G. Edward 111. invades France, and gains the battle of 
Creasy. 

135G. Battle of Poictiers. 

13 GO. Treaty of Bretigiiy between England and France. By 
it Edward III. renounces his pretensions to the French crown. 
The treaty is ill kept, and indecisive hostilities continue between 
the forces of the two countries. 

1414. Henry V. of England claims the crown of France, and 
resolves to invade and conquer that kingdom. At this time 
France was in tlie most deplorable state of weakness and .'^ufi’er- 
ing, from the iaetious that raged among her nobility, and from 
the cruel oppressions which the rival nobles practiced on the mass 
of tin* community. “ The people were exhausted })y taxes, civil 
wars, and military executions ; and they had fallen into that worst 
of all states of mind, when the independence of one's country is 
thought no longer a paramount and sacred objtict. ‘ What can 
the English do to us worse than the thing we sulfer at the hands 
of our own ijrinces V was a common exclamation among the poor 
people of France.”! 

1415. Henry ijivades France, takes Harfleur, and wins the 
great battle of Agiii'jourt. 

1417-1419. Heiir}^ conquers Normandy. The French Dau- 
phin assassinates the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful of the 
French nobles, at Moritcreau. The succes.sur of the murdered 
duke becomes the active ally of the English 

1420. The treaty of Troyes is concliub*d Ijetwcen Henry V. of 
Kngland and Charles VT. oi’ France, and Philip, duke of Burgun- 
dy. By this treaty it was slipuhiled that Henry should marry 
the Princess CathUrino of France ; that King Charles, during liis 
lifetime, should keep the title nnd dignity of King of France, })ut 
that Henry should succ.ecd him, and should at once be ii»1 rusted 
with the administration of the governtiuMil, and that llu‘ French 

♦ “ C/rcasy's 'JV\t heok’’ <»l ihe ( ajustilulion,'’ p, 4. • 
f ** Pictoridi liisl. of Eiigluud,'’ vol. i , p. 28. • ^ . 
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crown should descend to Henry’s heirs ; that France and En- 
gland should forever he united under one kinp, but should still 
retain their several usages, customs, and privile«?es ; that all the 
j)riii(a*s, peers, vassals, and communities of France should swear 
alleiriance to Henry as their future king, and should pay him 
])reseTit obedience as regent. That ]l(‘niy should unite his arms 
to those of King Charles and the Duke of Burgundy, in order to 
suhdiii; the adherents of Charles, the pretended dauphin ; ^nd 
fhat lliese tliree jirinces should make no peace or truce with^the 
dau[)hin hut by the common consent of all three. 

1 1:^1. Henry Y. gains several victories over the French, who 
rtdii^e to acknowledge the treaty of Troyes. His son, afterward 
lleiirv VI., is horn. 

1 Henry Y. and Charlets YI. of France die. Henry VI. 
i.'' ])roelaiiued at Paris King of Jhigland and France. The i’ol- 
lowers of the French dau])hin jnoeJaini him Charles YIT., king 
ol France. The l)uke of Bedford, the English regent in France, 
defeat.'^ lh(‘ army of llie dau]»hlu at Crevant. 

1 l:i 1 . Th<‘ Duke of lledl'ord gains tin* great victoiy of Verneuil 
over tile French jiartisans of the dauphin and their Scotch aux- 
iJiarns. 

i The English begin the siege of Orleans. 

K 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOAN OF arc’s victory OVER THE ENGLISH AT ORLEANS, A. 1). J J20. 
c 

I'hfi eyes of all Kurope were turned toward this scene, where -it was 
reasonably supposed the French were to make their last stand for main- 
taining the independence of their monarchy and the rights of their sov- 
ereign — Humk. 

When, after their victory at Salamis, the generals of the va- 
rious Greek stales voted the prizes for distiiiguislied individual 
merit, each assigned the lirst place of exeelleiiee to hiinseli, hut 
they all coneiirred in giving their second votes to Tlieniistocles ^ 
This was l()ok(‘d on as a decisive proof that Theiiiisloeles ought 
to be rankctl first of all. If we were to endeavor, by a similar 
test, to ascertain which European nation liad conlrihuled the 
most to the jjrogress of European civilization, we slunild liiid 
Italy, Germany, England, and Spain each claiming the lirst <le- 
grec, but each also naming France as clearly next in merit. It 
is impossible to deny her paramount importance in history. Ih‘- 
sidcs the formidable part that slie has for nearly threi* centuries 
played, as the E(*]loiia of the European comrnonwealtli of stales, 
her influence during all this period over the arts, the literature, 
the maiiiiei>, and the feelings of inaukiiid, lias been sucJi as to 
make the crisi^ of her earlier fortunes a point of world- wide in- 
terest : and i1 may he asserted, williout exaggeration, that the 
future career ('f every nation was involved iii the result of the 
struggle by which the unconseious heroine of France, in the be- 
ginning of the liftcenth century, rescued her country from becom- 
ing a sccoiul Ireland under the yoke of the triumphant English. 

Seldom has the extinction of a nation’s independence appeared 
more inevitable tlvm was the case in F' ranee when the lilnglisli 
invaders completed their lines round Orleans, four Imndred and 
twenty-two years ago. A scries of dreadful defeats had thinned 
the chivalry of France, and daunted the spirits of her soldiers. 
A foreign king had been proclaimed in her capital ; and ffircl'gn 
armies of th^ hravest veterans, and led by the ablest captains tlieu 
* Plutarch, Vil Them, 17. 
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known in the world, occupied the fairest portions of her tcrritor}^ 

orse to her, even, than the licrceness and the strerif^lh of her 
Ibes, WM^re the factions, the vices, and the crimes of her ovv^n chil- 
dren. Her native prince w'as a dissolute Iriher, stained with tlie 
assass^iation of the most powerful lujhle of the laud, whose son, 
ill n^veiipre, had leapriied himself with the enemy. Many more 
of' lier ijoLilily, many of her prelates, her mafristratcs, and nile.ss, 
had sworn fealty to the English kin" The condition of '*he 
])easantry amid the "cneral pn'v^aleiice of anarciiy and brijraiid- 
air(‘, wdiich 'were added to the customary devastations of conleiul- 
iii" armies, was w'retched heyoiid the powtu* of hin"ua"c to de- 
scrilie. The sense of terror and wrciidiedness seemed to have 
oxteniled itself even to the hrute creation. 

“ In sooth, the estate of France was tlicn most iiiis(‘rahJe 
There a])]ieared nothin" hut a liorrihic t‘a<*e. conliision, jioverty, 
d(‘Solaliun, solitarinesse, and f(‘ar(‘. The lean and hare laborers 
in the country did lerritie even theeves th(‘mt?elves. who hail nolli- 
111 " h'ft them to s])oile hut the carkasses of these poore miserable 
cr(‘a lures, waiideriii" u]i and down like *»hosU‘S dra’wne out of 
their "ra\es. The least farmes and hamlets w’ere foi*titied hji 
theM* robhei>, English. Bourgueirnons, and French. e\ cry one striv 
111 " to do Jus worst : all meii-ol-war were widl a"reeil In spoile 
the comitrtman and merchant. Evok ihr catlvU, arcu^lumed Lo 
the Idnnm' brlK ihv of i It v vitentys apinoarlt. v'oitld nin 

hinnv of fhrt/tsrlrrs irithout any guido by tfus acettstomrd mis,- 

111 the autumn of 142S, the Enjrlisli, wdio w'ere already mas- 
ters of all Franee north oi' the Loire, ]>re})arcd their forces for the 
euinpiest of the soiiihern provinces, which yet adhered to the 
cause of the ilaupliiii. The city of Orleans, on the hanks of that 
rfx'cr, was looked upon as the last siroii"Tiol(l of the French na- 
tional jiarty. If llie En"lisli could mice obtain possession of it, 
their victorious pro"ress throu"li the residue of the kingdom 
seemed free from any serious obstacle. Aceoruiiigly, the Earl 
of Salisbury, inie of the bravest and most exiierieiiced of the En- 
glish ^(‘uerals, who had been trained under Henry V., marched 
to thc’attack of the all-imjioiiaiit city ;u and, after rodueiii" sev- 
eraj |dace*s of iiilerior consequence in the neighborhood, appeared 
W'ilhJtiis army before its avails on the J2lh of October) 1 128. 

^ * Oe Serres, quoted in the Notes to Soullicy's " Joan 
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The city of Or](*aiis itself was on the north side of tlie l^oire, 
hilt its suhurhs evlendecl far on the southern side, and a strong 
hridg^e connected them with the town. A forlilicatiun, which in 
modem nulilary phrase would be termed a tete-dii-j»oiit, deieiid- 
ed the Inidge head on the southern side, and two Iowim's, called 
the Toiirelles, were built on tin* bndge itself at a little di>tan(*e 
fro>u the 1ete-dLi-])onl. Indeed, the solid masonry of the bridge 
terminated at the Tonrelles: and the communication theiiFi* with 
t]n‘ lete-dii-pont and the M)ntlu‘ni >hor<‘ was by means ofa di*aw- 
bridg(*. The ToiirelJes and tin* tele-du-]Kint rtnaiied togdher a 
strong fn'tilied post. coy>alile ol’ containing a garri>on ol‘ consider- 
able strength; and so lon<r a?' this was in ]K)ssession ol’ the C)r- 
leannais. they could comiiiunieale freely with the southern ])n)V- 
inces. the inhabitants of Avlncli.* like tin* ()rh*aimais tbemselves, 
sup]Kirted the cause cd’ tlii“ir dauphin against the ioreiirners. Lord 
J^alisbury rightly judged the eaptnn* of the Tonrt‘ll(‘s to hi* the, 
most material step toward tin* rednetiou of the city ilselt Ac- 
cordingly, he directed his ]irineipal opi*ralions against this ])os1 , 
and alter some severe repiilse>. lie earned tiie Touridles by storm 
on the 2*)d of October. The Freii'di. however. down the 

arches ol' the bridg<‘ that were nearest to the north hank, and 
tlius rendered a direct assault l‘ri>ni the Tourelles upon the city 
inijiossihit*. But the po^.-e^sion oi lliis jiost enahJed tin* finuiish 
to dislivs.s the town gn*ally hy a battery of f*annon \\hi<*h they 
jiJaiited lht*re, and winch eommainied some of tin* priinujial s1ri‘et<. 

It has h(*eii ohs;‘rv(‘d hy 1 1 nine tliat this is tin* first siem* in 
which any important use a]»j)eai> to liave heiui made ol‘ artil- 
lery. And cvi'ii at (Jrleans both h<‘>iegers and liesicged seem to 
have enij)l«>y<*d their camions merely as instruments ol'destiiic- 
tiou against tlieir enemy's lavn, and not t(^ have trusted to them 
as engines of demolitii^n against their enemy's walls and works.. 
The etficacy of cauiiou in breacliing solid masonry was taught 
Europe by the Turks a few yeai'^ afterAvard, at tin* memorable 
siege of Constauftiiiopk*.^^ lii oiir French Avars, as in the Avars 
of the classic nations, lariiine AA'as looked on as the surest weapon 
to compel the submission ofa weli-Avalled toAvn ; and the ^reat 
object of the besiegers Avas to elh*el a cornjihdc cireumvaUatioii. 
The great ambit of the walls of Orleans, and the facilities w*hich 

Thq occasional employment of arlillcry against slight defensesy^as at 
Jargeau in 1A29, is no real CAcci»tiuu 
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llic river gave for oblaiiiiii^ ’siiecors and supplies, rendered llic 
capture of tlie town by ibis ])ro(;ess a matter of great diflieulty. 
Keveiilieless, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Sulfollc, wlio sueeeeded 
liiiii in eoniiiiand of the English after his death by a cannon ball, 
carried on the necessary works with great skill and resolution. 
Six f*trongly-ibrtirK‘d posts, called bastilles, were formed at cer- 
tain intervals round the town, and the purpose of the English 
eu 2 fincers was to draw strong lines l)etween them. During *tln^ 
wiiiteY. *littl<‘ progn'ss was mad(‘ witli the* iii1reuehiii(*u1s* but 
wlnui tlu‘ sjiriiig ol I J‘21) eaiiie, the English resumed tlndr works 
wjtli activity; tlie cominmucatious between the city and the 
country became more dillieuli. and the approach of want hegau 
a heady to be fell in Orleans. 

The besieging ioree also ihreil lianlly for stores and provisions, 
niitil ndievetl by tin* eiii‘ets ot a hriHliml vie1or\ which Sir John 
.|■h^^t^d^e, oii(‘ ol the Ih'sI Enirlish gtuierals, gained at lioiivrai, 
ii(‘ar Orh'uiis, a i’ew days after Ash AYi'dnesday. 1 L2t). AYith 
onl\ sixteiMi hundred fisrlilmg intui. Sir .lolui completely deieatial 
ail ainiy ol' l^h-eneh and Seot^: four tlnmsaud strong, whieli had 
beiMi cadleeted lor tlie luiqioM* of aaluig the Orh^aiinais and liar- 
a-^siiig liie ln‘>ie<i(‘rs After this (‘iieoimter, which seenitMl de^d- 
"ivtd) lo eonfinn tlu* siijieriority of the English in hatth' over 
tlunr ad vi‘r>aries. f^istolll* e<ci>rted large supplies of stories and 
food to Suliidk’s (*aiii[i, ami tlie spirits of the English rose to the 
higliot ]n1eh at the pro>peet of the speedy cajitiuv of the city 1m*- 
t<»re th(‘ni. and the (*oiisO([ueiit subjeetjon of all France bc'iiealli 
iJieir arms. • 

The.Orleannais now, in their distress, offered to surrender the 
city into the hands oi’ the .Duke of r»ur£ 2 iiiidy, who, thongli the 
ally of the Ihiglish, was yet one of their native princes. The 
ilegeut Ledibrd rei’iised these levnis, and the speedy submission 
of the city to tin* Eiiglisli seiuned inevil able. Tlie l)au])hin 
diaries, who was now at LMiinon with his remuaiit of a court, 

fi 

de.'i])aire(I of <*ontiiiuliig any longer the struggle for his crown, and 
was only prevented from abaudoiiing the country by tlie more 
maseuliiK* s]urits of his mistr<‘ss and liis cpieeii. Yet neither they, 
nor ‘the boldest ol‘ CliarlesV captains, could have shown him 
Avhen* to (ind resouri'cs for prolonging the war ; and least of all 
coiiTd any’ liumaii skill lia.vt5 ])redh*ted the quarter wljence rescue 
wajf*to come to Orleans and to France. 
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111 the village of r)t)inreiny, on the tiorders ol’ Lorraine, there 
was a poor peasant of the name of Jaeques d’Arc, respected in 
his station ol life, and who liad rearc^d a family in virtuous hahits 
and ill the ]U’aetiee of the strictest devotion. His eldest daughter 
was named by lier parents Jeannette, but she w'as called Jeanne 
hy the Freneli, wlii<*ii Avas Latinizeil into Johanna, and \ngli- 
cizeil into .loan.* 

«‘At the time when Joan first attracted attention, she was ahoul 
eii^hteen years of asre. She W'as naturally ol‘ a susceptiole disjio- 
feition. Avliieb diliirent attention to the legends of saints and tales 
of fairiej?. aiiled liy the dreamy loneliness of her lile while tend- 
inir h(‘r father's lloeks.t had made peculiarly ]n*oiie to entlmsiastic 
lervor. At the same lime, she Avas eminent ibr piety and jmrity 
of soul, and for her compassionate <reiitleness to the sick and the 
di<tressed. 

The di.-^lnct Avhere she dwelt had ('scaj^ed com])aratively free 
fr(»m the raA^i^ms of Avar, but the ajjproaeh of rovin^^ bands of 

* “llospoiidit quod in parlibus suis vocabatur .Tohanneta. ef [lostcjuam 
veiiit in rraiiciani vocatii est.lohaniia '* — Vtotes dt Jtaum tV An , i , p 46 

t ^oulll^^. 111 one uf tlie spcM'clies ^\lncil !i(‘ puts in llie inoulli ol Joan 
of Arc, lias inadi’ hei beauiduJly describe, tlie ellect on lier mind of the 
scenery m wlncli she dwtlt 

“ Here in soliludi* and peace 
My soul was mo'sed, amid the loveliest scenes 
(If nnjioliuled nature. Sweet it was, 

As tlie Willie nn.sl.s of morinnjr roll'd aw'ay, 

To see the rnounlain's wooded hej^dit.s ap[)ear 
I>aik in the eail} dawm, and iiiaik lUs .vhqic 
M It it trorse-fluwers "lowinp, as thf‘ risin<j sun 
Tin the gnlden npciicbs pour’d a (l<‘epeuine lij^dit. 

Pl« asant at noon hi^side the \oral brook 

'^1*0 Ja} mo down, and watch tin* hoatmtr clouds, 

And sliape to Faiicj's wuld snni]itudc.s , 

Their ever-var> inu luinis ; and oh I h av sw^eet, 

To drive iny Hock at evening to the fold, 

And hasten to our little hut, and h(‘ar 

"I’he voice of kindness hid me welcome home.” 

The only foundation for the story told hy the Bur;:undian partisan Mon- 
strelet, and adopted by II nine, of .lo.in havinj: bi^eri l)rotii!lit up as a^^terv- 
arit, IS the cireuriislauce ol hf'r havine heen one.f\ with the test of her 
family, obliired to lake relii;,o.;‘in an aiihrnff i:i Aeutchateau for liltccn days, 
wlien a party uf 13 ur^uindian cavaliy inad(j an incursion into Domrenfy. 
(See the “ (JuarterJy Review,” No. 138 ) ; 
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BiirliiiiKliaii or Eii|[flisli troops frequently spread terror through 
l)(fiiin‘niy. Ouee Ihe village had been plundered by some of 
llR>e marauders, and Joan and her family had been driven from 
iJieir liomc, and I'orced to seek refuge for a time at Neufehateau. 
The ])e;jsaiitry in Domremy were principally atl ached to the 
h(>u.%‘ of Orleans and the dauphin, and all the miseries which 
i'raiK'e end\ired were there imputed to the Burgundian faction 
riiui iLeir allies, the English, who were seeking to enslave uiiltaj)- 
py Fftiuve. * 

Thus, I’rum infancy to girlhood, Joan had heard continually of 
llir woes ot the w’ar, and had herself witnessed some of the 
w icichedness that it caused. A feeling of inteii>e patriotism 
mew in lier wdth her growMh. The deliverance ol' France from 
the Fnglijsh wras the subject ^of her reveries by day and her 
(lieam> by night. Blende^d with these aspirations were reeol- 
leetu)n> of the miraculous interpositions of Heaven in favor of the 
n]>prt>sed, w hich she had learned from the legends of Jier Church, 
lier I'ailli was undouhting ; her prayers w^ere lerveiit. “She 
l»*are(l uo danger, lor she felt no sin,” and at length she believed 
liei>elf to Jiave received the supernatural inspiration which she 
.-'onglil. 

Arj-onliiig to her ow'ii narrative, delivered by her to her mer- 
» nnpiisitors in the tune of her captivity and approaching 
neat n, j-iio w as about tbirteen years old w^hen lier revelations com- 
meneed. Her ow'n words describe them best.* “ At the age of 
llmieen. a voice from (lod came to her to help her in ruling her- 
s<‘ll, aiui that voice came to her about the l*)ur of noon, in sum- 
mer tipu‘, wliile she w^as in her fatlier's garden And she liad 
the day helbre. And she heard tlie voice on her right, in 
lie* direction of llie eliureh ; and when she heard the voice, she 
>.i\\ also a bright light.” Afterward MieliaeJ, and St. Mar- 
*i!.irei, and St Catharine appeared to lie’r. They were alw^ays in 
a halo of glory : she could see that their heads w^ere crowned with 
jt‘weLs ; and she heard their voices, which w^ere swTct and mild. 
Sli(‘ did not distinguish their arms or limbs. * t!^he heard them 
inoit‘ lVe(jue;illy tlian she saw them ; and the psual lime wdien 
.^bo •heard llnmi was when the church bells were sounding lor 
pi:«\t‘r. And if she was in the woodf^fwlien she heard them, she 
eoifttl i»hiinly distinguish their voices drawing near to Jier. When 
* 4< proces de Jeanne d’Arc,” vol. i., p. 52. . 
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she thought that she discerned the Heavenly Voices, she knelt 
down, and bowed herself to the ground. Their presence glad- 
dened her even 1o tears ; and after they departed, she wept be- 
cause they had not taken her with them back to Paradise. They 
always spoke soothingly to her. They told her that France would 
be saved, and that she was to save it. Such were the ’isioiis 
and the voices that moved the spirit of the girl of thirteen : and 
as'she grew older, they became more frequent and luorc clear. 
At *last the tidings of the siege of Orleans reached Tioihn^rny. 
.loan heard her parents and neighbors talk of the snflerings of 
ds population, of the ruin which its capture would bring on their 
lawlul sovereign, and of the distress of the dauphin and liis court. 
Joan’s heart was sorely troubled at th(‘ thouLdit of tin* hite of 
Orleans; and her Voices now (V'dered her to leave* her home; 
•nid warned her that she was the iustrurnent (*hosen hy Heave'U 
for driving aAvay the Ensrlish from that city, and lor takin”- the 
dauphin to be anointed king at Rheims At length she inform- 
ed her parents of her divine mission, and told them tlial she 
must go to the ►Sire de fhmdricourt. who commanded at Vaucoii- 
ieurs, and who was the* ap]ioin1ed ])t‘rson to bring In*!* into the 
presence of the king, whom she was to save. Nt it her the auger 
nor the grief of her parenis who said tliat they would ratlii'r see 
lier drowned than ex])osed to llie contamniatioii of the (‘ainju 
could move her from her ])urpose. Om* of her unch‘> eonsented 
1 m take her to AAaucoulenrs, ^Nhere He Ihiudricourt at first llinuirlit 
h'*!' mad. and d(‘rided her; luit by degn‘(*s was Jed to lielieve, if 
not in her inspirati^ui, at h*ast in her enthusiasm and in its pos- 
sible utility to the dauphiifs cause. 

The inhabitants of \ anconleurs wcTe eompletely won over to 
lier side hy tlie jiiely and devoulne.'.s vhieli slie disjdaved, and 
by her tirm assuvanee in llie trntli oi lier iiii>Mon. Slie told them 
that it was (lod’s will that she should go to the kiiiLr, ami that 
no one hut her could save tin* kingdom of France. She said that 
she hersell would rather nmiain with her jioor motlier. and s])in; 
but the Lord hatf ordered lier fortli. The fame of “ The Maiil,” 
as she w^as termed, the renown of her holiness, and ol' her mis- 
sion, siiread far and wide, llaiidricoun sent her with an escort 
to Chinon, where the Diluphin Charles was dallying away his 
time. Her Voices had bidden her assume the arms and tlib ap- 
parel of a fenight ; and tlie wealthiest inhabitants of Vaiic(>u{eurs 
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Jirid vied with each oilier in equipping her with war-horse, armor, 
;iiid sword. Oil reaching CMiiiioii, she was, after some delay, ad- 
imtted into the presenee of the dauphin. Cliarles designedly 
dr(‘ssed himself far less richly than many of his courtiers were 
a|»p^u*eled. and mingled with them, when Joan was introduced, 
in order to see if tin* Holy -Maid would address lier exhortations 
to tlje wroutr piu'soii. Ihit she instantly^ siu<rled him out ♦and 
Iviieeliif”: hidore him, said, “ Most m»hlt^ dau])hin, the Kiii^ of 
Heaven auiioiinees to you hy me that you sliall he anointed and 
crowned kiii«' in the city of Rlieims, and that you shall he his 
Mceirereut in France. ’ His features may probably have heeu 
^*ern i)y her j)reviou>ly in jiortraits. (U* have heeu deserilxid to her 
}»\ otheiv , hut >he herself believed that her Voices inspired her 
when she. addressed tin* kinji: and the re[>ort soon sjiread abroad 

that ihe Holy Maid had fouiCvl the kin^ hy a miracle ; and this, 
with many other similar rumors, auirmeiiti'd the renown and iii- 
fiueiiee that she now rajudly' acquired. 

The stale of puhlie feeliiiir iu France was now' favorable to an 
eullm>laMie helief iu a divme iut<‘r])(>^ltion iu favor ol’ the }iarty 
that liad liilherto been unsuccessful and o]>])resscd The Immil- 
iatioiis which had helalJen the Freneli royal lamily and nobility 
wc‘ie looked on as 1 he just judifmeiits ol’Chxl u])oii them for tludr 
viei' and impitdy. The mi>fortuues that had come upon France 
n." a initioii were lielieved to havi* heeu draw'll down hy national 
sins 1’he who had been the iiislrumeiits of Heaven’s 

wrath atraiust khauwe. seemed now, hy th%ir ])ride and cruelty, 
to In* lilt 111 ^ ohjeet.- of it themselves. France m that a^je was a 
jMolouudly rehuious eouulrv. Tln*re wa." i^iiorauee, there was su- 
p(.‘)stitiou, there was hi<.rotry ; hut there wais J^kiith — a faith that 
ilM'if w'orked tiiie imraeles, even w bile it believe.d in unreal ones. 

' At this limt\ als(?, x»ue (>1 the.si' devotional movements he^au 
th(' eleriry iu khamee, wdiieh from tiiii(‘ to time oeeur in 
iialmiial ehurelu's, Avilhout it heiii^ ])ossihI(* for the historian to 
as.-is»u any adeijuale human cause fer their immediate ilate or 
(“\1(‘usiou. umlau'less friars and ]uies1s traversed the rural dis- 
tricts and towuis of France, pn^aeliiuir to the people that they . 
luuM se(‘k IVom Heaven a deliverauft' from the ^lillajres ul the 
goMicry; and the insolence of the forei,Lni ()j)pri‘ssors.1- The idea 

It 

“ Pioees lie Jeanne d’.Vrc," vol j . p. TiO. , 

• , t See Sismondi, vol. xiii , p. 114; ■Michelet, vol Vf l^vre f.. 

K •> 
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of a Providonce ilial 'works only by goucral laws was wliolly alion 
lo Iho fL*cling> of tli<* l']vory ])olilic*al oveiil, as well us ev- 

ery iiatiirul pliii'JioiHeiion. was beJieveil lo be Ibe imniediate re- 
sult of a s])ecial inuiidute of (jJod. This Jed lo llio beli(*f llial liis 
holy aiigcds and suinis were eonstanlly employed in exeeuling liis 
commands and mingling in the a (lairs of men. The OlinreK en- 
couraged tliese leelings, and a1 the same lime sanelioned the con- 
current ]) 0 ])iilar belitd’ that hosts of evil spirits wt*rt? also e\ei' act- 
ively interj)osing in llu* current of earthly events, with whom sor-- 
ceriTs and wizards could leairue themselves, and thereby obtain 
the exerci&e of su]>crna1ur;d ]>ower. 

Thus all thiiiirs favor(‘d the inlluenee "udiich Joan obtained 
both over friends and lb(‘S. Tbe French nalion, as \\cl] as the 
English and the lhirgun<lians. reaohly admitled that su]K‘rhuiuan 
beings ins})ired her : the only <pieslion was Mliether Ibi'se beings 
were good or evil angels : whether >he brought with her *' aii> 
from heaven or blasts frota hell *’ Tliis (|iies?ti()n seemed to her 
coiuitrynKui to be decisively setthal in her favor by the austere 
sanctity ol’ her life, by the indiness of ln‘r convmvation, but still 
iiion* by her exemplary attention to all the services and rites of 
the Churcii. The diiujdiin at first feared the injury tliat might 
be done to his cau<e if he laid himself o]>en to the chavtre of hav- 
Hig leagued himself with a sonaTess. Ev'ery imagiuahle test, 
therefore, was resorted to in order to set .loan's orthodoxy and 
purity beyond susjncioii. At last Cliarles and liis advisers felt 
safe ill aece])liug lier servii*e,- as tho.'ie oJ’ a true and virtuous 
Christian daiurhter oVthe Jioly Churcli. 

Jf is inde<‘d prol^ahlc that Charles liims<‘lf* and some ■ )f his 
counselors may liave sus]»ected Joan of being a imu'e eiilhnsiast, 
and it is certain that Itunois, and others of the best generals, took 
coll^iderahle latitude in obeying or deviating from the military 
orders tliat sin; gave. But over the mass of .he people and the 
soldiery her iiifiuenct* was unhounded. AVJiih* Charles and his 
doctors of tlu'ology, and court ladies, had hf‘en deliheral iiig as to 
recognizing or dismissing tin*. Alaid, a considtaahle jieriod had 
passed away, duKiig whicli a small army, the last gleanings, as 
it seemed, of tlie English sword, had been assembled at Blois, 
uiidm* Illinois, La lliri*. X'lniitraillcs, and otliej- chiefs, wiio. If) 
their iiaturaj valor were now heginning to imile ih«i wisdom that 
is tauglit by misfortune, it was resolved to send Joan with this 
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foroo and a convoy of provisions to Orleans. The distress of that 
<*il \ liiid now lioconie nrfreut. Bnt the eommiiiii(;alion with tho 
oj)cii country was not entirely cut olf : the Orleannais had heard 
of th(5 Holy Maid whom Providence had raised np for their de- 
liverance, and their messengers earnestly implored the dauphin 
to send her to them without delay. 

Joan apjieared at the camp at Blois, clad in a new suit of 
In illi;,int white armor, mounted on a stately black w^ar- horse and 
with a lance in her ri»ht hand, which she had learned to wield 
villi .^kill and grace.* Her head was unhelmetcd ; so that all 
could heliold ht*r fair and expressive features, her deep-set and 
‘ eainc^t e\es, and her long black hair, which W'as par1c<l across 
lii'r I'orchead, and bound by a ribbon behind her back. She w'ore 
ai iicr ."ule a sinail battle-ax, lAid the consecrated sword, marked 
on ihe blade with live crosses, wdiich had at her bidding been 
taken i'or her from the shriue of JSt. Catharine at Pierbois. A 
page earned her banner, which she had caused to he made and 
embroidered as her Voices enjoined. It w'as wdiite sat in, t strewn 
with lleurs-de-lis ; and on it were the words “ Maria,” 

and ihe iv])resi*ii1atioii of the :>aviov in his glory. Joan after- 
ward geiiorall) bore her banner lierself in battle ; slie said that 
though she loved her sword much, she loved her banner forty 
times as much ; and she loved to carry it, because it could not 
kill any one. 

Tims accoutered, she came to lead the troops of France, who 
looked with soldierly admiration on her w'ell-]iruj)ortioiied and 
njn ight iigure, the skill with wdiicli she managed Jier war-horse, 
ami the easy grace with wdiich she handled her weapons. Her 
mi lit a rv ed neat ion had been short, but she had availed herself 
ol’ it well. She had also the good sense to interfere little wdth 
• the maneuvers (»f the troojis, leaving thpse things to Diiiiois, and 
others whom she had the discernment to recognize as the best 
olhccns in the camp. Her tactics in action w^re siin])le enough. 
A.< she herself described it, “ 1 used to say to^them, ‘ Go boldly 

in among the English,' and then 1 used to go boldly in rnyscUV't 

• 

^ See the description of her by Gui dc Laval, quoted in the note to Mi- 
chelbt, p 69 ; and see the aceount of the ’-lanncr at Orleans, which is be- 
lieVd to hoar an authentic porirail of the Maid, in Munay's “Hand-book 
lor^l'iance,” p 175 ' j 

1 “ Proccs de Jeanne d’Arc,” vol. i., p. 238. 


• t Id. ib. 
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Such, as she told her inquisitors, was the only spell she used, and 
it was one of power. Ihit while iiiterlenn<( little with thi‘ mili- 
tary discipline ol the Iroojis, in all matters of moral discipline she 
■was inflexihly strict. All tlie ahandoned followers of the camp 
were driven away. She compelled both generals and soldiers to 
attend regularly at confessional. Her cha]>lain and oth(‘r priosls 
m;y’ched with the army under her orders ; and at cvi*rv hah, an 
altar was set up and the sacrament administered. Ko oath or 
ioiil language passi'd without punishment or censure, liven llie 
roughest and most hardened veterans obeyed her. 'I hey put oil 
for a time the bestial coarseness which had grown on them dur- 
ing a life of bloodshed and rapine : they lelt that they mu.‘'t cro 
I'orth in a iicav spirit to a new career, and ackium lc(lgt‘d tlie 
beauty of the holiness in which tlie heaven-sent iMaid was lead- 
ing them to certain victory. 

Joan marched from Blois on the 2()th of April with a convoy 
of provisions for Orleans, accompanied by Dunois, La Ilirt‘, and 
the other cliief captains of the French, and on tlie evening of tlie 
j^ththey a])proached the town, in the words ol’the edd chron- 
icler Hall “ The Englishmen, perceiving that th»*i within eonld 
not long continue for finite of vitaile and jiouder, ktqdc not their 
watchc so diligently as ihei were accustomed, nor s(‘oun‘d now 
* the countrey environed as ihci before liad ordained. AVluche neg- 
lijreiice the citizens shut in jiercoiviiig. sent worde ihereol to tlie 
French eaptaines, Avhieh, with PucelJe, in tlie deddc* tyiiu* oi llie 
nighte, and in a gre^ite rayne and thundere, whth all their vitailtJ 
and artillery, entered into the citie.’’ 

AVhen it was day, the Maid rode in solemn jiroeession lhr(»ug]i 
ilie city, clad in complete armor, and mounted on a wJiite hui'Mi. 
Illinois Avas by li(;r side, and all the bravest kiiiirlits of her army 
ami of the garrison folloA/ed in lier train. The whole pojuilalion ‘ 
thronged around lier ; and men, women, and cliildren strove to 
touch her garments, or her banner, or her charger. They pour- 
ed foi’th blessings jn her, v\hom they already considered their de- 
liverer. In the words used by two of tiicrn afterward before the 
tribunal which reversed the sentence, but could not re.s1ore tlio 
life of the Virgin-martyr oLFrance, tlie people of Orleau.s, when 
they first saw her in their city, thought lliat it was an adgel 
from heavcA that had come down to save them.” Joan spoko 

♦Hall, f. 127 
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gently in reply to their acclamations and addresses. She told 
ihoiii to li^ar (lod. and trust in Jliiii lor sai'ety from the iury of 
their enemies. She first Avent to Ili(‘ ])riiicipal ehurcli, Avliero 
Tc Dvuni was chanted ; and then slie took u]j lier al)ode at the 
lionse ol .Tactjne.s Roiirgier, one of tlie princij)al citizens, and whose 
wile was a matron ol good repute. Sin* rel’used to attend a splen- 
did banquet whicdi had been provided for her, and j)assed ne'yly 
all lH*r lime in prayer. « 

\Vh(‘n it was known hy the English that the Maid wa.s in Or- 
leans, their minds were not less occupied aliont her than were 
ilie minds of thos(‘ in the city; hiit it \^as in a very dilliTeiit 
s])iril. The l^n^rli^h l)elieved in her supernatural mission as 
liniily a.-: llie French did. Init they thought her a sorceress who 
had come to overthrow tliein by her enchantments. An old 
])roph(‘ey, which told that a damsel from Lorraine was to save 
France, had long been current, and it was known and a])plied 
t(» Joan by foreigners as well as by the natives. For months 
the Iwiglish had heard of t1i(» coming Maid, and the tales of mir- 
acles Mliich she was said to have wrought had b(‘en listened to 
by the rough yeojiien of tin* English camp with anxious curiosity 
and seert‘t awe. She had «(‘nt a luTald to th(‘ English generals 
lielore she marched for Orleans, and he had summoned the En- 
gli.'-h generals in the name of the Mo.'it High to give up to the 
Maid, who was sent by Heaven, the keys of the French cities 
wliicli they had wrongrully taken ; anil he also .^oliTunly adjured 
tin* Fnglifth troo[js, wliether archers, or mej^ of the companies of 
war. or gentlemen, or others, who were heloro the city of Or- 
leans.*to depart 1 hence to their homes, under ])eril of being visit- 
ed hy the judgment of (H)d. On her arrival in Orleans, Joan 
sent another similar message; hut. the English scoli’ed at her 
• fiom their lowers, and tlireatened to birni her heralds. She de- 
termined, before she slied the blood ol’ the besiegers, to re])eat the 
w'a riling w ith her owui voice ; and accordingly, slie mounted one 
of llie boulevards ol’ the tow'ii, wJhch wais wdlihin hearing of the 
Tourelles, and thenee she spoke to the English, and bade tliem 
d(‘part, otluMwvise they w'onld meet with shame and w^ie. Sir , 
I WiHiam Oladsdale (Avhom the Frondi call G/ac/i/cts) command- 
l j'dT'tbe English post at the Tourelles, and be and anotlier Eii- 
^gl vib ollicer replied by bidding her go home and ke%p her cow^s, 
•and by I’ihald jests, that brought tears ol shame and jndigfi^ation 
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into lier eyes. But, thongli the English leaders vaunted aloud, 
the cliect jirodiiced on their army hy Joan’s jnesenee in Orleinis 
was proved lour days alter her arrival, when, on the a]H)i(»aeh 
of re-enforceiiieiits and stores to tlie town, Joan and J^a Hire 
marched out to meet them, and escorted the long train of provi- 
sion wagons safely into Orleans, between the bastilles oi' the En- 
glish, who cowered behind their walls instead of charging (ierce- 
ly and fearlessly, as had been their wont, on any Frtnich.bainl 
that dared to show itsell’ \Hthin reach. 

Thus far she had prevailed williout striking a blow ; bul I in* 
time was now come to test Jier courage amid the iiorrors of a(‘- 
tual slaughter. On the afternoon of the day on \\hich she had 
escorted the re-enforeements into the city, while she wa> ri'stmi! 
fatigued at home, Dunois had seiiied an advantageous ojijKa l uni- 
ty of attacking the English bastilh‘ of St. Eouj), and a tierce a."- 
sault of the Orleaniiais had been made on it, which the English 
garrison of the fort stubbornly resisted. Joan was roused by a 
sound which she believed to be that of her Heavenly Voices? : she 
called Icir her arms and horse, and, quickly equip])ing hersell', she 
mounted to ride o(i' to where the light W’as raging. In her haste 
she had forgotten her banner ; she rode back, and, without di.«^- 
rnouiitiiig, had it given to her from the window, and then sin* 
galloped to the gate whence the sally had been made. On her 
way she met some of the Mounded French who had been car- 
ried back from the light. Hal’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘1 nev(‘r can 
see French blood How M'ithout my hair standing on end." Sin* 
rode out of the gate, and met the tide of her countrymen, \y\u* 
had been repulsed from the English fort, and Mere llyin/» hack 
to Orleans in ctMifusion, At the sight of tin* Holy Haul and her 
banner they rallied, and reneM^ed the assault. Joan rode for- 
M'ard at their head, M^aving her banner and clieering them on. 
Tlie English quailed at Mhat they believed to be the ehargi* of 
hell; rifaint Loup Mas sloniieil, and its defenders }nit to the sword, 
cxeept some feM\. mIioiii Juan succeeded in saving. All iier 
M'oniaii's gentleness returned M’lieii the eimibat Mas over. It was 
the lirst time that she had ever seen a bait Je-tield. iShe vaqit 
at the sight of so many h|j*eding coiqises ; and her tears f]ow(*d 
doubly Mhen she rellected liial they Mere the bodies ol’ ChrisWaiiJ 
men who h>d died Muthout ccnle^sion. * 

The next, day M^as Aseeiisiou day, and it was passed by, Joan* 
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in prayer. But on the followiiifr morrow it was resolved by llic 
chiefs of the garrison to attack tlic English forts on the soutli of 
the river. For this pnr]>ose they crossed the river in boats, and 
after some severe fighting, in which the Maid was wounded in 
the heel, both the English bastilles of the Augustins and St. Jean 
de Bltinc were captured. The Tourelles were now the only posi 
which the besiegers held on the south of the river. But that 
j)ost ^^as^ formidably strong, and by its command of the brid;^e, it 
vVas the key to the deliverance of Orleans. It was known tliat 
a liesh English army was a}»])roaching under Fastolfe 1o re-en- 
ibree the besiegers, and should that army arrive while the Tou- 
relles were yet in the posses.-^ion of their comrades, there was 
great })eril of all the advantages which the French liad gained 
being nullified, and of the siegt* being again actively earned (ui. 

It was rest)lved, therefon*, by the French to assail the Tound- 
les at once, while the enthusiasm which the presence and the he- 
roic valor of the Maid had created was at its lieight. Hut the 
enterprise was diliieull. The ramjiai’t of the tete-du-i)ont, or 
landward bulwark, of the Tourelles was steep and high, and Sir 
John Oladsdale occupied this all-im])ortant fort wdth live hund- 
red arcliers and men-at-arms, wdio were the very flow’^er of the 
English army. 

Early in the morning of the seventh of May, some thousands 
of the best French troops in Orleans heard mass and attended the 
coiil’essioual by Joan's orders, and tlicn crossing tlic river in boats, 
as on tin* jireeeding day, they assailed the ^ulwark of tlie Tou- 
relles “ with light hearts and heavy hands.’' But Gladsdale's 
iiK*n, Encouraged hy their hold and skillful leader, made a reso- 
lute and able defense. Tlic Maid planted her hamier on the 
edge of the fosse, and then springing down into the diieli, she 
• [ilaced the first ladder against the wall, and heguii to mount. An 
English arelu*r sent an arrow at lier, which pierced her eor^le1, 
and wounded her severely between the neck, and shoulder. She 
fell bleeding from the ladder; and the Engjish were leaping 
down from tlie wall to capture her, but her followers bore her oil! 
She, was carried to the rear, and laid upon the ^rass ; lier armor 

( was .taken ofl’ and the anguish of lier, wound and the sight of her 
hluljd made her at first tremble and weep. But her coiiJidenco 
ill lu*r celestial mission soon returned : her patron siiiuts seemed 
to Uand before her, and reassure her. She sat up a,nd *drew the 
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arrow out willi her own hands. Some of the soldiers who stood 
by wished to stiiiieh llie hlood by saying a eharm over tin* wound •; 
but she forhaile them, saying that slie did not M'isli to be eured 
by unhallowed means. She had the wound dressed with a little 
oil, and then bidding her confessor come to her, slie betoedi her- 
self to ])rayer. 

•'In the mean while, the English in the bulwark of ihc Toiirel- 
les'had r(‘|»Lilsed the oft -renewed efforts of the French 1o sc .ile the 
wall. Dmiois, avIio commanded the assailants, was at last dis- 
couraged, and gave orders for a retreat to be scmiuled. .loan sent 
for him and the other generals, and im])lored them not to de^j)air 
“ J>y my (lod," .‘-he said to tliem, “you bliall soon enter in tlicTC. 
Do not doubt it. When you see my banner wave again uj» to the 
wall, to your arms again ’ the fort is your.s. For the ])resent, 
rest a little, and take some food and drink. ’ ‘‘ They did so,’’ 

says the old chronicler ol tin* sic*ge,=^' ‘‘ for they olu'yed lier mar- 
velou.sly." The faintness caused by her wound had now jiassed 
olf, and she headed the French in anolh(‘r rush against the bul- 
wark. The English, who had thought her slain, were alarmed 
at her reap])earance, while the French pre.ssed furiously and fa- 
natically forward. A Piiscayan soldier wn.s carrying .Joan's hau- 
lier. She had told the troops that directly the hanneu* toncdied 
the wall, tliey should enter. The Iliscayan waved the hanner 
forward from the edge' of the fo.ss(*. and 1(Hicht‘d tlie nail with it . 
and then all the French ho.<t swarmed madly u]» t!ic‘ laddiMs that 
now were raised ij» all directions against the English lort At 
this crisis, the ellorts ol' the English garrison Averc distracted hy 
an attack from another cpiartm' Tlit^ J'rencii troo]»s who had 
been lelt in Orleans had jilaced some ])lanks over the broken areh 
of lh(‘ hndge, and ad\uiiiced acro-.s tlnaii to the assault of tlie Toii- 
relles on the n(n-thern side. (IJad.Mlale resolved to Avillidraw liis 
men from the landward bulwark, and concentrate his a\ hole lorce 
ill the Tourelle.s themselves, lie was passing I’or this ])nr|)ose 
acro.ss the draw-kridg-e that connected the Tonrelh's and tlie 1(‘le- 
du-porit, when .Joan, wdjo liy this time had sc.aled the wall oJithc 
bulw’ark, called out to him, Surrender! siiiTeiider to tin* Kin'g of 
Heaven ! Ah, Cflacida.s you have foully \vrong(‘d witlTyouii 
wwds, })ut 1 liaA'c great jiity on your son] and tin* souls of^yonf 
men.” Tffe Englishman, disdhinfu) of her summons, w'as strid- 
r * “ Journal (Ju Siege d’Orleans,” p. 87. •** 
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ing oil across tlie dra\v-L ridge, when a cannon shot from the toMU 
carried it away, and Gladsdale perished in 1he water that ran 
bencnlh. After his fall, llie remnant of the English ahandoned 
all farllier resistance. Three hnndri^d of them had been killed 
ill the liattle, and two hundred w^re iiiad(‘ prisoners. 

Tito brolu'ii arch was speedily re]iaired by the exulting Orlean- 
nais, and .loan made her Irimnjdial re-entry into the city by the 
bridgd that had so long been closed. Every church in OrlcaTis 
fanir out its gratulating [leal : and throughout the nightj' the 
sounds of ri'joieing echoed, and the bondres blazed up 1‘roin the 
city. Tint in tlie lines and Ibrts which the besiegtu's yet retaiiu'd 
on tin* northern shore, then* was anxious Avatching of the gener- 
als. and tlu're w-as desj)onding gloom among the soldieiy. Even 
Talliot now coiinsel(*d retr(‘at# On the following morning, the 
(h'leannai^. from tludr walls, saw the gnnit forts called “ Tiondon’* 
and “ St LaAvnuice’' in llames. and AvitiK'ssed tlndr invadt*rs busy 
in di'st roving the stop's and munitions 'which had been relied on 
f(>r llu' destruction of Orhsans Slowdy and snlhuily the Jhiglish 
army nMired : and not hefon' it had drawn u]) in battle array o]j- 
]»o^ite to the city, a> if to challenge the trarrison to an (‘lu'ounter. 
Tlie French troojis were ea£rer to go out and attack, hut Joan for- 
bade it The day Avas Sunday. “In the name oi'tiod,” she 
said, “let them dejiart, and let us return thanks to God.” She 
led the .soldiers and citizens forth from Orleans, but not hu' tbe 
sh(‘d(ling of blood. They passed in solemn proc(\ssion round tlu! 
city walls, and then, while tlieir retiring enemies Avere yet in 
sight, they knelt in lliaiik.^giAung to God* for the deliA^eraiiee 
which ]i<» liad A^ouchsafod them. 

Within three mouths from ihe time of her first inlervieAV Avitli 
the dauphin, .loan had fnllilled the first part of her promise, the 
, raising of the siege of Orleans. ^Yithin three inonths more she 
liad fulfilled the s<‘eond ])art also, and had slood Avith her banner 
in her hand l>y tlie high altar at Rlieims, Avhiie he. was anointed 
and crowned as King CMiarh's VI 1 of France. Tii the int(*rval 
she had taken Jargeau, Troyes, and other strong ]daees. and she 
had defeated an English armv in a fair field at^Fatav. The en- 
thusiasm of her eoimtiTmeii knew no hounds ; but the import- 
ance of her services, and especially of her primary achicA^unent 
at Orlifans, may perhaps be best proved by the testimony of her 
^eriernics. There is extant a fragment of a letter iroai the Re- 
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gent Bedford to liis royal iiepliew, Henry VI., in wdiich he be- 
wails the turn that the war has laken, and especially attributes 
it to tlie raisin" of the siege of Orleans by Joan. Bedford's own 
Mwds, wliich are preserved in Ryincr,* are as Ibllows : 

“And alle thing there prospered for you til the tyine of the 
Sii*"e of Orleans taken in hand, (lod knoweth by what ad'^^is 

“ At the wliiehe tyiiie, after the adventure fallen to the per- 
s^r.e ol‘ my cousin of Salisbury, wdioin God assoille, there felle, by 
the hand of God as it seeiiieth, a great strook ii])on your peu])te 
that was assembled there in grete nombre, caused in grete partie, 
as y trowe. of lakke of sadde beleve, and ol’ milevefulle double, 
that thei hadde of a disciple and lyme of the Feeude, called the 
Pucelle, that used fals encbantments and sorcerie. 

“ The whiclie strooke and discomfiture nott oonly lesscd in 
grete partie the nombre of your peiijile there, Init a>' well witli- 
drewe the courage of the remenant in mervei lions wyse. and 
couraiged your adverse })artie and ennemys to assemble them 
forthwith in "rete nombre.” 

AYlieii Charles liad been anointed King of France, Joan be- 
lieved that her mission was accomplished. And. in truth, the 
deliverance of France from the English, though not eoirqileted 
for many years ailerward. was then insured. The (‘cnniioiiy of 
a royal coronation and anointment was not in lho.se days reirarded 
as a mere costly fonnaJity. It was lielieved to confer the sanc- 
tion and the grace of Heaven upon the ]>rince. who had jirevious- 
ly ruled with mere human authority. Thenceforth he was the 
Lord’s Anointed. Moreover, one of the dilliculties that had jire- 
viously lain jti the way of many Frenchmen wlien callecj on to 
sujiport Cliarle.s Vll. was now removed. He had been publicly 
stigmatized, even liy his own parents, as no true son ol' the royal 
race of France The queen-mother, the English, and the ])arti- 
sans of Burgundy called'hiin the “Bretend u* to the title of l)au- 
pliiri but those who had been led to doubt his legitimacy were 
cured of their skepticism by the victories of the Holy Maid, and 
by the fuKillmentI of her pledge.s. They thouglit that Heaven 
had now declared itself in favor of Charie.s as the true heir of the 
crown of St. Loui.s, and the tales about his being sjiiirious were 
thencel’orth regarded as Inere English calumnies. With ^this 
strong tide of national feeling in his lavor, with victorious gen- 
^ * Vol. X., p. 408. 
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crals and soldiers round him, and a dispirited and divided enemy 
before him, he could not fail t.o conquer, thoug^h his own im})ru- 

• deuce and misconduct, and the stubborn, valor which the Eiif^lish 
still from time to time displayed, prolonged the war in France 
until the civil war of the E.oscs broke out in England, and left 
hb-aiv^c to peace and repose. 

.loan knelt before the French king in the cathedral of Jlheims, 
and shed tears of joy. She said that she had then fulfilled tiie 
jvorlv’wdiich tlie Lord had commanded her. The young girl* now 
asked for her dismissal. She wdshed to return to her peasant 
home, to tend her parents’ Hocks again, and live at her owui will 
in her native village.* She had always believed that her ca- 
reer would be a short one. But Charles and his captains were 
loth to lose the presence of one who had such an influence upon 
llie soldiery and the people. They persuaded her to stay with 
the army. Slie still slio^ved the same bravery and zeal for the 
cause of France, hfhe still was as fervent as before in her pray- 
ers, and as (‘xeniplary in all religious duties, She still heard her 
Tleaveiily Voices, but she now no longer thought herself the ap- 
])oiiited minister ol’ fJi'aveii to lead her countrymen to certain vic- 
tory. Our admiration for her courage and patriotism ought to 
be increased a hundred fold by her conduct throughout the latter 
])art of her career, amid dangers, against wdiich she no longer 
believed herself to be divinely secured. Indeed, she believed her- 
self doomed to perish in a little more than a year ;t but she still 
fought on as resolutely, if not as exultingly as ever. 

As in the (!ase of Arrninius, the interest Jittached to individual 
heroijj^TJ and virtue makes us trace the fate of Joan of Arc after 
she had saved her country. tSlie served well with Charles’s 
army in the capture oi‘ Laon, Soissons, Compiegne, Beauvais, and 
other strong jdaces ; but in a premature attack qn Paris, in Sep- 

* tember, l l^J, the French were repulsed, and Joan was severely 
wounded. In the winter she was again in the field with some 
of the French troops ; and in the following spring she threw her- 
self into the fortress of Compiegne, which sht; had herself won 
for the French king in the preceding autiimu, and which was 

no'yV besieged by a strong Burgundian force. 

* • 

Je voiulrais bien qu’il voiilut me faire ramcner aupres mes pere et 

ftiere, awarder lours brcbis et b6lail,.et faire ce que je voudrois fane.'’ 

f*“Des le commencement elle avail dit, *11 me faut emplqyer : je ne 
•Murerw qu’iin an,ou guere plus.*” — Michelet, v., p. 101. • ^ ^ . 
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She was taken prisoner in a sally from Compicgne, on the 2 1th 
of May, and was imprisoned by the Burgundians first at Arras, 
and then at a ]>laec called Crotoy, on the Flemisli coast, until 
November, when, for payment of a large sum of money, she was 
given LI}) to the English, and taken to Rouen, which then was 
their main stronghold in France. ' 

“ Sorrow it were, and shame to tell, 

The butchery that there befell " 

Ann tlie revolting details of the cruelties ])racticed U])on ihh 
young girl may he left to those whose duty, as avowed hiogra- 
jdiers, it is to describe theui.^' ?>he was tried before an ecclesi- 
astical trilnmal on the charire of witclieraft. and on tlie ^JOlli of 
May, 1131, slie was burned alive m the iiiarket-[)lace at Rouen. 

1 will add but one remark on .the cliaracter of the lrl!e^t he- 
roine tliMt tlie world lias ev(‘r seen 

If any jiersiJii can lie I'ouiid in tlic ])rescut age who would join 
in the scoils of Voltaire airaiust the Maid of Orleans and the 
Heavenly Voices l»y which she believed herself insjured, let him 
read the lile of the ^\i:^e^t and hi'."! man that the lieallnm iiati(»iis 
produced. Let him read of tln‘ lli‘avenly V(»iec hy whicL Socra- 
te.s believed llilll^elf to be constantly alleiided ; 'which cautioned 
him on his way fn.m the Held ()f battle al ileliiiiii, and wliicli, 
from bis boylitiod to tin* lime of bis dealb. visited liim with un- 
earthly warnings t Let ibe modem reader reflect ujhui this ; 
and then, unle.-> he is jirejiared tn 1t*nn Socrates eitbm- !()(»] or 
im])o.^tor, let him not dare to deride or vilify .loan of Arc. 

t 

^ 'J’bc whole of llie *• i^rocc.-s dc (h)n(leiiinatu>n et dc lt( liabiliiation de 
Jeanne B’Aic'* has been published in fne \olunies, h} the Socu-tc de 
Ij’lli'stoirc df' rrunce All the passages fioin eontrunporary clironiclcrs 
and po{‘l& are added; and the most ani[>h' materials arc llms given for 
acquiring full information on a subject which is, to an Knglisliinan, one 
of painful intoresl. There is an admirable essay on Joan of Arc in the' 
13sih mimhcr of llio “ Quarterly ” 

t .See Cicero, de Divinatione, hb i , see. 41 ; and see the words of Soc- 
rates bniihelf, 111 Plato, Apol. .Soc : "Otl lwl -^clov tl Kal dat/ioviov ylyvETai, 
'YaHoI 61 Tovf ianv tK itatdbg un^nuevovy (huvr) nr yiyvofievTi, K. r. A. 
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hiYNoi’sTs OP Events between Joan op Abc’s Victory at Or- 
leans, A. I). 1429, AND the Defeat op the Spanish Arma- 
da, AJ). 15S8. 

A.J). 1 Mri. Final expulsion of the English from France. 

1 Conslantinople taken, and the Eorrian empire of the 
Eas1 (li*>ln)ye(] by the Turkish Sultan Molianiiiied II. ^ 

1 4.0 <3 . Comriiencemeiit of the civil wars in England between 
flic houses of York and Eancasler. 

1 179. Union of the Christian kingdoms of Spain under Ferdi- 
naiul and [sabella 

I 192- Capture of (Iveuada ])y Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
end of the Moori^ll dominion m Spain. 

1 192 C\i]umbus diseoA-ers lue JSew "World. 

119 1. Charle.- VIIl. o I’ France invades Italy. 

1 197. 1‘^xjR‘diliou of Vasco di (iama to the East Indies round 
tlie Capeoi'Ciood liop(‘, 

l*ji):j. jNaples eoiujuered from the French by the great Sjiau- 
i.^ii tr<‘n(‘raL (^on^al^o oi' Cordova. 

Idn'r. League (jf Chimbray by the pope, the emperor, and the 
King ol' France against Venice. 

lo()9 A Ibiujuenjue establishes the empire of the Portuguese 
m lb*‘ blast lndi(;s. 

JoK). Death of Ferdinand of Spain; he is succeeded by his 
grandson Charles, alterward the Emperor Charles V 

lol7. l)is])ute bet ween Luther ainl Tetz^ respecting the sale 
of jiidulgences. Avhieh leads to the Reformation. 

loT.!. Charles V. is eleeled Emperor of Ceriuaiiy. 
lo29. (.’orlez eoiujuers Mexico. 

I'i2'3. Francis First of Spain defeated and taken prisoner by 
•the imperial army at Pavia. 

L32‘.>. League of Smalcald formed by the Protestant princes 
of 1 j ermany . 

L3‘.>:>. Henry VIIT. renounces the papal sujvcmacy. 
looo. PizaiTo eoiKptcrs Peru. 

liiofi. Abdication of tlie Emperor Charles V., Philip 11. be- 
comes King of Spain, and Fcrdiiiaiid J. Emperor of Germany. 
^57. Elizabetli becomes Ciuecii of England. 

D357T The Spaniards defeat the French at the battle o? St. 
.U dentin 
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1571. Don John of Austria, at. the head of the Spanish fleet, 
aided by the Venetian and the papal squadrons, defeats the Turks 
at Lepanto. 

1572. Massacre of the Protestants in France on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 

1579. The Netherlands revolt ajrainst Spain. 

•15S0. Pliilip II. conquers Portugal. 
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CHAPTEH X. 

THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH AF^MADA, A.D. 1588. 

n» 

In that rnemorablo year, when the dark olond gathered round our coasts, 
when lTfirof>e stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should be ?hc 
result of that great cast in the game ot human politics, wliat the craft of 
Kume, the power of Philip, the genius ol Parnese could achieve against 
the island-qut‘en, with her Drakes and Cecils — in that agony of the Prot- 
<:slant faith and English name. — IIaulam, Const. Hist., vol. i , p. 220. 

();v llte afternoon of the 19th of July. A.D. 15^8, a grroup of 
Eiiiriish ea])taiiis was collected at the Bowling (rreeu on the Hoc 
at Plymouth, wliosc ocpials have never belbrc or .since heen brought 
together, twen at that favorite mustering place of the heroes of 
the British navy. There was Sir Francis Drake, the lirst En- 
glish circumnavigator of tlie globe, the terror of every Spanish 
coast ill the Old AYorld and the New ; there was Sir doliu Haw- 
kins, the rough veteran of many a daring voyage on tlie African 
and American seas, and of many ade.«iperate battle ; there was Sir 
Marlin Frobisher, one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic seas, 
ill search ol’ that Northwest Passage which is still the darling oh- 
p*c1 i»f England’s boldest mariners. There was the high admiral 
of Englanil, Lord Howard of Ellingharn, prodigal of all things in 
his country's cause, and who had recently had'^he noble daring to 
rei'nsi* to dismantle part of the fleet, though the queen had sent 
linn orders to do so, in consequence of an exaggerated report that 
’1 Ijc enemy liiul been driven hack and shattered by a storm. Lord 
Howard (whom eontemporar)" writers describe as being of a wise 
aTid noble courage, skillful in sea mattersS, w^ary and provident, 
’and of great esteem among the sailors) resolved to risk his sov- 
ereign’s anger, and to keep the ships afloat at his own charge, 
rather tlian that England should run the peril* of losing their 
protection. 

• An?nhcr of our Elizabethan sea-kiugs, Sir Walter llaleigh, w'as 
at that time commissioned to raise and eijiiip the land-foi’ces of 
Cotii^all^ but we may well believe that ho must have avaif^jd 
hirnsalf of the opportunity of consulting with the lord ailmiral 
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md the other high officers, which was offered by the English 
dect putting into Plymoiilh ; and we may look on Ealeigh as 
one of the group lhat was assembled at the Bowdirig Green on 
the Hoe. Many other brave men and skilllhl mariners, besides 
llic chiefs whose names have been mentioned, w^ere there, enjoy- 
ing, with true sailor-like merriment, their temporary relayation 
from duty. In the harbor lay the English fleet with Avhich they 
ITiid just returned from a cruise to Corunna in search of inform a- 
tioil respecting the real condition and movements of the hostile 
^rmada. Lord Howard had fiscertained that our enemies, though 
tempest -tossed, were still formidably strong ; and fearing that 
part of their fleet might make for England in his absence, he had 
hurried back to the ])t*vonshire coast. He resumed his station 
at Plj’mouth, and waited there jbr certain tidings of the Span- 
iard's a])proach. 

A match at bowls was being played, in whicli Hrake and other 
high officers of the fleet were engaged, when a small armed ves- 
sel was seen running before the wind into Plymouth harbor with 
all sails set. Her comiiiaiider landed in haste, and eagerly sought 
the place where the English lord admiral and his ca])taius were 
standing. His name was Fhnning : he was the master of a S(^otch 
privateer ; and he told the English offieers that he had that 
morning seen the Spanish Armada off tin* Cornish coast. At 
tliis exciting information the captains began to hurry down to the 
water, and there was a sliouting for tlie ships’ boats ; but Drake 
coolly checked hi.s comrades, and insisted that the match should be 
])layed out. He saiti that there was plenty of time both to win the 
game a?id heat the Spaniards. The bcvSt and hrave.sl match that 
ev(‘r was scored was r(*.suriied accordingly. J )rake and his frieiuL 
aimed llieir last howls with tJie .sime steady, (‘alciilaling cool- 
ness with wdiich they were aliout to jmint llieir guns. The win- 
ning cast was made ; and then they w’ent on hoard and i>reparcd 
for action w’ith their hearts as light and their nerves as firm as 
they had been on the Hoe Bowding Green. 

Mcanwffiile the messengers sind signals had been dispatched 
fast and far tlv'ough England, to warn each lowui and village 
that the enemy had come at last. In every sca-jiort there w^as 
instant making ready by land and by sea ; in every shii’^e and 
every city there w^as instant mustering of horse and ma/i.** But 

* in lyiacaulay's Balia J on the Spanisli Armada, the transinissien of 
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En^?land’s best defense then, as ever, was in her fleet ; and after 
warping laboriously out of Plymouth harbor against the wind, 
the lord admiral stood westward under easy sail, keeping an anx- 
ious look-out for the Armada, the approach of which was soon 
announced by Cornish fisher-boats and signals from the Cornish 
clifis. 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Spain -of 
^our own, days is so feeble, that it is not easy, without some re- 
flection and care, to comprehend the full extent of the peril 
which England then ran from the power and the ambition of 
Spain, or to appreciate the importance of that crisis in the his- 
torj’ of the world. We had then no Indian or colonial empire, 
save the 1‘eeblc germs of our North American settlements, which 
Raleigh and G ilbert had recently planted. Scotland was a sep- 
arate kingdom ; and Ireland was then even a greater source of 
weakness and a worse nest of rebellion than she has been in 
after times, (iucen Elizabeth had found at her accession an en- 
cumbered revenue, a divided people, and an unsuccessful foreign 
war, in which the last remnant of our possessions in France had 
been lost ; she had also a formidable pretender to her crown, 
vdiose interests were favored by all the Roman Catholic pow- 
ers ; and even some of her subjects were warped by religious 
bigotry to deny her title, and to look on her as a heretical usurp- 
er. It is true that during the years of her reign which had 
passed away before the attempted invasion of 1588, she had re- 
vived the commercial prosperity, the national spirit, and the na- 
tional loyalty of England. But her resources to cope with the 
colossal power of Philip 11. still seemed most scanty ; and she 
had not a single foreign ally, except the Dutch, who were them- 
selves struggling hard,. and, as it seemed, hopelessly, to maintain 
their revolt against Spain. • 

On the other hand, Philip 11. was absolute master of an em- 
pire so superior to the other states of the world in extent, in re- 
sources, and especially in military and naval forces, as to make 
the project of enlarging that empire into a universal monarchy 
•» 

tlie tidings of the Armada's approach, and^the arming of the English na- 
tior|^ arc magnificently described. The progress of the fire-signals is de- 
picted in lines which are worthy of.comparison with the jenownett pas- 
sage in the Agamemnon, which describes the transmission of the beacon- 
•Itght nnnouncing the fal] of Troy from Mount Ida to ArgoS.^ ^ . 

L 
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seem a perfectly feasible scheme ; and Philip had both the am- 
bition to form that project, and the resolution to devote all his 
energies and all his means to its realization. Since the down- 
fall of the Roman empire no such preponderating power had ex- 
isted in the world. During the mediaeval centuries the chief 
European kingdoms were slowly molding themselves out of the 
fe^idal chaos ; and though the wars with each other were numer- 
ous 8-nd desperate, and several of their respective king?- figured, 
for a time as mighty conquerors, none of them in those times ac 
quired the consistency and perfect organization which are requi 
site for a long-sustained career of aggrandizement. After thr 
consolidation of the great kingdoms, they for some time kept each 
other in mutual check. During^ the first half of the sixteenth 
century, the balancing system was successfully practiced by Eu- 
ropean statesmen. But when Philip II. reigned, France had be- 
come so miserably "weak through her civil wars, that he had 
nothing to dread from the rival state which had so long curbed 
his father, the Emperor Charles V. In Germany, Italy, and 
Poland he had either zealous friends and dependents, or weak 
and divided enemies. Against the Turks he had gained great 
and glorious successes ; and he might look round the continent 
of Europe without discerning a single antagonist of whom he 
could stand in awe. Spain, when he acceded to the throne, was 
at the zenith of her power. The hardihood and spirit which the 
Aragonese, the Castilians, and the other nations of the peninsula 
had acquired duringf.centuries of free institutions and successful 
war against the Moors, had not yet become obliterated. Charles 
V. had, indeed, destroyed the liberties of Spain ; but that had 
been done too recently for its full evil to be felt in Philip’s time. 
A people can not be debased in a single generation ; and the 
Spaniards under Charles V. and Philip II. juoved the truth of 
the remark, that no nation is ever so formidable to its neighbors 
for a time, as a nation which, after being trained up in self-gov- 
ernment, passes suddenly under a despotic ruler. The energy 
of democratic institutions survives for a lew generations, and to 
it are superadded the decision and certainty which are the' at- 
tributes of government when all its powers are directed by a 
single mind. It is true that this preternatural vigor i^ sliortr 
lived : natiefoal corruption and tlebas(*mcnt gradually follow the 
loss .of the, liational liberties ; but there is an interval 4;efox^ 
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their workings are felt, and in that interval the most ambitious 
schemes of foreign conquest are often successfully undertaken. 

Philip had also the adviantage of finding himself at the head 
of a large standing army in a perfect state of discipline and equip- 
ment, in an age 'when, except some few insignificant corps, stand- 
ing armies were unkno'wn in Christendom. The renown of the 
Spanish troops was justly high, and the infantry in particular 
was .considered the best in the world. His fleet, also, far 
more numerous, and better appointed than that of any other Eu-, 
ropean po'wer ; and both his soldiers and his sailors had the con- 
fidence in themselves and their commanders 'which a long career 
of successful warfare alone can create. 

Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicil)’, the duchy of Milan, Franche-Compte, and the 
Netherlands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Oran, the Cape 
Verde, and the Canary Islands ; and in Asia, the Philippine and 
8unda Islands, and a part of the Moluccas. Beyond the Atlantic 
he was lord of the most splendid portions of the New World, 
which Columbus found “ for Castile and Leon.” The empires 
of Peru and Mexico, New Spain, and Chili, with their abundant 
mines of tlie precious metals, Hispaniola and Cuba, and many 
other of the American islands, were provinces of the sovereign of 
Spain. 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification of seeing the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands revolt against his authority, nor 
could he succeed in bringing back bcneatl^ the Spanish sceptre 
all the possessions which his father had bequeathed to him. But 
he had reconquered a large number of the towns and districts 
that originally took up arms against him. Belgium was brought 
more thoroughly into implicit obedience to Spain than she had 
been. before her insurrection, and it w^as.only Holland and the six 
other northern states that still held out against his arms. The 
contest had also formed a compact and veteran army on Philip’s 
side, which, under his great general, the Prince of Parma, had 
been trained to act together under all difficulties and all vicissi- 
tudes of 'w^arfare, and on whose steadiness and foyalty perfect re- 
liance might be placed throughout any enterprise, however diffi- 
cul^»and tedious. Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, camtajp 
general* of the Spanish armies, and governor of the #5panish pos- 
.«e&iojjs in the Netherlands, was beyond all comparison the great- 
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est military genius of his age. He was also highly distinguished 
for political wisdom and sagacity, and for his great administra- 
tive talents. He was idolized hy his troops, whose affections he 
knew how to win without relaxing their discipline or diminishing 
his own authority. Pre-eminently cool and circumspect in his 
plans, but swift and energetic when the moment arrived for strik- 
ing a decisive blow, neglecting no risk that caution could provide 
against, conciliating even the populations of the districts which 
he attacked by his scrupulous good faith, his moderation, and his 
address, Fanicse was one ol* the most formidable generals that 
ever could be placed at the head of an army designed not only 
to win baltles, but to cfiect conquests. Haj)py it is for England 
and the world lhat this island was saved from becoming an arena 
for the exhibition of his powers. 

Whatever diminution the {Spanish empire might have sustain- 
ed in the Netherlands seemed to be more than compensated by 
the acquisition of Portugal, which Philip had completely conquer- 
ed in 15}?0. Not only that ancient kingdom itself, but all the 
fruits of the maritime enterprises of the Portuguese, had fallen 
into Philip’s hands. All the Portuguese colonies in America, 
Africa, and the blast Indies acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
King of {Spain, who thus not only united the whole Iberian pen- 
insula under his single sceptre, but had acquired a transmarine 
empire little inferior in wealth and extent to that wdiich he had 
inherited at his accession. The splendid victory which his fleet, 
in conjunction with^thc papal and Venetian galleys, had gained 
at Lepanto over the Turks, had deservedly exalted the fame of 
the Spanish marine throughout Ghristciidorn ; and when Thilip 
had reigned thirty-five years, the vigor of his empire seemed un- 
broken, and the glory of the Spanish arms had increased, and 
was increasing througho,ul the world. 

One nation only had been his active, his persevering, and his 
successful foe. England had encouraged his revolted subjects in 
Flanders against aViim, and given them the aid in men and money, 
without which they must soon have been humbled in the dust. 
English ships had plundered his colonies ,’ had defied his suprem- 
acy in the New World af well as the Old ; they had inflicted 
jugnj^inious defeats on his squadrons ; they had capturetk his 
cities, and burned his arsenals bn the very coasts of Spain. Tlie 
English had made Philip himself the object of personal^mtfalt* 
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He was held up to ridicule in their stage-plays and masks, and 
these Bcofls at the man had (as is not unusual in such cases) ex- 
cited the anger of the absolute king even more vehemently than 
the injuries inflicted on his power.* Personal as well as polit- 
ical revenge urged him to attack England. Were she once sub- 
dued, the Dutch must submit ; France could not cope with him, 
tlie empire would not oppose him ; and universal dominion seed- 
ed sure to be the result of the conquest of that malignant island. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling which armed 
King Philip against England. He was one of the sincerest and 
one of the sternest bigots of his age. He looked on himself, and 
was looked on by others, as the ap})ointed champion to extirpate 
heresy and re-establish the ])apal })Ower throughout Europe. A 
powerful reaction against Prottstantism had taken place since the 
coinuienceinent of the second half of the sixteenth century, and 
he lookinl on himself as destined to complete it. The Reformed 
doctrines had been thoroughly nmted out from Italy and Spain. 
Belgium, which had previously been half Protestant, had been 
reconquered both in allegiance and creed by Philip, and had be- 
come one of the most Catholic countries in the world. Half 
(icrrnauy had been won back to the old faith. In Savoy, in 
^Switzerland, and many other countries, the progress of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation had been rapid and decisive. The Catholic 
league seemed victorious in France. The })apal court itself had 
shaken oil’ the supineness of recent centuries, and, at the head 
of the J(*suits and the other iicav ecclesiastical orders, was dis- 
playing a vigor and a boldness worthy of days ol‘ Hildebrand, 
or liAiocent 111. 

Througliout Continental Europe, the Protestants, discomfited 
and dismayed, looked to England as their protector and refuge. 
England was the acknowledged central point of Protestant pow- 
er and jiolicy ; and to conquer England was to stab Protestant- 
ism to the very heart. Sixtus V., the then reigning pope, earn- 
estly exhorted Philip to this enterprise. And when the tidings 
reached Italy and Spain that the Protestant Clucen of England 
had put to death her Catholic prisoner, Mary Q,ueen of Scots, 
the\fury of the Vatican and Escurial knew no bounds. Eliza- 
was denounced as the murderous heretic whose destruction 
Vlas aiT instant duty. A formal treaty was conclu(Jed (in^uiTe^ 
^ * * See Ranke’s “ Hist. Popes,” vol. ii., p. 17?. • 
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1587), by which the pope bound himself to contribute a million 
of scudi to the exy>eiises of the war ; the money to be paid as 
soon as the kin" had actual possession of an English ])ort. Phil- 
ip, on his part, strained the resources of his vast empire to the 
utmost. The French Catholic chiefs eagerly co-operated with 
him. In the sea-ports of the Mediterranean, and along ahnost 
the whole coast from Gribraltar to Jutland, the preparations for 
the great armament were urged forward with all the earnestness 
of religious zeal as well as of angry ambition. “ Tims,” sayS 
the German historian of the popes,* “ thus did the united pow- 
ers of Italy and Spain, from which such mighty iufiuenees had 
gone forth over the whole world, now rouse themselves for an 
attack upon England ! The king had already compiled, from 
the archives of Siniaiicas, a statfjment of the claims Avhich he 
had to the throne of that country on the extinction of the Stuart 
line ; the most brilliant prospects, especially that of a universal 
dominion of the seas, were associated in his mind with this en- 
terprise. Every thing seemed to conspire to such an end ; the 
predominancy of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed attack 
upon the Huguenots in France, the attempt upon Geneva, and 
the enterprise against England. At the same moment, a thor- 
oughly Catholic jjriiicc, Sigismund III., ascended the throne of 
Poland, with the prospect also of future succession to the throne 
of Sweden. But whenever any principle or pow’^er, be it what it 
may, aims at unlimited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous re- 
sistance to it, having its origin in the deepest springs of human 
nature, invariably arises. Philip II. had to encounter newly, 
awakened j)ow'ers, braced by the vigor of youth, and elevated by 
a s(mse of tlieir future destiny. The intrepid corsairs, who had 
rendered every sea insecure, now clustered round the coasts of 
their native island. The Protestants in a body — even the Puri- 
tans, although they had been subjected to as severe oj)j»ressions 
as the Catholics — rallied round their queen, who now gave ad- 
mirable proof of her masculine courage, and her princely talent 
of winning the a/rccti(ms, and leading the minds, and preserving 
the allegiance of men.” 

Ranke should have added that the English Catholics ak this 
crisis proved themselves as loyal to their queen and true to ^heir 
cuuft^ry as ji^ere the most vehement anti- Catholic zealots in iiie 
^ * Kanke, vol. ii., p. 172. * . ^ 
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island. Some few traitors there were ; but as a body, the En- 
glisliineu who held the ancient faith stood the trial of their pat- 
riotism nobly. The lord admiral himself was a Catholic, and 
(to adopt the words of Hallam) “ then it was that the Catholics 
in every county repaired to the standard of the lord lieutenant, 
impl#ring that they might not be suspected of bartering the 
national independence for their religion itself” The Spaniard 
found** no partisans in the country which he assailed, nor did Eil- 
gland; self- wounded, • 

“ Lie at the proud foot of her enemy.” 

For upward of a year the Spanish preparations had been act- 
ively and unremittingly urged forward. Negotiations were, dur- 
ing this time, carried on at CJpteiid, in which various pretexts 
were assigned by the Spanish commissioners for the gathering 
together of such huge masses of shipping, and such equipments 
of troops in all the sea-ports which their master ruled ; but Philip 
himself took little care to disguise his intentions ; nor could Eliz- 
abeth and her able ministers doubt but that this island ^was the 
real object of the Spanish armament. The peril that was wisely 
foreseen was resolutely provided for. Circular letters from the 
queen were sent round to the lord lieutenants of the several coun- 
ties, requiring them “ to call together the best sort of gentlemen 
under their lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great 
preparations and arrogant threatenings, now burst forth in action 
upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular state, in the high- 
est degree, could be touched in respect of («untry, liberty, wives, 
children, lands, lives, and (which w’as specially to be regarded) 
the profession of the true and sincere religion of Christ. And to 
lay before them the infinite and unspeakable miseries that would 
fall out upon any such change, which miseries, were evidently 
>teii by the fruits of that hard and cruel government holden in 
countries not far distant. We do look,” said the queen, “ that 
the most part of them should have, upon this instant extraordi- 
nary occasion, a larger proportion of furniture, •both for horsemen 
and footmen, but especially horsemen, than hath been certified ; 
thereby to be in their best strength against any attempt, or to 
be^mployed about our own person, ur otherwise. Hereunto as 
•ye doubt not but by your good endeavors they will be the j^t];^.. 
cqhformable, so also we assure ourselves that Almi^ty God will 
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SO bless these their loyal hearts borne toward us, their loving sov- 
ereign, and their natural country, that all the attempts of any 
enemy whatsoever shall be made void and frustrate, to their con- 
fusion, your comfort, and to God’s high glory.”* 

Letters of a similar kind were also sent by the council to each 
of the nobility, and to the great cities. The primate calloi on 
the clergy for their contributions ; and by every class of the com- 
munity the appeal was responded to with liberal zeal, that oH'er- 
ed idore even than the queen requin^d. The boasting threats of 
the Spaniards had roused the spirit of the nation, and the wliole 
people “ were thoroughly irritated to stir up their whole forces 
for their defense against such prognosticated conquests : so that, 
in a very short time, all her whole realm, and every corner, were 
furnished with armed men, on horseback and on foot ; and those 
continually trained, exercised, and put into bands, in warlike man- 
ner, as in no age ever was before in this realm. Tlit*re was no 
sparing of money to provide horse, armor, weapons, powder, and 
all necessaries ; no, nor want of provision of pioneers, carriages, 
and victuals, in every county of the realm, without exception, to 
attend upon the armies. And to this general furniture every 
man voluntarily oflered, very many their services personally with- 
out wages, others money for armor and weapons, and to wage 
soldiers : a matter strange, and never tlie like heard of in this 
realm or elsewhere. And this general reason moved all men to 
large contributions, that ■when a conquest was to be with stood 
wherein all should be lost, it was no time to sj)are a portion.”! 

Our lion-hearted (fucen shelved herself worthy of such a peo- 
ple. A camp was formed at Tilbury ; and there Elizabeth rode 
through the ranks, encouraging her captains and her soldiers by 
her presence and her words. One of tlie speeches whic^h she ad- 
dressed to them during this crisis has been preserved ; and, 
though often quoted, it rriust not be omitted here. ^ 

“ My loving people,” she said, we have been persuaded by 
Borne that are carel’ul of our safety to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of trcacher}’ ; but I assure 
you I do not desire to live to distmst my faithful and loving peo- 
ple. Let tyrants fear ! I have always so behaved myself, that, 

* Strype, cited in Southey's “Naval History.” • 

\ &w^)y of jontemporary letter in the Harleian Collection, qnroted 
Southey. . , 
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under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in 
the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects ; and, therefore, I 
am come among you, as you sec, at this time, not for my recrea- 
tion and disport, hut being resolved, in the midst and heat of the 
battle, to live or die among you all, to lay down for my God, for 
my Kingdom, and for my people, my honor and my blood even in 
the dust. I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble 
■woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and^of a 
King of England too, and think it foul scorn that Parma, or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe should dare to invade the borders 
of my realm, to wdiich rather than any dishonor shall grow by 
me, 1 myself will take up arms, I myself will be your general, 
judge, and re warder of every one of your virtues in the held. 1 
know already, for your forwaiflness, you have deserved rewards 
and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they 
shall be duly paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant gen- 
eral shall be in my stead, than Avhom never prince commanded 
a more noble or worthy subject, not doubting but by your obedi- 
ence to my general, by your concord in the camp, and your valor 
in the field, we shall shortly have a famous victory over those 
enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people.” 

Some of Elizabeth’s advisers recommended that the whole 
care and resources of the government should be devoted to the 
equipment of the armies, and that the enemy, when he attempt- 
ed to land, should be welcomed with a battle on the shore. But 
the wiser counsels of Raleigh and others jjjre vailed, who urged 
the importance of fitting out a fleet that should encounter the 
Spanfards at sea, and, if possible, prevent them from approach- 
ing the laud at all. In Raleigh’s great work on the “ History 
of the World,” he takes occasion, wdxen discussing some of the 
events of the first Punic war, to give his reasonings on the prop- 
er policy of England when menaced with invasion. Without 
doubt, we have there the substance of the advice which he gave 
to Elizabeth’s council ; and the remarks of su<jh a man on such 
a subject have a general and enduring interest, beyond the im- 
me4iate crisis which called them forth. Raleigh says :* “ Sure- 
ly I. hold that the best way is to keep our enemies from tread- 
ing/apon our ground ; wherein if we fail, then must we seek to 
make Mm wish that he had stayed at his own hom^. In^sucli 
• * • ^ “ Historie of the World,” p. 799-801. • • 

14 2 • ' ' 
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a case, if it slioiild happen, our judgments are to weigh many 
particular circumstances, that belongs not unto this discourse. 
But making the question general, the positive, 'Whether En- 
gland, ivithout the h€lj> of her Jlcet, be able to debar an enemy 
from landings I hold that it is unable so to do, and therefore I 
think it most dangerous to make the adventure ; for the enfcour- 
a^^ement of a first victory to an enemy, and the discouragement 
of being beaten to the invaded, may draw after it a most peril- 
ous consequence. 

• “Great difierence I know there is, and a diverse considera- 
tion to be had, between such a country as France is, strength- 
ened with many fortified places, and this of ours, where our ram- 
parts are but the bodies of men. But I say that an army to be 
transported over sea, and 1o be laS:ided again in an enemy’s coun- 
try, and the place left to the choice of the invader, can not be 
resisted on the coast of England without a fleet to impeach it ; 
no, nor on the coast of France, or any other country, except ev- 
ery creek, port, or sandy bay had a powerful army in each of 
them to make opposition. For let the supposition be granted 
that Kent is able to furnish twelve thousand foot, and that those 
twelve thousand be layed in the three best landing-places with- 
in that countiy, to wit, three thousand at Margat, three thou- 
sand at the Nessc, and six thousand at Foulkstonc, that is, some- 
what equally distant from Ihem both, as also that two of these 
troops (unless some other order be thouglit more fit) be directed 
to strengthen the th^rd, when they shall sec the enemy’s fleet to 
head toward it : I say, that notwithstanding this provision, if 
the enemy, setting sail from the Isle of Wight, in the first Watch 
of the night, and towing their long boats at their sterns, shall 
arrive by dawn of day at the Nesse, and thrust their army on 
shore there, it ‘will be hard for those three thousand that arc at 
Margat (twenty- and-four long miles from thence) to come tiriw 
enough to re-enforce their fellows at the Nessc. Nay, how shall 
they at Foulksto^e be able to do it, who are nearer by more 
than half the way ? seeing that the enemy, at his first arrival, 
will either make his entrance by force, with three or four shot 
of great artillery, and quickly put the first three thousand that 
are intrenched at the Nesse to run, or else give them so iiiu^h to 
^do fjftat th^ shall be glad to send for help to Foulkstftne, arid 
perhaps to Margat, whereby those places will be left bare^ Now 
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let us suppose that all the twelve thousand Kentish soldiers ar- 
rive at the Nesse ere the enciny can be ready to disemharque his 
army, so that he will find it unsafe to land in the face of so 
iriaiiy prepared to withstand him, yet must we believe that he 
will play the best of his own game (having liberty to go which 
wjj^^ lie list), and under covert of the night, set sail toward the 
east, where what shall hinder him to take ground either at Mar- 
gat," the Downes, or elsewhere, before they at the Nesse can be 
well aWarc of his departure ? Certainly there is nothing more 
easy than to do it. Y'ea, the like may be said of Weymouth, Pur- 
beck, Poole, and of all landing-places on the southwest ; for there 
is no man ignorant that ships, without putting themselves out of 
breath, will easily outrun the souldiers tliat coast them. ^Les 
annecs nv valent point en pmic f ‘ Armies neither ilye nor run 
post,’ sailh a marshal of France. And 1 know it to be true, that 
a fleet of ships may be seen at sunset, and after it at the Lizard, 
yet by the next morning they may recover Portland, whereas an 
army of foot shall not be able to march it in six dayes. Again, 
when those troops lodged on the sea-shores shall be forced to run 
from place to place in vain, after a fleet of ships, they will at 
length sit down in the midways and leave all at adventure. But 
say it were otherwise, that the invading enemy will offer to land 
ill some such place where there shall be an army of ours ready 
to receive him ; yet it can not be doubted but that w^hen the 
choice of all our trained bands, and the choice of our corninaiul- 
ers and captains, shall be drawm together (as they were at Til- 
bury in the year to attend the peTson of the prince, and 

for the defense of the city of Londxm, they that remain to guard 
the coast can be of no such force as to encounter an army like 
unto that wherewith it w’^as intended that the Prince of Parma 
should have landed in England. 

‘‘ For end of this digression, I hope that this question shall never 
come to trial : his majesty’s many movable forts will forbid the 
experience. And although the English wdll no less disdain, than 
any nation under heaven can do, to be beaten upon their own 
ground, or elsewhere, by a forein enemy, yet tto entertain those 
th*at shall assail us, with their own beef in their bellies, and before * 
th^ cat of our Kentish capons, I take it to be the wisest way ; 
'to* do .wdiich his majesty, after God, wdll employ Ijis gooi^sfti^j^ 
oji the sea, and not trust in any intrenchment upon the shore.” 
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The introduction of steam as a propelling power at sea has 
added ten-fold w(*iglit to tlicse' arguments of Raleigh. On the 
other hand, a well-constructed system of rail- ways, especially of 
coast-lines, aided by the operation of the electric telegraph, w^ould 
give facilities for concentrating a defensive army to oppose an 
enemy on landing, and for moving troops from place to plade in 
observation of the movements of the hostile fleet, such as would 
have astonished Sir Walter, even more than the sight of vessels 
passing rapidly to and fro wdthout the aid of wind or tide. Tho“ 
observation of the French marshal, whom he (piotes, is now no 
longer correct. Armies can be made to pass from place to place 
almost with the s])ecd of wings, and far more rapidly than any 
post-traveling that w'as known in the Elizabethan or any other 
age. Still, the presence of a sufircient armed force at the right 
s})ot, at the right time, can never be made a matter of certainty ; 
and even after the changes that have taken place, no one can 
doubt but that the policy of Raleigh is that wdiich England should 
ever seek to follow' in defensive war. At the time of the Armada, 
that policy certainly saved the country, if not from conquest, at 
leasi from deplorable calamities. If indeed the enemy had land- 
ed, w’e may be sure that he w'ould have been heroically opposed. 
But history show's us so many examples of the superiority of vet- 
eran troops over new' levies, how^ever numerous and brave, that, 
without di.«paraging our countrymen’s soldierly merits, w'c may 
w'cll be thankful that no trial of them was then made on En- 
glish land. Especially must w^e feel this when we contrast the 
high military genius Sf the Prince of Parma, who w'ould have 
headed the JS])aniards, with the imbecility of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, to whom the deplorable spirit of favoritism, which formed the 
great blemish on Elizabeth’s character, had then committed the 
chief command of the English armies. 

The ships of the royal navy at this time amounted to no morfe - 
than thirty-six ; but the most serviceable merchant vessels were 
collected from all the ports of the country ; and the citizens of 
London, Bristol, arid the other great seats of commerce showed 
as liberal a zeal in equipping and manning vessels, as the nobili- 
ty and gentry displayed in mustering forces by land. The sea- 
faring population of the coa*st, of every rank and station, was^an- 
by the same ready spirit ; and the whole number t)f sea-' 
men who/;ame forward to man the English fleet was 17,47»>. 
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The number of the ships that were collected was 191 ; and the 
total amount of their tonnage, 31,985. There was one ship in 
the fleet (the Triumph) of 1100 tons, one of 1000, one of 900, 
two of 800 each, three of 600, five of 500, five of 400, six of 
300, six of 250, twenty of 200, and the residue of inferior bur- 
deiiT Application was made to the Dutch for assistance ; and, 
as Slowe expresses it, “ The Hollanders came roundly in, w^th 
threescore sail, brave ships of war, fierce and full of spleen, not 
•so much for England’s aid, as in just occasion for their own de- 
fense : these men foreseeing the greatness of the danger that 
might ensue if the Spaniards should chance to win the day and 
gel the mastery over them ; in due regard whereof, their manly 
courage was inferior to none.” 

We have more minute infifrmation of the number and equip- 
ment of the hostile forces than we have of our own. In the first 
volume of Hakluyt’s “Voyages,” dedicated to Lord Eflingham, 
who commanded against the Armada, there is given (from the 
contemporary foreign writer, Meteran) a more complete and de- 
tailed catalogue than has perhaps ever appeared of a similar 
armament. 

“A very large and particular description of this navie was 
put in print and published by the Spaniards, wherein were set 
downe the number, names, and burthens of the shippes, the num- 
ber of mariners and soldiers throughout the w^hole fleete ; like- 
wise the quantitie of their ordinance, of their armor, of bullets, 
of match, of gim-poulder, of victuals, and^of all their navall fur- 
niture was in the saide description particularized. Unto all these 
werC added the names of the governours, captaines, noblemen, 
and gentlemen voluntaries, of whom there was so great a multi- 
tude, that scarce was there any family of accornpt, or any one 
principall man throughout all Spaine, that had not a brother, 
- soune, or kinsman in that fleete ; who all of them were in good 
hope to purchase unto themselves in that navie (as they termed 
it) invincible, endless glory and renown, and tq possess themselves 
of great seigniories and riches in England and in the Low Coun- 
tre^s. But because the said description w'as ti'anslated and pub- 
lished out of Spanish into divers other languages, we will here 
oniy make an abridgement or brief rehearsal thereof. 

Pdrtugall furnished and set foorth under the opiidue/ df^he 
o.T>uke^of Medina Sidonia, general! of the fleete, 10. gallons, 2 za- 
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braes, 1300 mariners, 3300 souldiers, 300 great pieces, with all 
requisite furniture. 

“ Biscay, under the conduct of John Martiiies de Bicalde, ad- 
miral of the whole fleete, set forth 10 galeoiis, 4 pataches, 700 
mariners, 2000 souldiers, 250 great pieces, &c. 

“ Guipusco, under the conduct of Michael de Oquendo, 10*gal- 
eqns, 4 pataches, 700 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great pieces. 

“ Italy, with the Levant islands, under Martine de Vertciidoiia, 
10 galeoiis, 800 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great pieces, &c.* 

♦ “Castile, under Diego Flores de Valdez, 14 galeons, 2 pata- 
ches, 1700 mariners, 2400 souldiers, and 380 great pieces, &c. 

“ Andaluzia, under the conduct of Petro de Valdez, 10 galeons, 
1 patache, 800 mariners, 2400 souldiers, 280 great pieces, &c. 

“ Item, under the coiidiicl of Jcdin Lopez dc Medina, 23 great 
Flemish hulkes, with 700 mariners, 3200 souldiers, and 400 
great pieces. 

“ Item, under Hugo de Moncada, 4 galliasscs, containing 1200 
gally-slaves, 460 mariners, 870 souldiers, 200 great pieces, &c. 

“ Item, under Diego de Mandrana, 4 gallics of Portugall, with 
888 gally-slaves, 300 mariners, 20 great pieces, and other requi- 
site furniture - 

“ Item, under Anthonie de Mendoza, 22 pataches and zabracs, 
with 574 mariners, 488 souldiers, and 193 great pieces. 

“ Besides the ships aforementioned, there were 20 caravels 
rowed with oares, being appointed to perform c necessary serv- 
ices under the greatc^r ships, insomuch that all the shi])s apper- 
tayiiiiig to this navie amounted unto the summe of 150, echo 
one being sufficiently provided of iurniture and victuals. 

“ The number of mariners in the saide lleete w^cre above 8000, 
of slaves 2088, of souldiers 20,000 (besides noblemen and gen- 
tlemen voluntaries), of great cast pieces 2600. The foresaid 
ships were of an huge and incredible capacitie and receipt, for 
the whole fleete was large enough to coiitaine the burthen of 
60,000 tunnes. 

“ The galeons were 64 in number, being of an huge bignesse, 
and very flately built, being of marveilous force also, and so high 
that they resembled great castles, most fit to defend themselves 
and to withstand any assault, but in giving any other ships the 
encoiltnter fiirr inferiour unto the English and Dutch ships, which 
can with gr^at dexteritic weild and tume themselves at alUas- 
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Bayes. The upper worke of the said galeons was of thicknesse 
and strength sufficient to hcare off musket-shot. The lower 
worke and the timbers thereof were out of measure strong, being 
framed of plankes and ribs foure or five foote in thicknesse, inso- 
much that no bullets could pierce them but such as were dis- 
charged hard at hand, which afterward prooved true, for a great 
number of bullets were founde to sticke fast within the mas^je 
substanec of those thicke plankes. Great and well-pitched ca- 
bles were twined about the masts of their shippes, to strengthen 
them against the battery of shot. 

“ The galliasses were of such bignesse that they contained 
within them chambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, and other com- 
modities of great houses. The galliasses were rowed with great 
oares, there being in eche ont^ of them 300 slaves for the same 
purpose, and were able to do great service with the force of 
their ordinance. All these, together with the residue afore- 
named, were furnished and beautified with trumpets, streamers, 
banners, warlike ensignes, and other such like ornaments. 

** Their pieces of brazen ordinance were 1000, and of yron a 

1000 . 

“ The bullets thereto belonging were 120,000. 

“ Item of gun-poulder, 5600 quintals. Of matche, 1200 quin- 
tals. Of muskets and kaleivers, 7000. Of haleberts and parti- 
sans, 10,000. 

Moreover, they had great stores of canons, double-canons, 
culverings and field-pieces for land services. 

“ Likewise they were provided of all instruments necessary on 
laudato conveigh and transport tHeir furniture from place to place, 
as namely of carts, wheeles, wagons, &c. Also they had spades, 
mattocks, and baskets to set pioners on worke. They had in like 
sort great store of mules and horses, and whatsoever else was 
• requisite for a land armie. They were so well stored of biscuit, 
that for the space of halfe a yecre they might allow eche persoq 
in the whole flecte halfe a quintall every mgneth, whereof the 
whole Bumme amouiiteth unto an hundreth thousand quintals. 

‘‘ Likewise of wine they had 147,000 pipes,* sufficient also for 
halfe a yecre’s expedition. Of bacon, 6500 quintals. Of cheese, 
SdOO quintals. Besides fish, rise, beanes, pease, oile, vinegar, &c. 

.Mo?eover, they had 12,000 pipes of fresh water, gind aH’otlier 
•nCcqssary provision, as namely candles, lanternes, iamlies, sailes, 
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hempe, oxe-hides, and lead, to stop holes that should be made with 
the battery of gunshot. To'bc short, they brought all things ex- 
pedient, either for a flcetc by sea, or for an armie by land. 

“ This navie (as Diego Pimcntelli afterward confessed) was 
esteemed by the king himselfe to containe 32,000 persons, and 
to cost him every day 30,000 ducates. 

“ There were in the said navie five terzacs of Spaniards (which 
terzaes the Frenchmen call regiments), under the command of 
five governours, termed by the Spaniards masters of the field, 
syid among the rest there were many olde and expert souldiers 
chosen out of the garisons of Sicilie, Naples, and Ter^era. Their 
captaincs or colonels were Diego rimenlclli, Don Francisco de 
Toledo, Don Alonfo de Lucon, Don Nicolas de Isla, Don Augus- 
tin do Mexia, who had eche of thl^m thirty-two companies under 
their conduct. Besides the which companies, there were many 
bands also of Castilians and Portugals, every one of which had 
their peculiar governours, captains, officers, colors, and weapons.” 

While this huge armament was making ready in the southern 
ports of the Spanish dominions, the Duke of Parma, with almost 
incredible toil and skill, collected a squadron of war-ships at Dun- 
kirk, and a large flotilla of other ships and of flat-bottomed boats 
for the transport to England of the picked troops, which were 
designed to be the main instruments in subduing England. The 
design of the Spaniards was that the Armada should give them, 
at least for a time, the command of the sea, and that it should 
join the squadron that Parma had collected off Calais. Then, 
escorted by an overpowering naval force, Parma and his army 
were to embark in their flotilla, and cross the sea to England, 
where they were to be landed, together with the troops which 
the Armada brought from the ports of Spain. The scheme was 
not dissimilar tt> one formed against England a little more than 
two centuries afterward. 

As Napoleon, in 1805, waited wdth his army and flotilla at 
Boulogne, looking for Villeneuve to drive away the English 
cruisers, and secure him a passage across the Channel, so Par- 
ma, in 1588, wUited for Medina Sidonia to drive away .the 
Dutch and English squadi;ons that watched his flotilla, and to 
enable his veterans to cross the sea to the land that they wdTe to 
Tohqufer. TJaanks to Providence, in each case England’s* enemy 
waited in' vain ! 
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Although the numbers of sail which the queen’s government 
and the patriotic zeal of volunteers hqd collected for the defense 
of England exceeded the number of sail in the Spanish fleet, the 
English ships were, collectively, far inferior in size to their ad- 
versaries, their aggregate tonnage being less by half than that 
of tli(v enemy. In the number of guns and weight of metal, the 
disproportion was still greater. The English admiral was also 
obliged to subdivide his force ; and Lord Henry Seymour, witli 
forty of the best Dutch and English ships, was employed in block- 
ading the hostile ports in Flanders, and in preventing the Duke 
of Parma from coming out of Dunkirk. 

The Invincible Armada, as the Spaniards in the pride of 
their hearts named it, set sail from the Tagus on the 29th of 
May, but near Corunna met y^th a tempest that drove it into 
])ort with severe loss. It was the report of the damage done to 
the enemy by this storm which had caused the English court to 
su])pose that there would be no invasion that year. But, as al- 
ready mentioned, the English admiral had sailed to Corunna, and 
learned the real state of the case, whence he had returned with 
* his ships to Plymouth. The Armada sailed again from Corunna 
on the 12th of July. The orders of King Philip to the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia were, that he should, on entering the Channel, 
•k-cv]) near the French coast, and, if attacked by the English ships, 
avoid an action and steer on to Calais Roads, where the Prince 
ol' Parma’s sejuadron was to join him. The hope of surprising 
and destroying the English fleet in Plymouth led the Spanish 
admiral to deviate from these orders and fb stand across to the 
Englisli shore ; but, on finding that Lord Howard was coming 
out to meet him, he resumed the original plan, and determined 
to bend his way steadily toward Calais and Dunkirk, and to keep 
irierely on the defensive against such squadrons of the English 
^as might come up with him. 

It was on Saturday, the 20th of July, that Lord Effingham 
came in sight of his formidable adversaries. The Armada was 
drawn up in form of a crescent, which, from heftm to horn, meas- 
ured some seven miles. There was a southwest wind, and be- 
fore'it the vast vessels sailed slowly on. The English let them 
pass .J>y ; and then, following in the rhar, commenced an attack 
oh them. A running fight now took place, in which some ^f»tfec 
best ships of the Spaniards were captured ; many more; received 
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heavy damage ; while the English vessels, which took care not 
to close with their huge antagonists, but availed themselves of 
their superior celerity in tacking and maneuvering, sulTered little 
comparative loss. Each day added not only to the spirit, hut to 
the number of Effingham’s force. Raleigh, Oxford, Cumberland, 
and Sheffield joined him ; and “ the gentlemen of England-hired 
ships from all parts at their own charge, and with one accord 
came flocking thither as to a set field, where glory was to be at- 
tairfed, and faithful service performed unto their prince and their 
coimtry.” 

Raleigh justly praises the English admiral for his skillful tac- 
tics. Raleigh says,* “ Certainly, he that will happily perform a 
fight at sea must be skillful in making choice of vessels to fight 
in : he must believe that there more belonging to a good man 
of war, upon the waters, than great daring ; and must know, that 
there is a great deal of dificrence between fighting loose or at 
large and grappling. The guns of a slow ship pierce as well, 
and make as great holes, as those in a swift. To cla]) ships to- 
gether, without consideration, belongs rather to a madman than 
to a mail of war ; for by such an ignorant bravery was Peter 
Strossie lost at the Azores, when he fought against the Marquis 
of Santa Cruza. In like sort had the Lord Charles Howard, ad- 
miral of England, been lost in the year 1588, if he had not beer* 
better advised than a great many malignant fools were that found 
fault with his demeanor. The Spaniards had an army aboard 

them, and he had none ; they had more ships than he had, and 
of higher building anfi charging ; so that, had he entangled him- 
self with those great and powerful vessels, he had greatly a*idan- 
gered this kingdom of England ; for twenty men upon the de- 
fenses are equal to a hundred that board and enter ; whereas 

then, contrariwise, the Spaniards had a hundred, for twenty of 
ours, to defend themselves withal. But our admiral knew his ad- 
vantage, and held it ; which had he not done, he had not been 
worthy to have held his head.” 

The Spanish admiral also showed great judgment and firmness 
in following the Jine of conduct that had been traced out for him ; 
and on the 27th of July, he brought his fleet unbroken, tho*ugh 
sorely distressed, to anchoir in Calais Roads. But the Kijjjg of 
* Sf had calculated ill the number and the activity of ,the En- 
^ * **Historie of the World,” p. 791. 
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glish and Dutch fleets ; as the old historian expresses it, “ It 
gecnieth that the Duke of Panna and the Spaniards grounded 
upon a vain and presumptuous expectation, that all the ships of 
England and of the Low Countreys would at the first sight of the 
Spanish and Dunkerk navie have betaken themselves to flight, 
yeeldiflg them sea-room, and endeavoring only to defend them- 
sclucs, their havens, and sea-coasts from invasion. Wherefore 
tlieir intent and purpose was, that the Duke of Parma, in his 
snlall and flat-bottomed ships, should, as it were under the sliacfow 
and wings of the fe?panish fleet, convey oiier all his troupes, ar- 
, mor, and war-like provisions, and with their forces so united, should 
.invade England ; or while the English fleet were busied in fight 
against the Spanish, should cjiter upon any part of the coast, 
which he thought to be most con«rcnicut. Which invasion (as the 
captives afterward confessed) the Duke of Parma thought first to 
have attempted by the River of Thames*; upon the bankes w' here- 
of having at the first arrivall lauded twenty or thirty thousand 
of his principall souldiers, he supposed that he might easily have 
wooiuie the citie of London ; both because his small shippes 
‘should have followed and assisted his land forces, and also for 
that the citie it-selfe was but meanely fortified and easie to oucr- 
corne, by reason of the citizens’ delicacic and discontinuance from 
•live warres, who, with conlinuall and constant labor, might be 
vanquished, if they yielded not at the first assault.”* 

But the English and Dutch found ships and mariners enough 
to keep the Armada itself in check, and at the same time to block 
up Parma s flotilla. The greater part of Seymour’s squadron left 
its erijpising-ground off Dunkirk to join the English admiral off* 
, Calais ; but tlie Dutch manned about five-and-thirty sail of good 
ships, with a strong force of soldiers on board, all well seasoned 
to the sea-service, and with these they blockaded the Flemish 
ports that were in Parma’s power. Still it was resolved by the 
Sjtanish admiral and the prince to endeavor to effect a junction, 
which the English seamen were equally resolute to prevent ; and 
bolder measures on our side now became necesWry. 

The Armada lay off Calais, with its largest ships ranged out- 
side,/* like strong castles fearing no assault, the lesser placed in 
the piiddle ward.” The English admiral could not attack them 
in their ^position without great disadvantage, but on ^le nigji^'^f 
^ Hakluyt's “Voyages,” vol. i., p. 601 . ^ « 
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the 29th he sent eight fire-ships among them, with almost equal 
cfiect to that of the fire-ships which the txreeks so often employ- 
ed against the Turkish lleets in their late war of independence. 
The Spaniards cut their cables and put to sea in confusion. One 
of the largest galeasses ran foul of another vessel and was strand- 
ed. The rest of the fieet was scattered about on the P^emish 
coasl, and when the morning broke, it was with difficulty and de- 
lay that they obeyed their admiral’s signal to range themselves 
rodnd him near Gravelines. Now w'as the golden opportunity 
^ for the English to assail them, and prevent them I'rom ever let- 
ting loose Parma’s ffotilla against England, and nobly was that 
opportunity used. Drake and Fenner were the first English cap- 
tains w'ho attacked the unwieldy leviathans ; then came P’cuton, 
Southwell, Burton, Cross, liaynor, and then the lord admiral, 
with Lord Thomas Howard and Lord Sheffield. The Spaniards 
only thought of forming and keeping close together, and were 
driven by the English past Dunkirk, and far away from the 
Prince of Parma, who, in w'^atcliing their defeat from the coast, 
must, as Drake expressed it, have chafed like a bear robbed of 
her whelps. This w^as indeed the last and the decisive battle 
between the two fleets. It is, perhaps, best described in the very 
words of the contemporary writer, as we may read them in Hak- 
luyt.* 

“ Upon the 29 of July in the morning, the Spanish fleet after 
the forsayd tumult, having arranged themsclues againe into or- 
der, were, ■within sight of G reveling, most bravely and furiously 
encountered by the English, where they once again got the w’ind 
of the ^^paniards, who suffered themselues to be deprived" of the 
commodity of the place in Calcis Road, and of the advantage of 
the wind neer unto Dunkerk, rather than they w^ould change 
their array or separate their forces now conjoyned and united to- 
gether, standing only upon their defense. 

“ And albeit there were many excellent and ■v^'^arlikc ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 23 among them 
all, which matched 90 of the Spanish ships in the bigness, or 
could conveniently assault them. Wherefore the English shjppcs 
using their prerogative of nimble steerage, whereby they could 
turn and wield themselues with the wind which way th^y. list- 
" efif^rjnae o^,en times very near upon the Spaniards, and ‘charged 
, * Vol. i., p. 602. ,, ‘ 
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them so sore, that now and then they were but a pike’s length 
asunder ; and so continually giving them one broad side after an- 
other, they discharged all their shot, both great and small, upon 
them, spending one whole day, from morning till night, in that 
violent kind of conflict, untill such time as powder and bullets 
faileef them. In regard of which want they thought it conven- 
ient not to pursue the Spaniards any longer, because they ha^ 
many great vantages of the English, namely, for the extraordi- 
nary bigness of their shippes, and also for that they were so neere- 
ly conjoyned, and kept together in so good array, that they could 
by no rneanes be fought withall one to one. The English thought, 
tJicrefbre, that they had right well acquitted thcinselues in chas- 
ing the Spaniards first from Caleis, and then from Dunkerk, and 
by that mcanes to have hinde^d them from joyning witli the 
Duke of Parma his forces, and getting the wind of them, to have 
driven them from their own coasts. 

‘‘ The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and damage, 
having many of their shippes shot thorow and thorow, and they 
discliarged likewise great store of ordinance against the English ; 

* who, indeed, sustained some hinderance, but not comparable to 
the Spaniard’s loss ; for they lost not any one ship or person of 
account ; for very diligent inquisition being made, the English 
•ifiiui all that time w^hcrcin the Spanish navy say led upon their 
seas, are not found to haue wanted aboue one hundred of their 
jieople ; albeit Sir Francis Drake’s ship was pierced with shot 
aboue forty times, and liis very cabbeii was twice shot thorow, 
and about the conclusion of the light, the 5ed of a certaine gen- 
llemafi lying weary thereupon, was taken quite from under him 
with the force of a bullet. Likewise, as the Earle of Northum- 
berland and Sir Charles Blunt were at dinner upon a time, the 
bulle.t of a demy-culvering brake thorow the middest of their cab- 
ben. touched their feet, and strooke downe two of the standers-by, 
with many such accidents befalling the English shippes, which 
it were tedious to rehearse.” 

It reflects little credit on the English government that the 
English fleet was so deficiently supplied with ammunition as to 
be unable to complete the destruction of the invaders. But enough 
was.4one to insure it. Many of the largest Spanish ships were 
sunje or* captured in the action of this day. And a^ length i^ie 
Spanish^ admiral, despairing of success, fled northward with a 
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southerly wind, in the hope of rounding Scotland, and so return- 
ing to Spain without a farther encounter with the English fleet. 
Lord Effingham left a squadron to continue the blockade of the 
Prince of Parma’s armament ; but that wise general soon with- 
drew his troops to more promising fields of action. Meanwhile 
the lord admiral himself, and Drake, chased the vincible Armada, 
rs it was now termed, for some distance northward ; and then, 
whpn they seemed to bend away from the Scotch coast toward 
Norway, it was thought best, in the words of Drake, “ to leave 
♦them to those boisterous and uncouth Northern seas.” 

The sufferings and losses which the unhappy Spaniards sus- 
tained in their flight round Scotland and Ireland are well known. 
Of their whole Armada only fifty- three shattered vessels brought 
back their beaten and wasted cVews to the Spanish coast which 
they had quitted in such pageantr\' and pride. 

Some passages from the writings of those who took part in 
the struggle have been already quoted, and the most spirited de- 
BC'Tiption of the defeat of the Armada which ever was penned 
may perhaps be taken from the letter which our brave Vice-ad- 
miral Drake WTote in answer to some mendacious stories by 
wffiich the Spaniards strove to hide their shame. Thus docs he 
describe the scenes in which he played so important a part.* 

“ They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry languages 
print, great victories in words, which they pretended to have ob- 
tained against this realm, and spread the same in a most false 
soil over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere ; wffien, shortly 
afterward, it was happily manifested in very deed to all nations, 
how their navy, wffiich they termed invincible, consisting of one 
hundred and forty sail of ships, not only of their own kingdom, 
but strengthened with the greatest argosies, Portugal carracks, 
Florentines, and large hulks of other countries, were by thirty 
of her majesty’s own ships of war, and a few of our own mer-** 
chants, by the wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct of the 
Lord Charles Howard, high admiral of England, beaten and 
shuffled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Port- 
land, when they shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdez with his 
mighty ship ; from Portland to Calais, where they lost Hugh de 
Moncado, with the galleys of which he was captain ; anJf from 

* See Strfpc, and the notes to the Life of Drake, in the “ Biograjjhia 
Britanpica.” * ^ " 
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Calais, driven with squibs from their anchors, were chased out 
of' the sight of England, round about Scotland and Ireland ; 
where, for the sympathy of their religion, hoping to find succor 
and assistance, a great part of them were crushed against the 
rocks, and those others that landed, being very many in number, 
were, notwithstanding, broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from 
village to village, coupled in halters to be shipped into England,, 
where her majesty, of her princely and invincible disposition, (^is- 
daming to put them to death, and scorning either to retain or to 
entertain them, they were all sent back again to their countries, 
to witness and recount the worthy achievement of their invinci- 
•ble and dreadful navy. Of which the number of soldiers, the 
fearful burden of their ships, the commanders’ names of every 
squadron, with all others, their lAagazines of provision, were put 
in print, as an army and navy irresistible and disdaining pre- 
vention ; with all which their great and terrible ostentation, they 
did not in all their sailing round about England so much as sink 
or take one ship, barque, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even 
burn so much as one sheep-cote on this land.” 


^YNorsis OF Events betw^een the Defeat of the Spanish 

Armada, A.D. 1568, and the Battle of Blenheim, A.D. 

1704. 

A.D. 1594. Henry IV. of France conforms^to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and ends the civil wars that had long desolated 
France. 

1598. Philip II. of Spain dies, leaving a ruined navy and an 
exhausted kingdom. 

1603. Death of Glucen Elizabeth. The Scotch dynasty of the 
Stuarts succeeds to the throne of England. 

1619. Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 

1024-1642. Cardinal Richelieu is minister lof France. He 
breaks the power of the nobility, reduces the Hu^enots to com- 
plete* subjection, and by aiding the Protestant German princes 
in the latter part of the Thirty Years’ War, he humiliates 
Prnnce’s^ancient rival, Austria. ^ 

1630. Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, marches intotJer- 
^ vS&ay 4,0* the assistance of the Protestants, who y^ere i^early 
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crushed by the Austrian armies. He gains several great victo- 
ries, and, after his death, ^ Sweden, under his statesmen and gen- 
erals, continues to take a leading part in the war. 

1640. Portugal throws off' the Spanish yoke ; and the house 
of Braganza begins to reign. 

1642. Commencement of the civil war in England between 
cCharles 1. and his Parliament. 

^1648. The Thirty Years’ War in Germany ended by the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

» 1653. Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of England. 

1660. Restoration of the Stuarts to the English throne. 

1661. Louis XIV. takes the administration of affairs in France 
into his own hands. 

1667—1668. Louis XIV. makes war on Spain, and conquers 
a large part of the Spanish Netherlands. 

1672. Louis makes war upon Holland, and almost overpow- 
ers it. Charles II., of England, is his pensioner, and England 
helps the French in their attacks upon Holland until 1674. He- 
roic resistance of the Dutch under the Prince of Orange. 

1674. Louis conquers Franchc-Comte. 

1679. Peace of Nimeguen. 

1681. Louis invades and occupies Alsace. 

1082. Accession of Peter the Great to the throne of Russia. 

1685. Louis commences a merciless persecution of his Prot- 
estant subjects. 

1688. The glorious Revolution in England. Expulsion of 
James II. William of Orange is made King of England. James 
takes refuge at the French court, and Louis undertakes to restore 
him. General war in the west of Europe. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. Charles XII. becomes King of 
Sweden. 

1700. Charles II., of Spain, dies, having bequeathed his do- 
minions to Philip of Anjou, Louis XIV. *s grandson. Defeat of 
the Russians at. Narva by Charles XII. 

1701. William III. forms a “ Grand Alliance” of Austria, the 
Empire, the United Provinces, England, and other powers, against 
France. 

1702. King William dies; but his successor, CLueetf -Anne, 

adlieres tS the Grand Alliance, and war is proclaimed against 
Fraifce. * ^ • 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, A.D. 1704 . 

• 

The'decisive blow struck at Blenheim resounded through every part of 
Buropt' : it’ at once destroyed the vast fabric of power which it had taken 
jjouis XIV'., aided by the talents of Turenne and the genius of Vauban, so 
long to construct. — Alison. 

Tiiorcni more slowly moulded and loss imposingly vast than 
the empire of Napoleon, the power which Louis XIV. had ac- 
quired and was acquiring at thc*commeucernent of the eighteenth 
century was almost equally menacing to the general liberties 
ol‘ Europe. If tested hy the amount 'pvnnxuivnl aggraiidize- 
inent wliich each procured for France, the ambition of the royal 
Hourhon was more successful than were the enterprises of the 
inij)i‘rial Corsican. All the provinces that Bonaparte conquered 
were rtuil again from France within twenty years from the date 
when the verj^ earliest of them Avas acquired. France is not 
stronger hy a single city or a single a(*re for all the devastating 
wars of 1 lie Consulate and the Empire. But she still possesse.^ 
Craiiche-Comte, Alsace, and part of Flanders. 8hc has still the 

ended boundaries which Louis XTY. gave her ; and the royal 
Spanish marriages a few years ago provet^clearly Iioav enduring 
has beini the political influence which the arts and arms of 
France’s “ Craiid Monarque*’ obtained for iier southward of the 
Pyrenees. 

When Louis XIV. took the reins of government into Ins ow^n 
hands, after the death of Cardinal IWazarin, there w^as a union 
of ahilily w ith opportunity such as France had not seen since the 
(lays of Charlemagne. Moreover, Louis’s career w\as no hrief 
one. For upw^ard of forty years, for a ])eriod nearly equal to the 
duration of Charlemagne’s reign, Louis steadily Ibllow^cd an ag- 
gressive and a generally succe.«sful policy. Ho passed a long 
youiU and manhood of triumph before the military genius of Marl- 
horoL'jgh made him acquainted wdth humiliation and defeat. The 
gre^t Blburhon lived too long. He should not have qiitstayod Sur 
English kings, one liis dcjiendciil, dames II., tiic •other his 

M . • . 
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antagonist, William III. Had he died when they died, his rcMgn 
W'ould be cited as iinequaled in the French annals for ils 
perity. But he lived on to see his armies beaten, liis cities (Mp- 
tured, and his kingdom w^asted year after year by disastrous m iir. 
It is as if Cdiarlcmagnc had survived to be defeatt'd ])y the T^orih- 
inen, and to witness the misery and .shame that actually i'el! to 
the lot of his descendants. 

Still. Louis XIV. had forty years of success : and from the per- 
manence of tlieir fruits, wc may judge what tlu* results would 
have been if the last fifteen years of his reign had been ecpially 
fortunate. Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe might at 
this day sufl’er under the effect of French coiupiests resemhliug 
those of Alexander in extent, and those of the Homans in dura- 
bility. * 

When Louis XIV. began to govern, he found all the materials 
for a strong government ready to his hand. Eichelieu had com- 
pletely tamed the turbulent spirit of the French nol)ility, and had 
subverted the “ imperium in im])erio ' of the lJuguenots. The 
faction of the Frondeurs in Mazarin s lime had had the efh'ct of 
making the Parisian Parliament utterly hateful and contem])tihle 
in the eyes of the nation. The ^Xssernblies of the States-fTeneral 
were obsolete. Tht royal authority alone remained. The king 
was the state. Louis knew his position. He fearlessly avowed 
it, and he fearlessly acted up to it.* 

Not only was his government a strong one, but the country 
which he governed wj^s strong — strong in its geographical situa- 
tion, in the compactness of its territory, in the number and mar- 
tial .spirit of its inhabitants, and in their complete and undivided 
nationality Louis liad neither a Hungary nor an Ireland in his 
dominions. 1'he civil war in the Cevennes was caused solely by 
his own ])crfcecuting intolerance ; and that did not occur till late 
in his reign, when old age had made his bigotry more gloomy, 
and had given fanaticism the mastery over jirudence. 

Like Xapoleonpn after times, Louis XiV. saw clearly that the 
great wants of France were “ ships, colonies, and commerce.” 
But Louis did m'ore than see these wants : by the aid of his g^eat 
minister, Colbert, he supplied them. One of the surest proofs of 

JJ^“Qiiand Louis XIV. dit, ‘ I/Klat, e'est moi il n’y eul dans CcUo 
paroled ni erifturc, ni vantere, inais la simple enunciulion d'uii fan*’" — 
Michelet; HtUvire ModernCt vol. li , p. 106. 
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the genius of Louis was his skill in iliidiiig out genius in others, 
and his promptness in calling it into ‘action. Under him, Lou- 
vois organized, Turenne, Conde, Villars, and Berwick led the ar- 
mies ol’ Franco, and Vauban fortified her frontiers. Throiigh- 
oiil his reign, French diplomacy was marked hy skillfulness and 
activity, and also hy comprehensive far-sightedness, such as the 
re])resenlJilives of no other nation posse.ssed. Guizot's lestimoii}; 
to llie Vigor that was displayed llirougli every branch of Louis 
X<V. ’s' government, and to the extent to Mliich France at present 
IS indebted to him, is remarkabJe. lie sa^s that, “taking the 
public services of every kind, the finances, the departments of 
.roads and ])ublic works, the military administration, and all the 
establislmnnils which belong to every branch of a dminisi ration, 
there is not one tliat will not lu*found lo have liad its origin, il.s 
dcvelo])men*1, or its greate.^t fieilection under tlie reign of Louis 
XIV."* And lie ]K)ints out to ns that ‘“the go\ernmen1 of Louis 
XIV. was the iirst that presented itself to the e\es of Europe* as 
a power acting ujion sure grounds, wliicli liad not to disjnite its 
existence witli inward enemies, but was at ease iis to its territory 
and its jieople, and solely occu})ied witli the task of administer- 
ing government, projierly so called. All the Rurojiean goveni- 
iiients liad been jireviously tlirowii into incessant wars, wiiich de- 
]>rned them of all security as Avell as of all leisure, or so pestered 
by internal ])artics or antagonists that their time Avas passed in 
fighting for existence. The goveinmeiit of Louis XIV. Ava.s the 
fii>t to ajijiear as a bu.sy, lliriving adiiiinisy'atiun of allairs, as a 
power at once definitive and ]»rogressive, which was not alraid 
to iniKliA'^ate, bccau.se it could reckon securely on the i'uture. 

, There have been, in fact, very fcAV governineiits ccjiially iniiova- 
tiiig. Comjiare it Avith a guveriiineiit ol’ the same nature, the 
• unmixed monavidiy ol' Philip 11. in Spain ; it Avas Inore absolute 
than that of Louis XIV., and yet it Avas far les.s regular and tran- 
quil. UoAV did Philip JI. succeed in eslabllshiiig absolute poAver 
in Spain ? By sidling all aeli\ily hi the country’, opposing him- 
self to OA^ery sjieeies of ami‘liorution, and reiidi‘ring tlic state of 
^ Spain completely stagnant. The government of "Louis XIV., on 
the contrary, exhibited alacrity for all^sorts of innovations, and 
show'.ei itself favorable to the progress of letters, arts, AA’calth — 
in sliortj^f civilization. TJiis Avas the veritable camsitof its*pr*e- 
“ lliblury ol European Civilization,” Lecture IB 
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poiwlcrauce in Europe, which arose to such a pilcli, that it be- 
came the type of a f^overnriient not only to soveveijjns, but also to 
nations, duriii|^ the seventeenth century.” 

While France was thus strong and united in herself, and ruled 
by a martial, an ambitious, and (with all his faults) an enlij^lit- 
eued and high-spiriled Rivereign, what liluroj)eaiL })ower was 
there fit to cope with her or keep her in check ? 

“As to (Tcrmauy, the ambitious projects of the German branch 
of Austria had been entirely defeated, the peace of the em])ire 
♦ had been restored, and ahiio.^t a new constitution formed, or an 
old revived, by the treaties of Westphalia : naff, the i)npcriaL 
{■a^lr tn/a nof nnhf fat /rn , imi Urr irvrv tH pprd 

As to Spain, the Sj)ani‘'h branch of the Austrian house had 
sunk equally low. Fliili]) 11, kAt hi-^ suf*c(‘ssors a mint'd mon- 
archy. He left them somt'thmg worse : he left them his e\am- 
])le and his principles oV govt'rniiKMit. founded in ambition, in 
pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all the ])edantrv of stalt'.t 
It is not, therelbrt*, to be wondere<l at, that France, in the first 
war ol’ Louis XIV,, despised tin* o}>positit)n of both branches of 
the once i»rcdomiiiant house of Austria. Indeed, in Gt*rmany, 
the French king aetjuired allies amouii' the jirinces of the emjiire 
against the emperor himself, lie liad a still strongt'i* siqqiort in 
Austria’s misgovernmeut ol’ h(*r own subjects. Tlie words of Ik)- 
lingbroke on this arc remarkable, and some of them sound as if 
written within the last three year.«. Jlolingbroki' says, “ ll was 
not merely the want cl’ cordial co-operation among the jirinces of 
the em]iire that disabled the eiiijicror from acting with vigor in 
the cause of his I'amily then, nor that lias rendered the lidusc of 
Austria a dead weight iqion all her allies ever since. Ihgotry, 

Dolingjbroke, vol li , p 378. Lord PuhngbroKe’s “Loiters on ibc Use 
of History,'’ and Ins “ Sketeb of the History anil State (»f Lur(»])C,” alioimd 
wiili remarks on Loins XiV. and Ins cunlemjioraries, of wlmdi the siil>- 
stance is as sound as the sUle is beaut itul. Unfortunately, like all Ins 
(jthcr works, they tontain also a large proportion of sopbi.'^lry and iinsrep- 
rcseiitation. 7'bo best test to use before wc adopt any opinion or asser- 
tion of BolingbroVic’s, is to consider whether iii wniing it he was think- 
ing either of Sir Robert Walpole or of Revealed Religion. When,, cither 
<»f these objects of bis hatred was before his mind, he scrupled at^no arti- 
fi#e pr exaggeration that might serve the purpose of Ins malignity. -On 
niobt other f.ccasions he may be followed with advantage, as he always 
may bp read’with pleasure. t Bolingbroke, vol. ik, p, 31 8* 
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iiiid its inseparable companion, crnelty, as well as the lyranny 
and avarice ol* the court of Vienna, 'created in those da\s, and 
Jias maintained in ours, almost a perpetual diversion of ihc im- 
j)orial arms from all efi'ectual opposition to France. / mean to 
spnrk of the troubles in IJ uu^u.nj. Wluitcrer they berume in 
their j)roy;ress, they trrre caused originally by ihc iisurpa turns 
and jwrsccutions of the emperor ; and when the J-lnngariaifs 
irrre railed rebels Jirst, they irere railed so f(u' vo other reason 
than this, that they irould 'not he sla.res. The dominion oi the 
ciij])eror hein^ less supportable than that of the Turks, this un- 
dnil>})y peojile opencfl a door to the latter to infest the empire, in- 
tend of makinp: their country, wliat it had been before, a har- 
rier a^rainsl the Ottoman j)ower. France became a sure thou^di 
M^civt ally ol the Turks as utdl as the Hnnj^arians, and lias Ibuiid 
lici jK'count in it liy keepin*^ the emperor in perjietual nlnrins on 
that side, while she has ravaf*‘ed the empire and the Low Couii- 
Ines on the olhar.’** 

11, alter liavin^’ seem tlie imliecility of (h*rmany and Spain 
^ fiiriiiiist the FraiK^e of Louis we turn to the two only re- 

maining Kurojiean ]}o\vers ot* any iin])ortance at that time, to 
J'hi^land and to llolland, w'e (ind the ])osition of our ow'n connlry 
as to European politics, from 1()(>U to lf)^S, most painful to Ciai- 
template , nor is our external history duriiifr the last twelve years 
ol tlie cifjhtecMith century by any means satisfactory to national 
]»ride, llioujyrh it is infinitely Jess shameful tlian that of the i»re- 
cedniir twenly-ei^ht years. From IdOO tc•H)f)^, ‘‘ p]n«rhiud, by 
the return of the Stuarts, w'ns reduced to a nullity.” The words 
lire .^^ichelet^<,t and, thouo:h severe, they are just. They are, in 
l.'iet, not severe euou*rh ; for when En"laml, under her restored 
dynasty of the Stuarts, did lake any ])art in European polities, 
hi‘r conduct, or rather her kind’s conduct, "was almost invariably 
wicked and dishonorable. 

Boliiifr broke rightly says that, previous to the revolution of 
16^y, during the whole progress that Louis made toward 

Ju*(piiriiig such exorbitant powder as gave him w’ ell-grounded 
h()p(is of acquiring at last to liis family the Sjianisli monarcliy, 
England had been either an idle speelalor ol Avhat passed on the 
CyntilTeut, or a faint and uncertain ally against France, or^a 

* Boliiigbroke, vol. li., p. 397. 

t “ Histoire Moderne,’’ vol. ii., p. 106 . 
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warm and sure ally on her side, or a partial mediator between 
her and ihc powers confederated together in their common de- 
fense. But though the court of England submitted to abet thc- 
usurpations ol’ PVance, and the King of England stooped to be 
her pensioner, the crime was not national. On the contrary, the 
nation cried out loudly against it even while it was comniit- 
fing.* 

Eolland alone, of all the European powers, opposed IVom tl,ie 
very hegiiniing a steady and unil’omi resistance to the aiiihition 
and })ow(‘r of the French king. It was against Holland that the 
fiercest attacks of France were made, and. though often appar- 
ently on tin* evt* of comj)l<*te success, they were always ultimate- 
ly liailled hy the stubborn bravery of the Dutch, and tin* heroism 
of their irreat leader, AVilliam of Orange. AYheu he becann* King 
of England, tlie power of this country was thrown decidedly into 
the scale against France ; but thou£rii the contest was thus ren- 
dered les^ unequal, though AViiliam acted throughout with in- 
vincibh* iiriuu('>s, like a jiatriot and a hero,"t France had the 
gen(‘ral >u])eriorily in every Avar and in every treaty ; and the 
corimieuc(*irient of the (*igliteenth century found tlie Ja.st league 
again>1 her dissolved, all the forces of tlie (‘onfederates against 
her dispersed, and many disbanded : Avliilc France* continued 
armed, Avitb her A’et(;ran Ibrces by .«ea and land increased, and 
held in readiness to act on all .«iides, Avhenever the opportunity 
should arise for seizing on tlie irreat priz(*s which, from tlie wry 
beginning' of his reigif, had never been lo.st sight of by her king. 

This IS not the place for any narratiA^e of the first essay which 
Louis XIV"^. mfide of his poAver in the Avar ol’ l()f)7 : of his rapid 
concpiest of Flanders and Franclic-Comte : ol’tlu* tn*aty of Aix- 
la-tMiajielle, which “Avas notliing more than a composition be- 
tAveen the bully and the bulli<*d of his attack on Holland in 
1072 ; of the districts and barrier towns of the S]»anish Xether- 
lands, which AA'cre secured to him by the treaty of JSimeguen in 
1()7 m ; of hoAV, a^j’ter this treaty, he “continued to a^cx both Spain 
and the enijhre, and to extend liis coinpiests in the Loav Chnin- 
tries and on the Rhine, both by the p<‘u and the sword : how he 
took Luxembourg by forev, stole Strasburg, and bought Casal 
othowlhe h‘agu(* of A ugshurg Avas fv)rm(*d against hnn^in lO^iO 
and the elSction of William of Orange to the Eiiglisli tlH'ohc in 

*, Belin|j|l)rokc, vol. ii., p. 418. t Ibid., p. 404. t Ibid*, ps 390.*' 
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1088 g:avc a new spirit to the opposition which France encount- 
cri*(l : ol'.tlic loii^ and checkered war'that followed, in which the 
J'rench armies were greiierally victorious on the Continent, though 
liih fleet was beaten at La Hogue, and his dependent, James II., 
was defeated at the Boyne ; or of the treaty of Ryswick, which 
lell VraiK^e in possession of Roussillon, Artois, and Strasburg, 
A\ Inch gave Europe no security against her claims on the SpaA- 
\>\] Mic(i(*ssion, and wdiicli Louis regarded as a Irucc, to^ain 
hrea1 Imig-liriK* before a inor(‘ decisive struggle. Tt must be borne 
in mind that llie amlntion of Louis in these wars was two-fold. 

Ji had its imin(*dia1e Jind its ulterior objects. Its immediate ob- 
- jicl Mas to conquer and annex to p’rance th(‘ neighlioring prov- 
1 net's and Iomuis that Avere most convenient for the increase of 
lier strength ; but the ulterior ^object of Louis, from the time of 
his marriage to the Spanish Infanta in 1659, 'was to acquire for 
the liouse ol Bourbon the whole empire of Spain. A formal re- 
nunciation ol all right to the Spanish succession had been made 
at the time of the marriage : but such renunciations w^erc never 
of any practical elieci, and many casuists and jurists of the age 
even lu'ld them to be intrinsically void. As the time passed on, 
and the prosp<‘ct of Charles II. of Spain dying wdihout lineal heirs 
hi'came more and more certain, so did the claims of the house of 
Hoiij 1)011 to the Spanish crown after his death become matters of 
uro-eiit interest to IVeiich ambition on the one hand, and to the 
father jiowers of Europe on the other. At h'ligth tbe^ unhappy 
Kinir of Spain died. By his will he appointed Philip, duke of 
Anjou, one of Louis XIV. ’s grandsons, to succeed him on the 
throne of Sjiaiii, and strictly forbade any partition of his domin- 
khis. Louis w ell knew'^ that a' general European war Avould fol- 
low' if he accepted ibr his house the erowm thus bequeathed. But 
h(‘ liad })eeii preparing for this crisis throughout his reign. He 
si'iit liis grandson into Spain as King Philip V. of that countr 5 % 
addressing to him, on his departure, the memorable words, “ There 
are no longer any Pyrenees.'’ , 

The empire, which iio\v received the grandson of Louis as its 
king, com])rised, besides Spain itscli', the stron'gest part of the 
X el h('r lands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples., the principality of Milan, 
and. i^her possessions in Italy, the Philippines and AJaiiilla Isl- 
^ ands in* Asia, and in the New World, besides Cf^liforiiiJl and 
,VJ^ri^* »the greatest part of Central and of Southmi ‘America. 
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Philip was well received in Madrid, where he was crowned as 
King Philip V. in the beginning of 17 j 01. The distant portions 
of his empire sent in their adliesioii ; and the house of Bourbon, 
either by its French or Spanish troops, now had occupation both 
of the kingdom of Francis I., and of the fairest and amplest por- 
tions of the empire of the great rival of Francis, Charles Y! 

< Loud was the wrath of Austria, whose princes were the rival 
elaipiants of the Bourbons for the empire of Spain. The indig- 
nalion of our William III., though not equally loud, was far more 
deep and energetic. By his exertions, a league against tlui house 
of Bourbon was formed between England, Holland, and the Aus-, 
triaii eni])eror, which was sub.seqiienlly joined by the Kings of 
Portugal and Prussia, by the Duke of i^^avoy, and by Denmark. 
Indeed, the alarm throughout Etirope was now' general aiitJ ur- 
gent. It w'as evident that Louis aimed at consolidating France 
and the Spanish dominions into one preponderating empire. At 
the moment wdien Philip w'as departing to take possijssion of 
Spain, Louis had issued lellcrs-patent in his favor to the eii’ect 
of preserving his rights to the tlirone of France. And Louis hail 
himsell’ obtained possession of the important frontier of the Span- 
ish Netlnudands W'ith its numerous fortified cities, Avdiicli w'ere 
given up to his troops under pretense of securing tliem ibr tlie 
5 'oung King of Spain. Whether tlie formal union of the two 
crowns w'as likely to take place speedily or not, it was evident 
that the resources of the wdiole Spanish monarchy were now 
virtually at the P>cn(;h king's disjiosal. 

The peril that seemed to menace the empire, England, Hol- 
land, and the other independent powers, is W'ell summed up by 
Alison. “ Spain had threatened the liberties of Euro]»e in the 
end of the sixteenth century, France had all hut overthrow'u 
them in the clbse of the seventeenth. AVhat hope w'as there of 
their being able to make head against tliein both, united imdor 
such a monarch as Louis XIV. ? '* 

Our knowledge of the decayed .stale into wdiich the Spanish 
power had fallen ought not to make us regard their alarms as chi- 
merical. Spain possessed enormous resources, and her strength 
was capable of being regenerated by a vigorous ruler. We shoidd 
remember what Alberoni eflected even after the close of tke w^ar 
of^uccessic^. By w^hat that minister did in a few 3 "ears,^w e may 
♦‘“Military History of the Duke of Marlborough,” p. 
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judge what Louis XIV. would have done in resloriug the mari- 
time and military power .of that great country, which nature had 
so largcdy gifted, and wdiich man’s misgoverimieut has so de- 
based. 

The death of King William, on the &th of March, 1702, at 
fust* seemed likely to paralyze the league against France ; “for, 
notwithstanding the ill succe.ss with which he made w’ar gcin^r- 
ally, he aa .'is looked upon as tlie sole centre of union that could 
K(‘e]i together the great confederacy then forming : and how 
much the French feared from his life had appeared a few years 
hefore, in the extravagant and indecent joy they expresst‘d on a 
false re]K>rt of liis death. A short lime showed how vain lh(‘ 
I'ears of some, and the hojies of others were."^* (Tlneeii Anne, 
within three days after her ^c^cession. went downi to the House 
of Lords, and there declared her resolution to support the meas- 
ures planned by her predec(‘ssor, who' had heen “ tlie great snp- 
])ort, not oi4y of* these kingdoms, hut of all Europe.” Anne w'as 
married to Frince i.ieorge of Denmark, and hy her accession to 
the Eiiglisli throne the conlederacy against Louis obtained the aid 
of the troo])s of Denmark ; but Anne’s strong attachment to one 
of her finnale friends led to far more important advantages to tlu‘ 
anti-(Tallican conlederacy than the acquisition of many armies, 
for it gave them MAiiLiioiioriai as their ca])tain general. 

There are lew' successful commanders on whom Fame has 
shone so unwillingly as u}»on John FiiurchiJl, duke of Marlbor- 
ough, prince of tin* Holy Eoman Einjii^’C, victor ol Illenheim, 
liamilhes, Uudenarde, and l^lal])hu|uet, caj)tor of Liege, Bonn, 
Lindnirg, Landau, (ihent, Bruges, Antwerp, Oudenarde, Ostend, 
Menin, Denderinonde, Ath, Jjilie, Tournay, Mons, Douay, Aire, 
Bethune, and Bmiehain ; wdio never fought a l)attle that he did 
not. win, and never hesh'ged a plaei^ that he did not take. Marl- 
horoiigh's own character is tlic eause ol this. .Military glory 
may, and too often does, dazzle both conlemporarics and poster- 
ity, until the eriiiu's as well as the viees ol heroes are lorixotteii. 
But even a few stains of ])ersoual ineaiiiie.<s w’ill dim a soldier’s 
reputation irrejiarably ; and Marlhorongh’s fadlls W’ere ol a })e- 
culiarly base and mean order. Our feelings tow'ard historieol 
jierswiages arc in this respect like our leeliiigs toward private 
aoquahitanees. There are actions of that shabby^iiaturtt, iliat, 
* Bolingbroke, vol. ii , p 4 to. 4 
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lu)Avev( 1 * ini!(*/!i they may Ix' outweighed by a man's good deeds 
on a ^^(‘jier.'il e.'*lim:ile ol‘ his eharaeler, we never e.'ui leel any 
eoi'diai liking 1‘ur llie pcMsoii who has onec hi*en gnilly of them. 
Thus, Avith respeel 1o the Duke ol’ Marlborough, it goes against 
our feelings to admire the man wdio owed his first adA'^ancement 
in life to ihe court favor Avhich he and his family acquired 
through his sister hccoriiing one of the mistresses of the Duke of 
York. It is repnlsi\'c to kinw that Marlborough laid the foun- 
dalion of his Avealth by being the ])aid lover ot‘ one ol' the fair 
«.iid hail 1‘aA'oriles of Charles JJ.* His treachery, and his in- 
gratitude to his })atron and benefactor, James II., stand out in. 
dark relief even in that age of thankless perfidy. He Avas al- 
most equally di^loyal to his new master, King AVilliam : and a 
more uu-Eiiglish act can not be recorded than (hHlol]diin's and 
Marlborough’s betrayal to the French court in 10^)1 of the ex- 
YJedition then designed against Ilrest. a ]>iece of treachery M’hich 
caused some hundreds of English soldiers and sailor® to be help- 
lessly slaughtered on the beach in Canieret Hay. 

It is, hoAvever, only in his military career that we IniA'c iioaa’^ to 
consider him ; and there arc very few generals, of eitlier ancient 
or modern times, Avhose campaigns Avill bear a coin])arison Avith 
those of Marlborough, either for the masterly skill AviUi Avhich 
they AA^ere planned, or for llic bold yet prudent energy Avith 
which each plan Avas carried into execution. Marlborough had 
seiwed Avhile young under Tnrenne. and had obtained the mark- 
ed praise of that greaj. tact ician. It Avoiild U' diliicult, indeed, 
to name a single quality Avhich a general ought to liaA^e, and 
with Avhich JIarlborough Avas not eminently gifted. AVliat prin- 
ci])ally attracted the notice of’ couteiiqioraries an as the inijierturb- 
able evenness of his s])irit. Voltairef says of him, 

“He had, to a degree ahoA^c all other generals of his time, 
that calm courage in tin* mid^t of tumult, that S(*renity of soul 
in danger, which the Engli>h call a roo! Jiraj/ |que les Anglais 
appellent cold head, tetr J n)idc\, and it Avas, ]»erha])s, this (pial- 
it}', the gr<*atest gift of nature for comnian<l, Avhicli ibriiKuly gave 

ff 

* Marlborough might plead the exanqile ofS^lln in tins fJompare' tli<‘ 
anecdote in I*Iiitarcli about Sylla \vln-n Aouiig and Nu-opoli.s. Ktnvi^c 
EVTZi^m) dt •)vvaiKnr, and the aiicedole about Marlborougli :nii) llie Duchess 
of Cleveland, |».)ld l>y Lord Chesterfield, arul cited lu Macaulay’s “ Histo- 
ry,” vol. i ."p 4r>l. + “.Sieclp dc Louis Qiiat^nze.’* .> 
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tl){‘ En»>Hsh so many advantages over the French in the plains 
ol Poicliers. and A »inconil.’i 

Kini^ William's knowledge of ivlarl borough’s liijrh abilities, 
ihonirli he knew his laithl ess ness cipially well, is said to have 
caused iliat soveveijrn in his last illness to recommend Marlbor- 
oinrfi to liis successor as the fittest person to command her ar- 
mies : but Marlboroufrh’s favor wdth the new queen, by mesyis 
of Ills vile, was so liijjli, lliat he wuis certain of obtaining the 
hijiliol- laiiployment : and lln^ w^ar airainst Louis opened to him 
a iiloriou" llieatre lor the disjday of those military talents, which 
. he had ]»r(‘\ ioiisly nnly had an opportunity of exercising in a sub- 
onlmal(‘ elia racier, and on far less eonspieuous scein^s. 

fl(‘ was not only made captain general of the English forces 
at home and abroad, but smdf Avas tlie authority of England in 
the conneil ol tlic tlraiid Alliaiiee, and Marlborough was so 
skilled in winning golden opinions IVom all whom he met with, 
lliat, on his reaching the Hague, he w'as received with trans- 
])orts of joy by the Dutch, and it w^as agreed by the heads of 
lliat republic, and the minister of the emperor, that Marlborough 
sliould have the chief command of all the allied armies. 

It must, indeed, in jiistiee to Marlborough, be borne in mind, 
that, mere military skill was by no means all that w^as required 
ot Inm 111 this arduous and invidious station. Had it not been 
fnr lii.s unrivaled patience and sweetness of temper, and his mar- 
velous ability in diseeniing the character of those whom he had 
to act with, his intnitive jierceptioii of^ those wdio w'^ere to be 
tJioroughJy trusted, and of those wlio wxu*e to be amused with 
th(‘*iiiere semblance of respect and conlideuce ; had not Marl- 
borough possessed and einjiloyetl, while at the head ol the allied 
armies, all ihe qualilicatious of a polished courtier and a great 
statesman, lie never would have led the allied armies to the 
Jhmube. The confederacy would not have held together for a 
single year. His great political adversary, Bolingbrokc, does 
him anijile justice here. Bolingbrokc, after referring to the loss 
W'liicli Iving William’s deatli seemed to inllict on the cause of 
tlvj allies, observes tliat, “ By his death, the •Duke of Marlbor- 
ough w as raised to the lieud of the army, and, indeed, ol the con- 
.ftHh^acy ; wliere lie, a news a private man, a subject, acquired 
liy' merit and by maiiagcmeni a more dccidinj? yilJiieiu'e than 
••higji Virth, confirmed authority, and even the c 4 fow^ 4 i ot Great 
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Britain had griven to Kiii^ William. Not only all the parts of 
that vast machine, the Grand Alliance, were kept more coinj»act 
and entire, hut a more rapid and vigrorous motion was driven to 
the whole ; and, instead of languishing and disastrous campaigns, 
we saw every scene of the war full of action. All those* where- 
in he ai)peared, and many of those wherein he was not tlu*ii an 
a(;lor, hut ahettor, howev(*r, of their action, were crownerl \Niih 
the most triumphant success. 

‘‘ f take with pleasure this opportunity of doing justice to that 
f:i^'at man, whose faults ] knew, whose virtues I admired ; and 
vehose memory, as the greatest general and the greatest riiinisU*!' 

I iiat our country, or perhaps any other, has produced, 1 Innior.’’^ 

War was formally d(*clared hy the allies against Frain*e on 
the 4tli of May, 1702. The principal scenes of its o[)(‘raliou 
were, at first, Flanders, llie Gjiper Rliine, and North Italy. 
Marlborough headed the allied troops in Fland(*rs during the 
first two years of the war, and took some tow’iis from the enemy, 
hut nothing decisive occurred. Nor did any actions of iiuport- 
au{*e take ])lace during this ])eriod between the rival armies in 

I I illy. But ill the centre of that line from north to south, from 
ihe mouth of the Scheldt to the mouth of the Po, along winch 
the war was carried on, Ihe generals of* Louis XJ V". aecpiired 
advantages in 1703 which threatened one chit*f mernher of the 
Grand Alliance with utter destruction. .France had ohiaiued 
Bie important assistance of Bavaria as ln‘r confederate in tin* 
war. The elector of this ]iow(*rful German state made liimself 
master of tlie strong fortre>s of Ulni. and opened a eoimuunica- 
lion with the French aniiie.< on the Tapper Bliine. B} this Jtuie- 
lioii, the troops of Louis were enabled to assail tin; emjieror in tin; 
very heart of Germany. In the autumn of tlie year 1703, the 
combined armies of the elector and French king com])li*te]y de- 
feated the Imperialists in Bavaria: and in the iollowaiiir w'iuter 
they made themselves masters of the important cities of Augs- 
burg and Passau. . iMean while the French army of tin* Ujiner 
Rhine and Moselle had beaten the allied armies opposed to them, 
and taken Treves and Landau. At the same time, the discon- 
tents in Hungary with Austria again broke out into ojien iiiSur- 
rection, so as to distract the attention and complete the terAr’ofi 
the emperor ^nd his council at Vienna. 

* Bolingbroke, vol. ii , p. 445. 
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Louis XIV. ordered the next campaij^ii 1o he couinieiiced by 
his tj’oops ou a scale of {rraiideur aiM with a boldness oi‘ enter- 
prise such as even Napoleon’s military scdiernes have seldoni 
equaled. On the extreme left of the line of the war, in the 
Netherlands, the French armies were to act only on the defens- 
ive. * The I'ortresses in the hands of the French there were so 
niaiiY and so strong, that no serious impression seemed likely to 
be mad(‘ by the allies on the French frontier in that quart er^diir- 
in^^ out* caiiipaifru, and that one cainjuii'^n w'as to ^ive Fraii(‘e 
such triniiiplis elsewhere as w^ould (it was luqied) determine the 
.war. ]i;Lr<»e detachments were therefore to be made from lhe 
FkuicIi ibree in Flanders, and they were to be led by Mai^hal 
VjlJeroy to the Moselle and Upyier Rhine. The Freneli aimy 
already in the neighborhood ol^those rivers was to march under 
Mar.shal Tallard tliroufrh the Black Forest, and join the Elector 
ol Bavaria, and the French troojis thtit were already with the 
elector under Marshal Marsin. Meanwhile the French army of 
Italy was to advance throuf^h the Tyrol into Austria, and the 
whole Ibrces were to combine hetween the Danube and the Inn. 
A stroll" body of troops w'as to be disjiatehed into Hungary, to 
and organize the insurgents in tiial kingdom ; and the 
French "rand army of the Danube was then in collecUid anil 
liTe^Is1ible mi"ht to march u]K)n Vienna, and dictate terms of 
]ieiice to the emperor. Hi"h military "cnius Avas shoAvn in the 
Ihrmalion of this ])hin, but it Avas met and bailled by a p^cnius 
hisrher still. • 

Marlborou"h had Avatched, Avith the deepest anxiety, the pro"- 
re>.s of tlie j’rench arms on tire Rhine and in BaA’^aria, and he 
saw the I'ulilily ol' carryin" on a Avar of posts and sieves in Flan- 
d(‘rs, Avbile death-blows to the empire Avere beiu" dealt on the 
Danube. He resolved, therefore, to let the Avar in Flanders lan- 
fiuish for a year, Avhile he moved Avith all the disposable forces 
that he could collect to the central scenes of decisive operations, 
l^neh a march aa’us in itself diflicull ; but Marlhprough had, in the 
tirst instance, to overcome the still pfreater dilficulty ol obtaininp;’ 
the .consent and cheerful co-operation of the allies, especially ol 
the Dutch, Avhosc frontier it was prop^ised thus to deprive ol the. 
hu'pfei^part of the force AA’hich had hitherto been its protection. 
Fortunately, amonpr the many slothful, the manyn foolish, the 
uujfiijf tisnid, and the not few treacherous rulers, statestnen, and 
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grenerals of diflbroiit nations with whom he had 1o deal, there 
AA(‘re two men, eminent boHi in ahilily and inle^rrily. m iio eiilered 
fully into Marllioroutrh's projects, and wlio, lium the si at ions 
whieb tliey oecnjned, were enabled materially to forward them. 
One ol' these was the Dutch statesman Heinsius, wlio had been 
the cordial supporter of King- William, and who now, with erjnal 
7f>D.\ and good faith, supported Marlborough in the eoniicils of the 
allies ; the other was the celebrated general, Prinee bhigene, 
whom the Ansirian cabinet had recalled IVom llie Italian frontier 
If) take tile command ol* one of the em})oror's armies in fiermany. 
To these two gr(*at men. and a lew more. Marlborough eonmmni-, 
ealed his plan i'n‘ely and unreservedly ; but to the general eonn- 
cils of his allies ho only disclosed part of his daring scheme, lie 
pro[)osed to the Dutcli tliat he ?:hoiild march irom Flanders to 
the Uj)])er Khine and Moselle with the llritish troojis and part 
ol the Ibreign anxiliarii's, and comuumce vigorous ojierations 
against the French armies in that quarter, Mhile (-ieneral Auver- 
qnerque, with tin* Dutch and the remainder ol' the auxiliaries, 
riiaintained a defensive war in the Netherlands. Havinsr udlli 
difliculty obtained the consent of the Dutch to this jiortion of his 
proj(‘et, he exercised the same diplomatic zeal, with the same suc- 
cess, in urging the King of Prussia, and olluu* princes (»l the empire, 
to increase the luimher of the troojis which they su]>]»!icd, and to 
post tliem ill places convenient for liis own ini ended m()^emen1s 
Marlborough eoiiimcnced hi.s eel<*hra1fj(l march on the FJthol’ 
May. The army wh^oli he was to lead had been assembled h\ 
his brother, (Toneral Cliurehill. at Bedhurg. not I'ar from Maes- 
trieht, on the Meuse ; it included sixteen thousand Jhiglish lroo})^, 
and eonsist(*d of lifty-oiie battalions ol loot, and ninety-t v\ o squad- 
rons of horse. Marlborough was to eulleet and join with him on 
his march the troops of Prussia, Luneburg, and Hesst*, quart(*re(I 
on the Bbiiie, and eleven Duleh battalions llnil were stationed 
at Kothweil.*' Tie liad only rnarelied a single day, when tin- 
series of interrujijions, complaints, and n-qui.'ilions I'rom the oilier 
leaders of the allii*s began, to which lie seemed suhji-i-h-d through- 
out Ills enterprise*, and whitdi would liavc caused ils 1‘ailurc in the 
hands of any one not gift^-d with the iirrmiess and tlie exquisite 
temjier of Marlliorough. One specimen of these annovanc^ s,.aiid 
of MSirlboroiigh’s mode of dealing with them, may suliibe. • On 
* • * Coxe*s “ Life ol Mai Iboron^h ’* ^ ♦ f-u. 
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his encamping at Knpen on the 20 th, he received an express from 
^ Aiiverquerqnc pressing him lo half, •hecanse Yilleroy, ^vll() eom- 
•niaiided Ihc Freneh army in Flanders, had quitted the lines avIucIi 
he had been occupying, and crossed the Meuse at Namur with 
thirty-six battalions and forty-five squadrons, and was thrcaleii- 
iug the town of Huys. At the same time Marlborough received 
lelterg from the Margrave of Baden and Count Wratislaw, wlko 
e()mnT.aiuh»d the Imperialist forces at StollhoOen, near the^left 
hank ol' the Bhine, stating that Tallard liad mude a movement, 
a> if intending to cross the Rhine, and urging him to liasten iiis 
'inarch toAvard the lines of Stollholien. Marlborough Avas not di- 
verted by these applications from the ]>roscc-ution of his grand d('- 
siLm. Conscious tliat the army ol‘ Villeroy Avould lx* loo much 
reduced to undertake oliensi\"d operations, hy the delacdimeuts 
A\hieh liatl already been made toward the Rhine, and tliosc wliieh 
nmsl follow his own luareh, he lialted only a diiy to qniet the 
alarms of Au\"erquerquc. To satisfy also the margrave, he order- 
ed the troops of Ilornjicsch Jind Bulow to draAv toAA^ard Philips- 
hurg, though with private injunctions not lo ])Tocecd beyond a 
certain distance. Be even exacted a promise to the same efiect 
from Count Wratislaw, who at the juncture arrived at the camp 
to 111 lend him during the whole campaign.* 

Marlborough reached the Rhine at Cohlentz, where lie crossed 
ihni river, and then rnarclied along its left bank to Brouhuch 
and Meniz. Bis mareli, though rapid, Avas adniiraldy e(»uduet- 
ed, so as to save the troo])s from all uiuiei^cssary fatigue ; ample 
supplies of provisions were ready, an<l the most jierfect diseijiliiie 
was Tiiainlaincd. By d(*grees Marlboroiigli obtained more ro- 
eiiicueernents from the Dutch and the other confed(‘rates, and he 
also Avas left more at liberty by them to follow his oAvn course. 
Indeed, before even a bloAV Avas struck, his enterprise had par- 
alyzed tlie enemy, and had materially relieved Austria from the 
pressure of the Avar. Villeroy, Avith his detaehmeuts from the 
Fr(‘iieh Flemish army, Avas complelcly beAvil^ered hy Marlbor- 
ough’s iiumnneiits ; and, unable to divine where it W’as that the 
Fnglisb general meant to strike his blow, Avastcfl away the early 
part* of tile summer between Flandei;^ and the Moselle without 
ejiectftig any thing. t 
Coxe 

* **1 *sMaTshal Villeroy,*^ says Voltaire, “ who had wished tfo fedlow Marl- 
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Marshal Tallanl, who commanded forty-five thousand French 
at Strashur", and wlio hadhcoii destined by Louis to march ear- 
ly in the }ear into Bavaria, thought that Marlborough’s marcli 
along the Rhine was preliminary to an attack upon Alsace ; and 
the niarshai therefore kept his forty-live thousand men back in 
order to ])roleet France in tliat quarter. Marlborough skillfulJy 
finconraged his apprehensions, hy causing a bridge to be const met- 
ed across the Rhine at Philipsburg, and by making the Lainl- 
grave of Hesse advance his artillery at Manheim, as if lor' a 
siege of Landau. Meanwhile tlic Elector of Bavaria and Mar 
shal Marsin, suspecting that Marlborough's design might U; 
what it really proved to be, forbore to press upon the Austria n^ 
o})posed to tliem, or to send troops into Hungary ; and they k<*j)t 
back so as to secure tlieir communications with Frauc(*. Thus, 
when Marlborough, at the beginning of June, left the Rhine and 
marched for tlic Jlanuhe; the imnieroiis liostilc armies were un- 
eombiiicd, and unable to cheek him. 

“ Mhtli sucli skill and science had this enterprise been concert- 
ed, that at the very moment when it assumed a speeilic direc- 
tion, llie enemy was no longer enabled to render it abortive. As 
the march was now to bo bent toward the Danube, nntiee v a-? 
given i'ur the J’nissidiift, J’alatmes, and Hessians, who were sta- 
tioned on the Rhine, to order their march so as to join the main 
body in its progress. At tlie same time, directions were sent 
to accelerate the advaii(‘e of the Danish auxiliaries, who were 
marching from the i^dherland^.’ 

Crossing the River Iseckar, Marlborough marched in a soutli- 
castern direelion to Mnndelsheiie, where he hadTiis first jiersonai 
interview with Prince Eugene, avIio was destined to be his col- 
league on so many gloriou.'i fields. Thence, through a dillicult 
and dangerous country, Marlborongli continued his inarcli again.^t 
the Bavarians, A\hom lie eneoniilered on the 2d of July on the 
heights of the iScliulleiiherg, near Dona ii well. Marlborough 
stormed tlieir iiitreiie-iied cam]), cros.^ed tlie. Danube, look several 
strong ])laces in Bavaiia, and made himself eomjdetely ma.-»lei* 
of the elector s* dominions, except tlie foriiiied cities of Munich 
and Augsburg. But the cleelor's '^rniy, though defeated afDou- 

borongh on his lir.st rnarchc.*?, suddenly lost sight of him altogeificr, an'! 
only !earncd#w’here he really was on hearing of his victory at Donawert ’’ 
Siecle de djouis XIV. Cow?., 
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auwert, was still numerous and strong: ; and at last Marshal 
Jallard, when thoroughly apprised ot* the veal naluro of Marl- 
borough’s movements, crossed the Rhine ; and being suileied, 
through the sujhneness of the German general at StolihoHen, to 
inanrh without loss through the Black Forest, he united his pow- 
erliil army at Biberbacb, near Augsburg, with that of the elect- 
or ami, the French troops nnder Marshal Marsiii, who had prcj 
viously bet'U co-operating with the Bavarians. ^ 

On the other liand, Marlborough recrossecl the Ilanube, and on 
tlie Jlth oi‘ August united his army m ith the Iiiii»erialist forces 
.nmliT Prince Eugene. The combined armies occupied a posilioii 
near lloehstadt, a Jiltb* Jiig]i<*r u]i the left hank of the Danube 
Ilian iJonamvert, the scene of Marlborough's recent victory, and 
aI»no.<t exactly on the ground Vliere Marshal Villars and the 
elector had defeated an Austrian army in the ])rcc(*ding year. 
Tlie I'Vench marshals and tlie elector' were nowin [losition a 
liltl(* farliicr to the cast, l)et\v<*en Blenlieim and Lutzingen, and 
With the little stream of the oSehel between them and the 1roo])S 
<)!* Marlborough and hlugene. The (1 allo-Bavarian army eon- 
sl.>ted of about sixty lliousaiid men, and they had sixty-one ])iee.es 
of artillery. The army of the allies was about llfty-six tliousand 
strong, with lilty-two guns. 

Although the French army of Italy had licen unable to ])ene- 
tr;i1c into Austria, and allliougli the masterly strategy of Marl- 
borough had hitherto warded oil' tlie destmclion with wliich the 
cause of the allies seemed menaced at lhe,beginning of tln^ eam- 
jiaigii, the peril was still most serious. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for Marlborongli to attack the enemy hef >re Yilleroy should 
be roused into action. There was nothing to slo]) that general 
and liis army from marching into Franconia, whence the allies 
drew their principal supplies ; and besides thus distressing them, 
he iriight, by marching on and joining lu'^ army to those ol Tal- 
lard and the c-lector, form a mass which would overwhelm the 
I'orce under .Marlboro ugh and Eugene. On th^' other hand, the 
chances oi' a batik* seemed perilous, and the i’atal coiisecjueiiees 
d(*feat wore eerlain. The disadvantage of ihe allies in point 
of nfimber was not very great, but slill it was not to be disre- 
g;ivdeR ; and tin; advantage which the enemy seemed to have in 
the composition of their troops was striking. Talijyd and*Mar- 
•Shl held forty-live thousand Frencluneii under them, ‘all* veterans. 
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and all trained to net together ; tlie elector’s owai troops also were 
good soldiers. Marlborough, like Wellington at Waterloo, head- 
ed an army, of which the larger proportion consisted not of En- 
glish, hut of men of many diflerent nations and many difJerent 
languages. He was also obliged to be the assailant in the ac- 
tion, and thus to expose his troops to comparatively heavy lo.^s 
y t the commencement of the battle, while the enemy would fight 
under the protection of the villages and lines which thev wen* 
aclively engaged in strengthening. The consecpieuces of a defeat 
•ol’ the coniederaled army must have broken up Iht* (-Jrand Alli- 
ance, and realized the proudest hopes of the Freneli king. Mr* 
Alison, in his admirable military history of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, has truly stated the eliects which would have taken 
place if France had been succe^ful in the war ; and when the 
position of the confederates at the time when rdenheirn was 
Ibught is remembered — ^when we recollect the exbanstion of 
Austria, the menacing insurrection of Hungary, tlie feuds and 
jealousies of the flerinan }»riiices, the strength and activity ol 
tlie Jacol)ito party in England, and the imhecility of nearly all 
the lJuleh statesmen of the time, and the weakness of Holland 
if deprived of her allies, we may adopt his words in specnlatnig 
on wliat would have ensued if France had been vietorious in tin* 
battle, and “if a ])ower, animated by the ambition, guidi‘d by 
tlie fanaticism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis X TV., 
had gained tlic ascendeiiey in Euro])e. Bi'vond all question, a 
universal despotic dopiiiiion would have heen established over 
the bodies, a cruel spiritual thraldom over the minds ol’ men 
France and J^^jiaiii united under Bourbon princes and in a close 
family alliance — tlie empire of Charlemasrne witli that ol’ Charlies 
V — tin* power which revoked the Edict of Nantes and perpe- 
trated the massacre of ^t. Bartholomew, with that whieli ban- 
ished lh<*. Morisc.oes and established the Inquisition, would have 
proved irresistible, and beyond example d(*structive to the best 
interests of mankind. 

e 

“ The Protestants might have heen driven, like the pagan hea- 
thens of old by 'the sou of Pepin, beyond tin? Elbe ; the ►Sl,ua;t 
race, and with them Bornish ascendency, miglit have been re-es- 
1ablisb(*d in England; the lire lighted by Ijatimer andflHdley 
rniglit }iav%been extinguished in bl(.)od ; and the energy breathed 
by religious •freedom into the Anglo-Saxon race might^ha^e •ex- 
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pircd. The destinies of the world would have been changed 
.]hiro])e, instead of* a variety of* indcpelident stfitcs, whose inutiial 
hostility kt»pl alive courage, while their national rivalry stimu- 
lated talent, would have sunk into the slumber attendaiit on uni- 
versal dominion. The colonial empire of England would have 
withered aw'ay and perished, as that of &ipain has done in the 
graspjof the Incjuisition. The Anglo-Saxon race would have been 
anested iti.its mission to overspread the earth and subdue it. The 
centralized despotism of the Homan emj>irc would have becni re- 
newed on (’ontiiumtal Europe : the chaiins of Eomish tyranny, 
Mnd with them the general infidelity of France before the Hevolu- 
lion would have extingnished or jiervertod thought in the Rrilisli 
Inlands.”* 

M arlborouirh’s words at the council of war, when a battle was 
resolved on, are remarkable, and they deserve recording. Wc 
Know them on the authority of his chajdain, Mr. (afterward Bishop) 
Hare, who accompanied him throughout the campaign, and in. 
uh().'^(' journal the biographers of Marlborough have found many 
ol’ their best materials. Marlborough's words to the ollieers who 
reinonslraled witli him on the seeming temerity of atlaokij)g the 
(“neiiiy in their position were, “ 1 know the dantrer, yet a baltle 
\> absolutely neeessary, and 1 rely on tin* bravery and discipline 
of the tr()(>]»s, which will make amends for our disadvantages.'’ 
In the evening orders were is.sued for a general engagement, and 
received by the army with an alacrity which jnslilied his eonli- 
dence. # 

The French and Bavarians w'ere posted behind a little stream 
c;i]led tin* >Teb(‘l. wliicli rims almost from norlli to south into the 
llanube immediately in front of the village of Blenheim. The 
Kehel flows along a little valley, and the Freueh occupied the 
rising ground to the w^esl of it. The village of Blenheim 
the extreme right of their ])osilioii, and the village ol Lntzingeii, 
about three miles north of Blenheim, formed their left. Beyond 
Lntzingeii are the rugged higli grounds of Ilje Godd Berg and 
Eich Berg, on the skirts of xvhicli some detachments were posted, 

ns to secure the G alio- Ba Azarian ])osilion froifi being luriicd on 
the left flank. The Daiiulic secured their right Hank ; and it was 
anly Jli front that they could be allack(‘d. The villages ol Blen- 
heim and Lutzingen had been strongly palisadocd ai»l intreliched. 

'* ** < * * Alison's “ Life of Marlborough,” p. 248. * • ^ 
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Marshal Tallard, who licld the chief command, took his station 
at Blenlieim : the elector' and Marshal Marsiii commanded ou 
the lel’l. Tallard <^arrisoiied Blenheim with twenty-six battalions 
of French infantry and twelve squadrons of French cavalry. 
Marsin and the elector had twenty-two battalions of infantry and 
thirty-six sijiiadrons of cavalry in front of the village of Lutzin- 
gen. The centre was occu])ied by fouiieen battalions of iidanlry, 
including the celebrated Irish brigade. These were posted in the 
little liarnlct ol’ Oberglan, which lic'-i somewhat nearel’ to Lulzin- 
•gen tlijiii to Blenheim. Eighty squadrons of cavalry and seven 
battalions of foot were ranged between Oberglan and Blenheiii>. 
Thuss tlie Fnnudi ])osition was very strung at each extremity, l>nt 
was comparatively weak in the ceiilre Tallard secm.s to have 
relied on the swampy slate of tHe part of the valitw that reach- 
es from below Oberglan to Blenheim liir preventing any serious 
attack on this jiart of hi?; line. 

The army of the allies was formed into two great (livi>ions, 
the largest being comniaiKh‘d by tlie duk(' in peixai. and beinir 
destiiied to act again>t 'I allani. iiile I’rinee Eugene led tin* 
other division, wiiicJi eoii.-it-ted ehietiy oi* cavalry, and was iiilend- 
ed to oppose the enemy under ^larsin and the eleeU)r As lln^y 
a])}m)aehed the enemy, ^MarlboronghV troops formed the lefi ainl 
the ceiitie, while li]ngeiu‘*s formed the riglit oi the iMitire army. 
Early in the morning of the loth of August, the allies iel’t tlu*n’ 
own camp and marclicd toward the ciitnny. A thick haze cov- 
ered the gromul, and ^t was not uiitil the allied right and eentu* 
had advanced nearly within camion shot of the eiii'iiiy tliat Tal- 
lard was aware id’ tin ir appiofc’h. lie made hi> preparations 
Vk ilh w'liat haste lie could, and about eight o’ldui'k a heav) lire ol' 
artillery was ojiened IVom the Freiieii right on the advancing lel’t 
wing of the B'ntisli. Marlborough ordered ii]) some of his bat- 
tel ies to rcjily to it, and AshiJe the columns tliat were to lonii the 
allied left and centre deployed, and look u)) their ]n*oper stations 
in the line, a warm camn.nade was kept uji by the guns on both 
sides. 

The ground \thieli EiJgene'.s columns had to traver.so was^ 
culiarly diilicuJt, especially I’or llic iia-.'-ag'e id’ the arlilhuy" and 
it was nearly imd-day before lie could gel his trooj).> into ttne op- 
posite to Li|tzingeii. Jjiiring this iiiieival, M ailborougli ordered 
divine service to be performed by the cliaplaius at the hctfid'oi 
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cac-U rej^imeiil, and then rode along the lines, and found both offi- 
ctTS and jneii in the highest spirits, and waiting impatiently for 
lli.e signal for the attack. At length an aide-de-camp galloped 
np I’rom the right with the welcome news that Eugene was ready. 
Marlborough instantly sent Lord Cutts, with a strong brigade of 
inlanfry, to assault the village of Blenheim, while he himself led 
the main body down the eastward slope of the valley of the Ncr 
beJ. and prepared to efleet the pa.<sage of the stream. 

"Tin* assault on Blenheim, tliongh ln*avely made, was repulsed 
with severe loss; and jM arlborough, finding how strongly that 
i'illage was garrisoned, desi.<ted from any farther attempts to 
carry it, and bent all his en(‘riries to breaking the enemy's line 
between lUenheiin and Oberglau. Some temporary bridges had 
been ])r(*pare(l, and planks and fascines had been collected ; and 
by the anl ol’ these, and a little stoiu' bridire which crossed the 
JSebel. near a hamlet called l"nt(‘rglau; that lay in the centre of 
the valley. Marlborough succeeded in getting several scpiadrons 
across the ?S(‘bel. though it was divided into several branches, 
and the ground between them was soft, and, in places, little bel- 
ter than a mere marsh. But the French artillery was not idle. 
'I’l.e cannon balls ])lunged incessantly among the advancing 
S(jnadrons of the allies, and bodies of French cavalry rode fre- 
(juentiy down IVom the western ridge, to charge llieiii before they 
had time to form on the linn ground. It was only by su]>port- 
Hig men by fre.sli troops, and by bringing up infantry, who 
checked the advance ol' the enemy's liors^ by their steady lire, 
that Marlborough was able to save his army in this quarter from 
a re])ulse, Avhieh, succeeding the failure of the attardx upon Blen- 
h<-im, would probably have been fatal to the allies. By degrees, 
Ills cavali*\ struggled over the blood-stained streams ; the infantry 
were aJ.^^o now brought across, so as to keep in clieck the J’^rcnch 
1roo]»s wlio held Blerilieim, and who, when no longer assailed in 
from, had begun to attack the allies on their left with consider- 
able clfect. 

Marlborough had thus at last succeeded in drawing up the 
^*^uj,|e left wing of bis army beyond tlic Ncbcl,'*and was about 
to press forward with it, when he was called away to another 
]uirl.o^he field by a disaster that had befallen his centre. The 
Ihince df Holstein Beck had, with eleven Hanoveria?! battaHoiis, 
pajflsej th« Ncbel opposite to Oberglau, when he was Charged and 
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utterly routed by the Irish brigade which held that village. The 
Irish drove the Hanoverians back with heavy slaughter, broke 
completely through the line of the allies, and nearly achieved, a 
success as brilliant as that which the same brigade afterward 
gained at Fontenoy. But at Blenheim their ardor in pursuit led 
them too fiu*. MarJborough came up in jiersoii, and djisRed in 
lipon tlie e\])osed Hank of* the brigade with some srpiadrons of 
Biiti.sh cavalry. The Irish reeled back, and as they strove to 
regain the liiMght of Oberglau, their column was raked through 
and tliroiigh by the lire of three battalions ol‘ the allies, which 
]\Iar!bor<»ngli had summoned u}) from the reserve. Alarlborongl] 
having re-established the order and communications of the allies 
in this (juarter, iioav, as he returned to his own left unig, sent to 
learn how his colleague fared tfgainst Marsin and the elector, 
and to inform Fiigtnie of his own succ(*.ss. 

Eugene had hit herlo • not been erjiially Ibrtunate. He had 
made three attacks on the enemy opjK)sed to him, and had b(‘cn 
thrice driven back. It was only by his own desperate personal 
exertions, and the remarkable steadiness ol‘ the regiments of 
rrussiaii inlantry wdiich w’ere under him, that he was to save 
his w'ing from being totally defeated. But it was on the soutliern 
part of the balllc-lield, on the ground which Marlborough had 
w’oii beyond the Nebel with such dillieulty, that the crisis of the 
battle was to be decided. 

Like Hannibal, Marlborough relied jirincipaJly on liis cavalry 
for achieving his deej^sive succcs.^es, and it was by his cavalry 
that Bleiiheini, the greatest of his victories, w’as w'on. The bat- 
tle had lasted till live in the afternoon. Marlborough had now 
eight thousand liorseiiien drawTi up in tw^o lines, and in the most 
perfect order for a general attack on tlic enemy’s line along the 
space hctw'ecn Bleiilieim and Oberglau. The infantiy" w^-is^lrawn 
U]) in battalions in their rear, so as to su])port ibciii il' repulsed, 
and to keep in check tlui large masses of the French that still 
occn])icd the village of Blenheim. Tallard now" interlaced his 
squadron-s of cavalry w'ilh battalions of infantry ,* and Marlbor- 
ough, hy a corrf'Sj)oiiding movement, brought several rcginiei^ts 
of infantry, and some })ieces of artillery, to his front line at inter- 
vals between the bodies of horse. A little after live, MKirlbor- 
ough*comrn|rnced tlie decisive moA^cmeiit, and the allied V*avalry, 
strengthened and supiiortcd by foot and guns, advaini4*d fjltnvly 
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from tljc lower frround near tlie .Nebel up the slupu to where the 
l^'reiieh cavalry, ten thousand strong, awaited them. On riding 
over the summit of the acclivity, the allies were received wdtli 
so hot a lire iVom the French artillciy and small arms, that at 
first the cavalry recoiled, but without abandoning t he high ground. 
Th(* gi-ns and the inl'antry which they had brought Avith them 
niaintained the contest A^ ith spirit and eflecl. The French fire 
seemed to slacken. Marlborough instantly ordered a charge 
.ilo.ig tht‘ liii(T. ' "Tlie allied cavalry gallojied 1‘orward at the en'e- 
m\ s squadrons, and the hearts of th(‘ French horsemen failed 
them J)iseharging tlndr carbines at an idle distance, they 
wheeh'd round and s]>urred from the lield, leaving the nine in- 
fantry battalions ol‘ their comrades to be ridden down by the tor- 
rent ol‘the allied cavalry. The Jiattle was noAV aa’ou. Tallard 
and Marsin,' severed from each othei*, thought only of retreat. 
Tallard drew uj» the Sfjuadrons of horse that he Iiad lell, in a line 
extended toAvard Fdenlieim, and sent orders to tin* inlhntry in that 
A'lllaire to leave it and join him Avithout delay. T>ut, kmo ere his 
orders could Ik* obeyeil, the coiKjiieriiig squadrons of Marlborough 
had whe(‘l(*d to the l(‘ft and thundered doAvn on the feeble array 
ol the J'heiich marshal. Part of the I’orce Avhiidi Tallard bad 
dniAvn up for this last elil)rt A\ab driven into the Danube ; part 
lied A^'ith their general to the Aullage of Sonderheim, where tliey 
Avere soon surrounded by the Aietorious allies, and compelled to 
surrender. McaiiA*i bile, Eugene had renewed his attack upon 
tin* Gallo-Bavarian left, and Marsin, linding his colleague utterly 
routed, and his oAvn right Hank uncovered, jirejiarcd to retreat. 
Jle audtlie elector succeeded in AvilhdraAving a considerable part 
oi their troojis in tolerable order to Dillingen ; but the large body 
of French aaIio garrisoned Blenheim AA’ere left exposed to certain 
destruction. Marlborough speedily occujiied all tho outlets from 
the village Avith his victorious troops, and'then, collecting his ar- 
tillery round it, be commenced a cannonade that speedily would 
liaAc destroyed Bleidieim itself and all aaHio Avere in it. Alter 
several gallant but unsnecessfiil attempts to cut tlfeir way tlirough 
tlitiH allies, the French in Blenheim were at lenglh compelled to 

* SLu^efi^ler at diseretion ; and twenty-ibur battalions and tweh'o 

squadrons, with all their otlicmv, la.d Joaaui their arms, and he- 
caifie the,ca])tives of Marlborough. . ^ , 

• “ Such, says A'oltaire, “Avas the celebrated battle^wdych the 
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'^rench call the battle of Hochstet, the Germans Pleiitheim, and 
he English Blenheim. .The conquerors had about five thou- 
sand killed and eight thousand wounded, the greater part being 
on the side of Prince Eugene. The French army was almost en- 
tirely destroyed : of sixty thousand men, so long victorious, there 
never reiisseiiibled morij than twenty thousand effect iv'c. 'About 
^twelve thousand killed, fourteen thousand prisoners, ail the can- 
non, a prodigious number of colors and standards, all the tents 
un(l equipages, the general of the army, and one thousand two 
iiundred otiicers of mark in the power of the conqueror, signal- 
ized that day !" „ 

Ulrii, Landau, Treves, and Traerbach surrendered to the allies 
beibre the close of the year. Bavaria submitted to th6 emperor, 
and the Hungarians laid dowiiCheir arms. Germany was com- 
pletely delivered from France, and the military ascendency of 
the arms of the allies was completely established. Throughout 
llie rest of the war Louis fought only in defense. Blenheim had 
dissipated forever his once proud visions ol“ almost universal con- 
quest. 


JSvNorsis OF Events uetween the Battue of Buenheim, A . 1 ). 
1704, AND THE Battle of Pultowa, A.D. 1709. 

A. I). 1705. The Archduke Charles lauds in fSpain with a 
small English army pnder Lord Peterborough, who takes Barce- 
lona. 

1700. Marlborough’s victory at liamillies. 

1707. The English army in h^pain is defeated at the battle of 
Almanza. 

1708. Marlborough’s victory at Oudenardc. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BATTLE OF PULTOWA, A.D. 1709. 

,f . Dread Pultowa’s day, 

When fortune left the royal Swede, 

Around a slaughtered army lay. 

No more to combat and to bleed. 

The power and fortune of the war 
Had passed to the triumphant Czar. 

Byron. 

• 

Napoleon prophesied, at St. Helena, that all Europe would 
soon he either Cossack or Republican. . Three years ago, the ful- 
fillment of the last of these alternatives appeared most probable. 
But the democratic movements of 1848 were sternly repressed 
ill 1849. The absolute authority of a single ruler, and the aus- 
tere stillness of martial law, are now paramount in the capitals 
of the Continent, which lately owned no sovereignty save the 
will of the multitude, and where that which the Democrat calls 
his sacred right of insurrection was so loudly asserted and so 
often fiercely enforced. Many causes have contributed to bring 
about this reaction, but the most effective and the most perma- 
nent have been Russian influence and Russian arms. Russia 
is now the avowed and acknowledged cliampion of monarchy 
against democracy ; of constituted authority, however acquired, 
against revolution and change, for whatever purpose desired ; of 
the imperial supremacy of strong states over their weaker neigh- 
bors against all claims for political independence and all strivings 
for separate nationality. She had crushed the heroic Hungari- 
ans ; and Austria, for whom nominally she crushed them, is now 
one of her dependents. 'Whether the rumors of her being about 
to engage in fresh enterprises be well or ill foifhded, it is certain 
t^at recent events must have fearfully augmentjgd the power of 
tle^ Muscovite empire, which, even previously, had been the ob- 
ject o]^ well-founded anxiety to all Western Europe. 

• It W 9 ,s truly stated, eleven years ago, that “ the acqui^tions 
which Russia has made within the [then] last sixty-f 9 Ur years 
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are equal iu extent and importance to the whole empire she had 
ill Europe before that time ; that the accpiisitions she* has made 
from Sweden arc greater than what remains of that ancient • 
kingdom ; that her acquisitions from Poland are as large as the 
whole Austrian empire ; that the territory she has wrestejJ from 
Turkey in Europe is equal to the dominions of Prussia, exclusive 
^)f her Rhenish provinces ; and that her acquisitions from Turkey 
in Asia arc equal in extent to all the smaller staler of (Icrmaijy, - 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland taken to- 
gether ; that the countr)'^ she has conquered from I’ersia is about 
the size of England ; that her acquisitions in Tartary have afi 
area equal to Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Sj)ain. In 
sixty-four years she has advanced her frontier eight hundred and 
fifty miles toward Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich,, and Paris ; 
she has approached four hundred and fiJty miles nearer to Con- 
stantinople ; she has possessed herself of the capital of Poland, 
and has advanced to within a few miles of the capital of Swe- 
den, Irom which, when Peter the First mounted the throne, her 
frontier was distant three hundred miles. Since that time she. 
has stretched herself forward about one thousand miles toward 
India, and the same distance toward the capital of Persia.”* 

tSuch, at that period, had been the recent aggrandizenicut of 
Rush a ; and the events of the last few years, by weakening and 
disuniting all her European neighbors, have immeasurably aug- 
mented the relative superiority of the Muscovite empire over all 
the other Continental powers. 

With a population exceeding sixty millions, all implicitly obey- 
ing the impulse of a single ruling mind ; with a territorial area of 
six millions and a half of square miles ; with a standing army 
eight hundred thousand strong ; with powerful fleets on the Baltic ^ 
and Black Seas ; with a skillful host of diplomatic agents plant- 
ed iu every court and among every tribe ; with the confidence 
which unexpected success creates, and the sagacity which long 
experience fostcBS, Russia now grasps, with an armed right hand, 
the tangled thread of European politics, and issues her mandatjc.s 
as the arbitress of tkc movements of the age. Yet a century\.a]pd 
a half have hardly elap&ad since she was first recognized as a 
member of the drama of modem European history — previous. to 
the battle 6f Pultowa, Russia played no part. Charles Y. and , 
* 4i Progress of Russia in the East,” p. 142. * . ■ . 
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his rival, our Elizabeth and her adversary Philip of Spain, 

the Guises, Sully, Riekelieu, Cromwell, De Witt, William of Or- 
ange, and the other leading spirits of tlie sixteenth and sevcii- 
ti*eiith centuries, thought no more about the Muscovite Czar than 
we 11 ^ w think about the King of Timbuc^too. Even as late as 
]7.‘b5. Lord Boliiigbroke, in his admirable “ Letters on History,” 
speaks of the histoiy of the Muscovites as having no relation fo 
the knowle-'Jgc: which a practical English statesman ought to ac- 
(juire.* Jt may be doubted whether a cabinet council often takes 
])lai^e iio^v in our Foreign OUicc without llussia being uppermost 
*iii every English statesman’s thoughts. 

l)ut, though Enssia remained thus long unheeded among her 
snows, there irtrs a Northern powder, the iuiluence of which was 
acknowledged in the j)rincipal European quarrels, and wdiosc good 
will Avns sedulously (jourted by many of the boldest chiefs and 
ablest counselors of the leading states. This was Sw’cden ; Sw^e- 
den, on whose ruins Russia has risen, but wdiose ascendency over 
her semi-barbarous neighbor was conijdcte, until the fatal battle 
that noAV Ibrms our subject. 

As early as 1512 France had sought the alliance of Sweden 
1o aid her in her struggle against Charles V. And the name of 
Gustavus Adolphus is of itself sulllcieiit to remind us that in the 
great contest lor religious liberty, of which Germany was for thirty 
years the arena, it w^as Sw^eden that rescued the falling cause of 
Protestaiilism, and it was Sweden that princijially dictated the 
remodeling of the European statc-system*at the peace of West- 
phali^a. 

From the proud pre-cinineiicc in which the valor of the ** Lion 
of the N(irtli,” and of Torstenston, Baniiier, Wrangcl, and the 
other generals of Gustavus, guided by the wisdom of T;)xenstiern, 
bad placed SAveden, the defeat of Cliarleg XII. at PuUoAA^a hurled 
hoi dowm at once and forever. Her clibrts during the wars of 
the French Revolution to assume a leading part in European 
IJolities met AAUth instant discomfiture, and alnvost provoked deri- 
i^on. But the Sweden wdiose sceptre was bequeathed to Chris- 
and wliose alliance Cromwell valued so highly, was a dif- 
f(u*enf power to the Sweden of the present day. Finland, In- 
giria, Bivonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and other districts east of the 

* Bolinijbroke’s Works, vol. ii., p. 374. In the same paje he observes 
hh^\''l6weaeii had often ♦urned her arms sovilhward with prodjgious effect 
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Baltic, then were Swedish provinces ; and the possession of Pome- 
rania, Riigen, and Bremen anadc her an important member of the 
Germanic empire. These territories are now all reft from her, 
and the most valuable of them form the staple of her victorious 
rival’s strength. Could she resume them — could the Sw'cdeii of 
1648 be reconstructed, we should have a first-class Scandirfaviau 
sjate in the North, well qualified to maintain the balance of 
power, and check the progress of Bussia ; whose power, indeed, 
never could have become formidable to Europe save by Sweden ^ 
becoming weak. 

The decisive triumph of Russia over Sweden at Pultowa wasj 
therefore all-irnportant to the world, on account of wdiat it over- 
threw as well as for what it established ; and it is the more 
deeply interesting, because it was not merely the crisis of a strug- 
gle between two states, but it Avas a trial of strength between two 
great races of mankind. We must bear in mind, that while the 
Swedes, like the English, the Dutch, and others, belong to the 
Germanic race, the Russians are a Sclavonic people. Nations 
of Sclavonian origin have long occupied the greater part of Eu- 
rope eastward of the Vistula, and the populations also of Bo- 
hemia, Croatia, Servia, Dalmatia, and other important regions 
westward of that river arc Sclavonic. In the long and varied 
conflicts between them and the Germanic nations thiit adjoin 
them, the Germanic race had, before Pulto\va, almost always 
maintained a superiority. With the single but important excep- 
tion ol’ Poland, no Scjavonic state had made any considerable 
figure in history before the time when Peter the Great won his 
great victory over the Swedish king.* What Bussia has' done 
since that time we know and we feel. And some of the wisest 
and best xfien of our oavii age and nations, who have watclicd 
with deepest care the annals and the destinies of humanity, have 
believed that the Sclavonic clement hi the population of Europe 
has as yet only partially developed its powers ; that, while other 
races of mankind ^our own, the Germanic, included) have exhaust- 
ed their creative energies and completed their allotted achicA^e- 
rnents, the Sclavonic race has yet a great career to run ; and thljt 
the narrative of Sclavonic ascendency is the remaining page {l^^it 
Avdll conclude the history of the Avorld.f < . 

^ Tlie Hussite wars may, perhaps, entitle Bohemia to be distinguished 

t Sec Arnold’s “ Lectures on Modern History,” p. 36-39. . ^ 
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Let it not be supposed that in thus regarding the primary tri- 
umph of Russia over Sweden as a victory of the Sclavonic over 
the Germanic race, we arc dealing with matters of mere eth- 
nological pedantry, or with themes of mere speculative curiosity. 
The fact that Russia is a Sclavonic empire is a fact of immense 
practical influence at the present moment. Half the inhabitants 
of the Austrian empire are Sclavonians. The population of t^ie 
larger part of Turkey in Europe is of the same race. Silesia, 
Posen, and other parts of the Prussian dominions arc principally 
Sclavonic. And during late years, an enthusiastic zeal for blend- 
ing all Sclavonians into one great united Sclavonic empire has 
been growing up in these countries, which, however we may deride 
its principle, is not the less real and active, and of which Russia, 
as the head and the champion of the Sclavonic race, knows well 
how to take her advantage.* 

* “ Tlic idea of Panslavism had a purely literary origin. It was start- 
cAiy Kollar, a Protestant clergyman of the Sclavonic congregation at 
Pc'sth, in Hungary, who wished to establish a national literature by cir- 
culating all works, written in the various Sclavonic dialects, through ev- 
ery country where any of them arc spoken. He suggested that all the 
Sclavonic literati should become acquainted with the sister dialects, so 
tliat a Bohemian, or other work, might be read on the shores of the Adri- 
atic as well as on the banks of the Volga, or any other place where a 
Sclavonic language was spoken ; by which means an extensive literature 
might be created, tending to advance knowledge in all Sclavonic coun- 
tries ; and he supported his arguments by observing that the dialects of 
ancient Greece differed from each other like those of his own language, 
and yet that they formed only one Hellenic litei^ture. The idea of an in- 
tellectual union of all those nations naturally led to that of a political one ; 
and file Sclavonians, seeing that their numbers amounted to about one 
third part of the wiiolc population of Europe, and occupied more than half 
its territory, began to be sensible that they might claim for themselves a 
position to which they had not hitherto aspired. 

“ The opinion gained ground ; and the qqestion now is, whether the 
Sclavonians can form a nation independent of Russia, or whether they 
ought to rest satisfied in being part of one great race, with the most pow- 
erful member of it as their chief. The latter, indeed, is gaining ground 
among them ; and some Poles are disposed to attribflte their sufferings to 
Uie arbitrary will of the Czar, without extending the blame to the Riis- 
themselves. These begin to think that, if they can not exist as 
I^loS,*thc best thing to be done is to rest^atisfied with a position in the 
Selavo*iic empire, and they hope that, when once they give up tife idea 
of restoring their country, Russia may grant some concessions U> iheix 
separate nationality. • 
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It is a singular fact that Russia owes her very name to a band 
of Swedish invaders who conquered her a thousand years ago. 
They were soon absorbed in the Sclavonic population, and every 
trace of the Swedish character had disappeared in Russia for 
many centuries before her invasion by Charles XII. She w^as 
long the victim and the slave of the Tartars ; and for many con- 
siderable periods of years the Poles held her in subjugation. In- 
deed, if we except the expeditions of some of the early Russian 
chiefs against Byzantium, and the reign of Ivan Vasilovitch, tl^c 
ly story of Russia before the time of Peter the Great is one long 
tale of suflering and degradation. 

But, whatever may have been the amount of national injuries” 
that she sustained from Swede, from Tartar, or from Pole in the 
ages of her weakness, she has certainly retaliated ten- fold during 
the century and a half of her strength. Her rapid transition at 
the commencement of that period from being the prey of every 
conqueror to being the conqueror of all with wdiom she comes 
into contact, to being the oppressor instead of the oppressed; is 
almost without a parallel in the history of nations. It was the 
work of a single ruler ; w^ho, himself without education, i)ro- 
moted science and literature among barbaric millions ; w^ho gave 
them fleets, commerce, arts, and arms ; who, at Pultowa, taught 
them to face and beat the previously invincible Swedes ; and who 
made stubborn valor and implicit subordination from that time 
forth the distinguishing characteristics of the Russian soldiery, 
which had before his time been a mere disorderly and irresolute 
rabble. • 

The career of Philip of Macedon resembles most nearly, that 
of the great Muscovite Czar ; but there is this important difler- 
cncc, that Philip had, while young, received in Southern Greece 
the best education in all matters of peace and war that the ablest 
jdiilosophers and generals of the age could bestow. Peter was 
brought up among barbarians and in barbaric ignorance. He 
strove to remedy this, when a grown man, by leaving all the 
temptations to idloness and sensuality which his court oflbred, and 

“ The same idea*has been put forward by writers in the Russian injc-r- 
est ; great efforts arc making among other Sclavonic people to induce them 
to loolr upon Russia as their future head, and she has already gairv^d qon- 
sideralj|e influence over the Sclavonic populations of Turkey.”— M^ ilkin- 
son’s Dalmatia. 
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by seeking instruction abroad. . He labored with his own hands 
at; a common artisan in Holland and J^ii gland, that he might re- 
turn and teach his subjects how ships, commerce, and civiliza- 
tion could be acquired. There is a degree of heroism here supe- 
rior to any thing that we know of in the Macedonian king. But 
Philip’s consolidation of the long-disunited Macedonian Empire ; 
his raising a people, which he found the scorn of their civilized 
Soul hern neighbors, to be their dread ; his organization of a braWs 
and M’cll-disciplined army instead of a disorderly militia ; his ^Te- 
nt ion of a maritime force, and his systematic skill in acquiring 
and improving sea- ports and arsenals ; his patient tenacity of pur- 
pose under reverses ; his personal bravery, and even his prone- 
ne.ss to coarse amusements and pleasures, all mark him out as 
the jirotolype of the imperial founder of the Russian power. In 
justice, however, to the ancient hero, it ought to be added, that 
we find in the history of Philip no examples of that savage (cru- 
elty w'hich deforms so grievously the character of Peter the Great. 

In considering the effects of the overthrow which the Swedish 
arms sustained at Pultowa, and in speculating on the probable 
consequences that would have followed if the invaders had been 
successful, we must not only bear in mind the wretched state hi 
which Peter found Russia at his accession, compared with her 
])resent grandeur, but we must also keep in view the fact that, 
at the time when Pultowa was fought, his reforms were yet in- 
complete, and his new institutions immature. He had broken up 
the Old Russia ; and the New Russia, which he ultimately cre- 
aled, was still in embiyo. Had he been pushed at Pultowa, his 
immense labors would have been buried with him, and (to use 
th(i words ef Voltaire) “ the most extensive empire in the world 
would have relapsed into the chaos from which it had been so 
lately taken.” It is this fact that makes the repulse of Charles 
XII. the critical point in the fortunes of Russia*. The danger 
which she incurred a century afterward from her invasion by 
Nnpoleon w^as in reality far less than her peril when Charles at- 
tacked her, though the French emperor, as a mUitary genius, was 
infinitely superior to the Sw^edish king, and led a host against hci*, 
compared wfith which the armies of Charles seem almost insig- 
nificaut. But, as Fouche well warned his imperial master, w’heii 
ho vainly endeavored to dissuade him from his disastrous expe- 
dition itgainst the empire of the Czars, the differencejbctwe«n the 
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Russia of 1812 and the Russia of 1709 was greater than the dis- 
parity between the power of Charles and the might of Napoleon. 
“ If that heroic king,” said Fouche, “ had not, like your imperial 
majesty, half Europe in arms to back him, neither had his op- 
ponent, .the Czar Peter, 400,000 soldiers and 50,000 Cossacks.” 
The historians who describe the state of the Muscovite eVnpire 
vhen revolutionary and imperial France encountered it, nprate 
wdth truth and justice how, “ at the epoch of the French Revolu- 
tion, this immense empire, comprehending nearly half of Europe 
afld Asia within its dominions, inhabited by a patient and indom- 
itable race, ever ready to exchange the luxury and adventure of,, 
the South for the hardships and monotony of the North, was daily 
becoming more formidable to the liberties of Europe. * * The 
Russian infantry had then long been celebrated for its immovable 
firmness. Her immense population, amounting then in Europe 
alone to nearly thirty-five millions, afforded an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of men. Her soldiers, inured to heat and cold from their in- 
fancy, and actuated by a blind devotion to their Czar, united the 
steady valor of the English to the impetuous energy of the French 
troops.”* So, also, we read how the haughty aggressions of Bona- 
parte “ went to excite a national feeling from the banks of the 
Borysthenes to the wall of China, and to unite against him the 
wild and uncivilized inhabitants of an extended empire, possessed 
by a love to their religion, their government, and their country, 
and having a character of stem devotion, which he was incap- 
able of estimating.”! ^ But the Russia of 1709 had no such forces 
to oppose to an assailant. Her whole population then was below 
sixteen millions ; and, what is far more important, this popula- 
tion had neither acquired military spirit nor strong nationality, 
nor was it united in loyal attachment to its ruler. 

Peter had v/isely abolished the old regular troops of the em- 
pire, the Strelitzes ; but the forces which he had raised in their 
stead on a new and foreign plan, and principally officered with 
foreigners, had, before the Swedish invasion, given no proof that 
they could be relidd on. In numerous encounters with the Swedes, 
Peter’s soldiery Ijad run like sheep before inferior numbers. G rc4t 
discontent, also, had been excited among all classes of‘ the 
munity by the arbitrary clianges which their great ernp^or in- 
lrodi\ped, mjtny of which clashed with the most cherished na- 
♦ Alison. - t Scott’s “Life of Napole9n.7 
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lional prejudices of his subjects. A career of victory and pros- 
perity had not yet raised Peter above the reach of that disaffec- 
tion, nor had superstitious obedience to the Czar yet become the 
characteristic of the Muscovite mind. The victorious occupation 
of Moscow by Charles XIT. Avould have quelled the E^ussian na- 
tion His efTectualiy, as had been the case when Baton Khan, and 
other ancient invaders, captured the capital of primitive Muscovj^. 
How little such a triumph could cflect toward subduing mod- 
ern Russia, the fate of Napoleon demonstrated at once ancf for- 
ever. 

The character of Charles XII. has been a favorite theme with 
historians, moralists, philosophers, and poets. But it is his mili- 
tary conduct during the campaign in Russia that alone requires 
comment here. Napoleon, in* the Memoirs dictated by him at 
St. Helena, has given us a systematic criticism on that, among 
other celebrated campaigns, his own Russian campaign included. 
He labors hard to prove that he himself observed all the true 
priiicij)les of ofiensivc war ; and probably his censures on Charles’s 
gciieraiship were rather highly colored, for the sake of making 
his own military skill stand out in more favorable relief. Yet, 
after making all allowances, we must admit the force of Napo- 
leon’s strictures on Charles’s tactics, and own that his judgment, 
though severe, is correct, when he pronounces that the Swedish 
king, unlike his great predecessor Gustavus, knew nothing of the 
art of war, and was nothing more than a brave and intrepid sol- 
dier. Such, however, was not the light in which Charles was 
regarded by his contemporaries at the commencement of his Rus- 
sia expedition. His numerous victories, his daring and resolute 
s])irit, combined with the ancient renown of the Swedish arms, 
then tilled all Europe with admiration and anxiety. As John- 
son ex]>resses it, his name was then one at wdiick the world grew 
pale. Even Louis le Grand earnestly solicited his assistance; 
and our own Marlborough, then in the full career of his victories, 
was specially sent by the English court to the camp of Charles, 
to propitiate the hero of the North in favor Of the cause of the 
allies, and to prevent tlie Svredish sword from, being flung into 
^re.scale in the French king’s favor. But Charles at that time 
was ^lely bent on dethroning the so'^creign of Russia, as he had 
Ulread^ dethroned the sovereign of Poland, and all Eurojje fully 
^believecl that he would entirely crush the Czar, an^ dictate con- 
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dilions of peace in the Kremlin.* Charles himself looked on suc- 
cess as a matter of certainly, and the romantic extravagance of 
his views was continually increasing. “ One year, he thought, 
would suffice for the conquest of Eussia. The court of Eornc 
was next to feel his vengeance, as the pope had dared to oppose 
the concession of religious liberty to the Silesian Protestants. ^ No 
enterprise at that time appeared impossible to him. He had even 
dispatched several officers privately into Asia and Egypt, to' take 
plaiifc of the towns, and examine into the strength and resources 

those eouuli*ies.”t 

Napoleon thus epitomizes the’^earlicr operations of Charles’s 
invasion of Russia : 

“ That prince set out from his camp at Aldstadt, near Leipsic, 
in September, 1707, at the hcat^ of 45,000 men, and traversed 
Poland ; 20,000 men, under Count Lewenhaupt, disembarked at 
Riga; and 15,000 were in Finland. lie was therefore in a con- 
dition to have brought together 80,000 of the best troops in the 
world. He left 10,000 men at Warsaw to guard King Stanis- 
laus, and in January, 1708, arrived at Grodno, where be win- 
tered. In June, he crossed the forest of Minsk, and presented 
himself before Borisov ; forced the Russian army, which occu- 
pied the left bank of the Beresina ; defeated 20,000 Russians who 
were strongly intrenched behind marshes ; passed the Borysthenes 
at Mohilov, and vanquished a corps of 16,000 Muscovites near 
Smolcnsko on the 22d of Hc])1 ember. He was now advanced to 
the confines of Lithuania, and was about to enter Russia Proper : 
the Czar, alarmed at \nk approach, made him proposals of peace. 
Up to this time all his movements vrere conformable to rule,^and 
his communications w^erc well secured. He was master of Poland 
and Riga, and only ten da3's’ march distant from Moscow ; and 
it is probable that he 'would have reached that capital, had he 
not quitted the high road thither, and directed his steps toward 
the Ukraine, in order to form a junction with Mazeppa, who 
brought him only 6000 men. By this movement, his line of oper- 
ations, beginning ut Sweden, exposed his flank to Russia for a 
distance of four hundred leagues, and he was unable to protect 
it, or to receive either re-enforcements or assistance.” 

* Voltaire attests, from personal inspection of the letters of scvognl pub- 
lic ministers to their respective courts, that such was the general expecta- 
tion. ^ t Cnghton’s “ Scandiiiavia.” 
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Napoleon severely censures • this neglect of one of the great 
rules of war. JJc points out that Charles had not organized his 
\\ iir, like Haiiiiihal, on the principle of relinquishing all coiriiuu- 
iiicatioiis w’ith home, keeping all his forces concentrated, and cre- 
alliig a base of operations in the conquered country. Such had 
been iho bold system of the Carthaginian general ; but Charles 
acted on no such principle, inasmuch as he caused Lewenhaiipt, 
one of his generals who commanded a considerable detachment, 
ajid escorted a most important convoy, to follow him at a dist, 'price 
of twelve days’ march. Tly this dislocation of his forces he ex- 
posed Leweiihaupt to be overwhelmed separately by the full force 
of tlie (Hicriiy, and di^prived the troops under his own command 
t)r tlie aid which that general’s men and stores might have alibrd- 
cd at the very crisis of the canypaign. 

The Czar had collected an army of about 100,000 effective 
men ; and though the Swedes, in the heginuing of the invasion, 
were successf ul in every cncouiiler, the Russian troops were grad- 
ually acquiring discipline ; and Peter and his officers were learn- 
ing geiicralfehi}) from their victors, as the Thebans of old learned 
it from the Sj)ailaiis. When Leweiihaupt, in the October of 
1708, was striving to join Charles in the Ukraine, the Czar sud- 
denly attacked him near the Borysthcucs wulh an overwhelming 
force of 50,000 Russians. Lewenhaupt fought bravely for three 
da\s. and succeeded in cutting his way through the enemy with 
about dOOO of his men to wdiere Charles aw^aited him near the 
River Desna; but upward of 8000 Swedes fell in these bat- 
tles ; Lewiuihauid’s cannon and ammunition were abandoned ; 
audjthe whole of liis important convoy of provisions, on which 
(Oiarles and his half-starved troops were relying, fell into the 
eueiny’s liaiids. Charles was compelled to remain in the Ukraine 
during the winter ; but in the spring of 1709 he moved forward 
toward Moscow, and invested the fortified town’of Pultowa, on 
the RAver Vorskla ; a place wdicre the Czar had stored up large 
supplies of provisions and military stores, and which commanded 
the passes leading toward Moscow. The possession of this place 
would have given Charles the means of supplying all the wanls 
of ‘his suflbring army, and would also have furnished him with 
n sccTire base of (»peratioiis for his advance against the Muscovite 
eapital. The siege was therefore hotly pressed by the Swedes ; 
the garrison resisted obstinately ; and the Czar, foiling the im- 
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portance of saving the town, advanced in June to its relief, at 
the head of an army from fifty to sixty thousand strong. 

Both sovereigns now prepared for the general action, which, 
each saw to be inevitable, and which each felt would be decisive 
of his own and of his country’s destiny. The Czar, by some mas- 
terly maneuvers, crossed the Vorskla, and posted his army on the 
same side of that river with the besiegers, but a little higher up. 
The Vorskla falls into the Borysthenes about fifteen leagues be- 
low Pultowa, and the Czar arranged his forces in two lines, stretch- 
iflg from one river toward the other, so that if the Swedes at- 
tacked him and were repulsed, they would be driven backward, 
into the acute angle formed by the tAVO streams at their junction. 
He fortified these lines wdth several redoubts, lined with heavy 
artillery ; and his troops, both horse and foot, were in the best pos- 
sible condition, and amply provided with stores and ammunition. 
Charles’s forces were about 21,000 strong. But not more than 
half of these were Swedes : so much had battle, famine, fatigue, 
and the deadly frosts of Russia thinned the gallant bands which 
the Swedish king and Lewenhaupt had led to the Ukraine. The 
other 12,000 men, under Charles, were Cossacks and Wallachians, 
who had joined him in the country. On hearing that the Czar 
was about to attack him, he deemed that his dignity required 
that he himself should be the assailant ; and, leading his army 
out of their intrenched lines before the towm, he advanced with 
them against the Tlussiau redoubts. 

He had been severely wounded in the foot in a skirmish a few 
days before, and w'as borne in a litter along the ranks into the 
thick of the fight. IsTotwithstandiiig the fearful disparity of num- 
bers and disadvantage of position, the Swedes never show’cd their 
ancient valor more nobly than on that dreadful day. Nor do 
their Cossack ahd Waliachian allies seem to have been unworthy 
of fighting side by side with Charles’s veterans. Two of the Rus- 
sian redoubts were actually entered, and the Swedisli infantry be- 
gan to raise the cry of victoiy. But, on the other side, neither 
general nor soldiers flinched in their duty. The Russian cannon- 
ade and musketry were kept up ; fresh masses of defenders were 
poured into the fortifications, and at length the exhausted reR;- 
iiants of the Swedish columns recoiled from the blood-stamed.re- 
douhte. Then the Czar led the infantry and cavalry of his first 
line outside the works, drew them up steadily and skillfullyr^and 
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the action was renewed along the whole fronts of the two armies 
on the open ground. Each sovereign exposed his life freely in 
the world-winning battle, and on each side the troops fought ob- 
stinately and eagerly under their ruler’s eye. It was not till two 
hours from the commencement of the action that, overpowered 
by ifumbcrs, the hitherto invincible Swedes gave way. All was 
then hopeless disorder and irreparable rout. Driven downward 
to where the yivers join, the fugitive Swedes surrendered to their 
Victorious pursuers, or perished in the waters of the Borysthcncs. 
Only a few hundreds swam that river with their king and the 
Cossack Mazeppa, and escaped into the Turkish territory. Nearly 
10,000 lay killed and wounded in the redoubts and on the field 
of battle. 

In the joy of his heart the? Czar exclaimed, when the strife 
was over, “ That the son of the morning had fallen from heaven, 
and that the foundation of St. Petersburg at length stood firm.” 
Even on that battle-field, near the Ukraine, the Eussian empe- 
ror’s first thoughts were of conquests and aggrandizement on tho 
Baltic. The peace of Nystadt, which transferred the fairest prov- 
inces of Sweden to Russia, ratified the judgment of battle which 
was pronounced at Pultowa. Attacks on Turkey and Persia by 
Russia commenced almost directly after that victory. And though 
the Czar failed in his first attempts against the sultan, the suc- 
cessors of Peter have, one and all, carried on a uniformly aggress- 
ive and uniformly successive system of policy against Turkey, and 
against every other state, Asiatic as wel^as European, which has 
had the misfortune of having Russia for a neighbor. 

Orators and authors, who have discussed the progress of Rus- 
sia, have often alluded to the similitude between the modern ex- 
tension of the Muscovite empire and the extension of the Roman 
dominions in ancient times. But attention has scarcely been 
drawn to the closeness of the parallerbetwecn conquering Rus- 
sia and conquering Rome, not only in the extent of conquests, but 
in the means of effecting conquest. The history of Rome during 
the century and a half which followed the "close of the second 
Punic war, and during which her largest acquisitions of territory 
.'werp made, should be minutely compared with the history of 
^ Russia for the last one hundred and fifty years. The main points 
of similitude can only be indicated in these pages^ but they de- 
• '^ejye. the fullest consideration. Above all, the sixth .chapter of 
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Montesquieu’s great treatise on Rome, “ De la conduiie qve Ics 
Homaim tinrcni iiour smnnettre Ira should be care- 

I’ully studied by every one wlio watches the career and policy of * 
Russia. The classic scholar will remember the state-craft of the 
Roman senate, which took care in every foreign war to appear in 
the character of a Protector. Thus Rome protected the iRtoli- 
aiis and the G reck cities against Maccdon ; she protected Bithynia 
anil other small Asiatic states against the Syrian kings ; she qiro- 
tected Nurnidia against Carthage ; and in numerous other in- 
stances assumed the same specious character. But “woe to tlie 
people whose liberty depends on the continued forbearance ol’ an 
over-mighty protector.”* Every state which Rome protected * 
was ultimately subjugated and absorbed by her. And Baissia lias 
been the protector of Poland — the protector of the Crimea — the 
protector of Courland — the prolector of Georgia, Immeritia, Min- 
grelia, the Tcherkessian and Caucasian tribes, Ac. She has first 
protected, and then ajipropriatod them all. »!>he protects Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. A few years ago she became the protector 
of Turkey from Mehemet Ali ; and since the summer of 1819, 
she has made herself the protector of Austria. 

"When the partisans of Russia speak of the disinterestedness 
with which she withdrew her protecting troops from Constanti- 
nople and from Hungary, let us here also mark the ominous exact- 
ness of the parallel between her and Rome. While tlie ancient 
world yet contained a number of independent states, which might 
have made a formidable league against Rome if she had alarmed 
them by openly avowing her ambitious schemes, Rome’s favorite 
policy was seeming disinterestedness and moderation. After her 
first war against Philip, after that against Antiochus, and many 
others, victorious Rome promptly withdrew her troops from the 
territories which they occupied. She affected to employ her arms 
only for the good of others. But, w^hen the favorable moment 
came, she always found a pretext for inarching her legions back 
into each coveted district, and making it a Roman province. 
Fear, not moderation, is the only effective check on the ambition 
of such powers as ancient Rome and modern Russia. The amount 
of that I’ear depends on the amount of timely vigilance and eq;^ 
ergy which other states choose to employ against the commoid 

ejjonjv of their freedom and national independence. 

* Muikiti'a •* UtaU^rx of Cfrcccc. " 
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Synopsis of Events between the Battee of Pultowa, A.D. 

1709, AND THE Defeat of Buhooyne at Sahatoga, A.D. 

' 1777. “ 

A.D. 1713. Treaty of Utrecht. Philip is left by it in posses- 
sion the throne of Spain. But Naples, Milan, the Spanish ter- 
ritories on the Tuscan coast, the Spanish Netherlands, and some 
parts -of the French Netherlands, are given to Austria. FraiiOe 
cedes to England Hudson’s Bay and Straits, the island of» St. 
Christopher, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland in America. Spain 
cedes to England Gibraltar and Minorca, which the English had 
•Lakou during the war. The King of Prussia and the Duke of 
Savoy both obtain considerable additions of territory to their do- 
minions. 

3 715. Death of Q^ucen Anne. The house of Hanover begins 
to reign in England. A rebellion in favor of the Stuarts is put 
down. Death of Louis XI V. 

17 1>^. Cljarles XII. killed at the siege of Frcderickshall. 

I7.‘i5. Death of Peter the Great of Russia. 

1710. Frederic II. king of Prussia. He attacks the Austrian 
dominions, and conquers Silesia. 

1712. War between France and England 

3 713. Victory of the English at Dettingen. 

17d5. Victory of the French at Fonicnoy. Rebellion in Scot- 
land in favor of the house of Stuart ; finally quelled by the bat- 
tle of Cullodcn in the next year. 

174H. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. • 

1’25G— 1703. The Seven Years’ War, during which Prussia 
makes an heroic resistance against the armies of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and France. England, under the administration of the el- 
der Pitt (afterward Lord Chatham), takes a glorious part in the 
war in ojiposition to p'rance and t^pain., Wolfe wins the battle 
of Ci^nebee, and the English conquer Canada, Cape Breton, and 
St. John. Clive begins his career of conquest in India. Cuba 
is taken by the English from Spain. » 

1703. Treaty of Paris ; which leaves the power of Prussia in- 
creased, and its military reputation greatly exalted, 
y “ i'rance, by the treaty of Faris, seded to Fngland Canada 
and tlic^ island of Cape Breton, with the islands and coasts of the 
gulf and river of Bt. Lawrence. The boundaries '\>etwebn the 
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two nations in North America were fixed by a line drawn along 
the middle of the Mississippi, from its source to its mouth. All 
on the left or eastern hank of that river was given up to En-' 
gland, except the city of New Orleans, wdiich was reserved to 
France ; as was also the liberty of the fisheries on a part of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and the Gulf of ^t. Lawrence. The isl- 
a,nds of St. Peter and Miquelon "were given them as a shelter 
for their fishermen, hut without permission to raise fortifications. 
The islands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Maricgalante, Desirada, 
and St. Lucia, were surrendered to France ; while Grenada, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, were ceded tc^ 
England. This latter po’wer retained her conquests on the Sen- 
egal, and restored to France the island of Gorca, on the coast of 
Africa. France W'as put in possession of the forts and factories 
which belonged to her in the East Indies, on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, Orissa, Malabar, and Bengal, under the restriction of 
keeping up no military force in Bengal. 

“In Europe, France restored all the conquests she had made 
in Germany, as also the island of Minorca. England gave up 
to her Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany ; while Dunkirk was 
kept in the same condition as had been determined by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapellc. The island of Cuba, with the Havana, were 
restored to the King of Spain, who, on his part, ceded to En- 
gland Florida, wuth Port Augustine and the Bay of Pensacola. 
The King of Portugal was restored to the same state in which 
he had been before tlje w’^ar. The colony of St. Sacrament in 
America, which the Spaniards had conquered, was given back 
to him. 

“ The peace of Paris, of which we have just now spoken, \vas 
the era of England’s greatest prosperity. Her commerce and 
navigation extended over all parts of the globe, and were sup- 
ported by a naval force; so much the more imposing, as it wa.s 
no longer counterbalanced by the maritime power of PVance, 
which had been almost annihilated in the preceding war. The 
immense territories which that peace had secured her, both in 
Africa and Ame^ca, opened up new channels for her industry ,* 
and what deserves specially to be remarked is, that she acquired 
at the same time vast and important possessions in the East.IiN 
dies.*, 


Koch's “ Revolutions of Europe.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VICTORY OF THE AMERICANS OVER BURGOYNE AT SARATOGA, 

A.D. 1777 . 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 

Time’s noblest offspring is its last. 

Bishop Berkeley. 

Of the four great powers that now principally rule the politi- 
cal destinies of the world, France and England are the only two 
whose influence can he dated back beyond the last century and 
a half The third great pow^er, Russia, was a feeble mass of 
barbarism before the epoch of Peter the G reat ; and the very ex- 
istence of the fourth great power, as an independent nation, com- 
menced within the memory of living men. By the fourth great 
power of the world I mean the mighty commonwealth of the 
'Western Continent, which now commands the admiration of 
mankind. That homage is sometimes reluctantly given, and is 
sometimes accompanied with suspicion and ill will. But none 
can refuse it. All the physical essentials for national strength 
arc undeniably to be found in the gcogra^ical position and am- 
plitude of territory which the United States possess ; in their al- 
most* inexhaustible tracts of fertile but hitherto untouched soil, 
in their stately forests, in their mountain chains and their rivers, 
their beds of coal, and stores of metallic wealth, in their extens- 
ive sea -board along the waters of two oceans, and in their already 
numerous and rapidly-increasing populafion. And when we ex- 
amine the character of this population, no one can look on the 
fearless energy, the sturdy determination, the aptitude for loeal 
self-government, the versatile alacrity, and the'Vinresting spirit of 
enterprise which characterize the Anglo-Americans, without feel- 
h'.g that here he beholds the true elements of progressive might. 

Thrae quarters of a century have* not yet passed since the 
Ignited 43 tales ceased to be mere dependencies of Eijgland.^ And 
>v^^if wc date their origin from tho period when the ^ first per- 
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manent European settlements out of which they grew were made 
on the western coast of the North Atlantic, the increase of their 
strength is unparalleled either in rapidity or extent. 

The ancient Roman boasted, with reason, of the gro’.^th of 
Home from humble beginnings to the greatest magnitude which 
the world had then ever witnessed. But the citizen pf the 
United States is still more justly entitled to claim this praise. 
Tn two centuries and a half his country has acquired ampler do- 
minion than the Roman gained in ten. And e\en if we crodjt . 
the legend of the band of shepherds and outlaws with which 
^Romulus is said to have colonized the Seven Hills, we find not 
there so small a germ of future greatness as we find in the group 
of a hundred and five ill-chosen and disunited emigrants who 
founded Jamestowm in 1G07, or in the scanty band of Pilgrim 
Eatliers who, a few years later, mor>rcd their bark on the M’ild 
and rock-bound coast of the 'wilderness that was to become New 
England. The power of the United States is emphatically the 
‘‘ imperium quo ncque ab exordio ullum fere minus, neque incre- 
meiitis toto orbe amplius humana potest memoria rccordari.”* 

Nothing is more calculated to impress the mind "W'itli a sense 
of the rapidity with which the resources of the American repub- 
lic advance, than the difficulty which the historical inquirer finds 
in ascertaining their precise amount. If he consults the most re- 
cent works, and those written by the ablest investigators of the 
subject, he finds in them admiring comments on the change 
W'hich the last few years, before tliosc books were written, had 
made ; but wdicn he tarns to apply the estimates in those books 
to the present moment, he finds them wholly inadequate. , Be- 
fore a book on tlie subject of the United Slates has lost its nov- 
elty, those states have outgrown the de.scriptions wdiicli it c(»n- 
tains. The celebrated work of the French statesman, I)e Toeque- 
ville, appeared about fifteen years ago. In the passage which I 
am about to quote, it 'will be seen that he predicts the con»taul 
increase of the Anglo-American power, but he looks on the 
Rocky Mountains as their extreme western limit for many years 
to come. He had evidently no expectation of himself seeing that 
power dominant* along the Pacific as well as along the Atlantic 
coast. He says :t 

* Eiitropius, lib. i., exordium. 

+ Tlie origrtial French of these passages will bo found in the chapter 
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“ Tlic distance from Lake Saperior to the Gulf of Mexico ex- 
tends from the 47th to the 30th degree of latitude, a distance of 
>ii()re than 1200 miles, as the bird flies. The frontier of the 
TJnitechStates winds along the whole of this immense line, some- 
times falling within its limits, but more frequently extending far 
beyondL it into the waste. It has been calculated that the whites 
advance every year a mean distance of seventeen miles along 
this va*tet boundary. Obstacles, such as an unproductive district,' 
a bi-hc, or an Indian nation unexpectedly encountered, are sorAe- 
times met with. The advancing column then halts for a while ; 
its two extremities fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they 
a^*e reunited, they proceed onward. This gradual and continu- 
ous progress of the European race toward the Eocky Mountains 
has the solemnity of a provideutjal event ; it is like a deluge of 
men rising unabatcdly, and daily driven onward by the hand of 
G od. 

“ "Within this first line of conquering settlers towns arc built 
and vast states founded. In 1790 there were only a few thou- 
sand pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the Mississippi ; and 
at the present day, these valleys contain as many inhabitants as 
were to be found in the whole Union in 1790. Their popula- 
tion amounts to nearly four millions. The City of Washington 
was founded in 1800, in the very centre of the Union ; but such 
are the changes which have taken place, that it now stands at 
one of the extreniities ; and the delegates of the most remote 
Western States arc already obliged to perform a journey as long 
as that from Vienna to Paris. • 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the Brit- 
ish race in the New World can be arrested. The dismember- 
rneut of the Union, and the hostilities which might ensue, the 
abolition of republican institutions, and the tyrannical govern- 
ment which might siicceed it, may retard this impulse, but they 
can not prevent it from ultimately fulfilling the destinies to which 
that race is reserved. No power upon earth can close upon the 
emigrants that fertile wilderness, wdiich offers resources to all in- 
dustry, and a refuge from all want. Future events, of whatever 

on “Q^ellcs sont les chances de durce de TUnion Americaine — Quels 
^fingers menacent,” in the third volume oT the first part of De Toeque- 
ville, and^n the conclusion of the first part. They are (with others) col- 
lected and translated by Mr. Alison, in his “ Essays,” vol. iif., p. 37^. 
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nature they may be, will not deprive the Americans of their cli- 
mate or of their inland seas, of their great rivers or of their exu- 
berant soil. Nor will bad laws, revolutions, and anarchy he able* 
to obliterate that love of prosperity and that spirit of enterprise 
which seem to be the distinctive characteristics of their race, or 
to extinguish that knowledge which guides them on theif way. 

. “ Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one event least 
is sure. At a period which may be said to be near (for w’e are 
speaking of the life of a nation), the Anglo-Americans will aldne' 
^ cover the immense space contained between the Polar Regions 
and the Tropics, extending from the coast of the Atlantic to tli^ 
shores of the Pacific Ocean ; the territory which wdll probably 
be occupied by the Anglo-Americans at some future time may 
be computed to equal three quaCtlers of Europe in extent. The 
climate of the TJiiion is upon the whole preferable to that of Eu- 
rope, and its natural advantages are not less great ; it is there- 
fore evident that its population wull at some future time be pro- 
portionate to our ow'ii. Europe, divided as it is between so many 
difierent nations, and torn as it has been by incessant w^ars and 
the barbarous manners of the Middle Ages, has, notwithstand- 
ing, attained a population of 410 inhabitants to the square league. 
What cause can prevent the United States from having as nu- 
merous a population iii time ? 

“ The time w’ill therefore come w^hen one hundred and fifty 
millions of men will be living in North America, equal in con- 
dition, the progeny o|,’ one race, owdng their origin to the same 
cause, and preserving the same civilization, the same language, 
the same religion, the same habits, the same manners, aiid im- 
bued with the same opinions, propagated under tlie same forms. 
The rest is uncertain, but this is certain ; and it is a fact new 
to the w'orld, a fact fraught with such portentous consequences 
as to baflle the efforts even of the imagination.” 

Let us turn from the French statesman writing in 1835, to an 
English statesman who is justly regarded as the highest aiitlior- 
•ity in all statistical subjects, and w'ho described the United Slates 
only five years .ago. Maegregor’*^' tells us — 

“ The states which, on the ratification of independence, .formed 
the American Republican Union, were thirteen, viz. : • . ^ 

“ Massa(^iusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
* Maegregor’s “Commercial Statistics,” vol. hi., p. *13. . . 
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New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

The foregoing thirteen states {the whole inhabited ierritory 
of wmeh, with the exception of a few small settlements, was 
confined to tlw region extending between the Alleghany Mount- 
ains find the Atlantic') were those which existed at the period 
when they became an acknowledged separate and independent 
federal sovereign power. The thirteen stripes of the standard 
OP flag of the United States continue to represent the original 
number. The stars have multiplied to twenty-six,* according 
as the number of states have increased. 

“ The territory of the thirteen original states of the Union, 
including Maine and Vermont, comprehended a superficies of 
371,124 English square miles ;*that of the whole United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 120,354 ; that of France, in- 
cluding Corsica, 21 1,910 ; that of the Austrian empire, including 
Hungary and all the Imperial states, 257,540 English square 
miles. 

“ The present superficies of the twenty-six constitutional states 
of the Anglo-American Union, and the District of Columbia, and 
territories of Florida, include 1,029,025 square miles ; to which 
if wc add the Northwest, or Wisconsin Territory, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and bound by Lake Superior on the north, and Michi- 
gan on the cast, and occupying at least 100,000 square miles, 
and then add the great western region, not yet well defined 
territories, but at the most limited calculation comprehending 
700,000 square miles, the whole unbroken in its vast length and 
breadth by Ibrcign nations, comprehends a portion of the earth’s 
surface equal to 1,729,025 English, or 1,290,770 geographical 
square miles.” 

We may add that the population of the states when they de- 
clared their independence was about two millions and a half; 
it is now twenty-three millions. 

I have quoted Maegregor, not only on account of the clear and 
full view wliich he gives of the progress of Anfcrica to the dale 
when he wrote, but because his description m£^ be contrasted 
with .what the United States have become even since his book 
?^3poarqjl. Only three years after tlic time when Maegregor 
Ulus wrpte, the American president truly stated : ^ 

* Fresh stars have dawned since tliis was written. 
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“ Witliin loss than four years the annexation of Texas to the 
TTiiioii lias been consuinniatod ; all conflicting title to tlie Oregon 
Territory, south of the 4yth degree of north latitude, adj^iisted'; 
and New Mexico and XJjiper California have been, acquired by 
treaty. The area of these several territories contains 1,1 93,001 
square miles, or 703,559,0 10 acres ; while the area of the re- 
irtaining twenty-nine states, and the territory not yet organized 
int-o states cast of llic Rocky Mountains, contains 2,059,513 square 
^liles, or 1,318,12(),05S acres. These estimates show tliat the 
territories recently acquired, and over wliich our exclusive juris- 
diction and dominion have been extended, constitute a countiyf 
more than half as large as all that which was held by the United 
States before their acquisition. If Oregon be excluded from the 
estimate, there will still remain within the limits of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California, S5 1,598 square miles, or 515,012,720 
acres, being an addition equal to more than one third of all tlie 
territory owned by the United States before their acquisition, and, 
including Oregon, nearly as great an extent of territory as the 
whole of Europe, Russia only excepted. The w 

lalehj the frontier of ovr country, is now only its centre. With 
the addition of the late acquisitions, the United Stales are now 
estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of Eunqje. The ex- 
tent of the sea-coast of Texas on the Gulf of Mexico is iqiward of 
400 miles ; of the coast of Upper Caliioniia, on llic Pacific, of 
970 miles ; and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, of 050 
miles; mahin*^ the whole e.rtcnt of sca-cousl on the Pncijic 
1020 miles, and the whole extent on both the Pacific ai|d the 
Culf of Mexico, 2020 miles. The length of the coa.st on the At- 
lantic, from the northern limits of the United States, round tlic 
Capes of Florida to the Sabine on the eastern boundary of Texas, 
is estimated to he 3100 miles, so that th? addition of sca-coust, 
including Oregon, is very nearly two thirds as great as all we 
possessed before ; and, excluding Oregon, is an addition of 1370 
miles, being nearly equal to one half of the extent of coast which 
\ve possessed before these acquisitions. We have now three great 
maritime fronts" — on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and, the 
Pacific, making, in the whole, an extent of sea-coast exceWing 
5000 miles. This is the extent of the sea-coast of the UnittSl 
States, not Including bays, sounds, and small irregularities of tlie 
main shoi:e* and of the sea islands If these he included, 
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leiigtli of the shore-line of coast, as estimated by the superintciid- 
.ciit of tlicr Coast Survey in his report, would be 33,0G3 miles.” 

* •Th%>-importancc of the power of the United States being then 
firmly planted along the Pacific applies not only to the Now 
Worlds but to the Old. Opposite to San Francisco, on the coast 
of that ocean, lie the wealthy but decrepit empires of China and 
Japan. Numerous groups of islets stud the larger part of the in- 
.tejvciiing sea, and form convenient stepping-stones for the p^og- 
ross of commerce or ambition. The intercourse of traffic between 
tli(*se ancient Asiatic monarchies and the young Anglo-American 
fepublic must be rapid and extensive. Any attempt of the Chi- 
nese or Ja])ancsc rulers to check it will only accelerate an armed 
collision. The American will (jjther buy or force his way. Be- 
trt'ccn such populations as that of China and Japan on the one 
side, and that of the United States on the other — the former 
hauglity, formal, and insolent ; the latter bold, intrusive, and un- 
scrupulous — causes of quarrel must sooner or later arise. The 
results of such a quarrel can not be doubled. America will 

• scarcely imitate ihe forbearance shown by England at the end 
of our late war with the Celestial Empire ; and the conquests of 
China and Japan, by the fleets and armies of the United States, 
are events which many now living are likely to witness. Com- 
l)ared with the magnitude of such changes in the dominion of 
tlie Old World, tlic certain asciendency of the Anglo-Americans 
over Central and Southern America seems a matter of secondary 
importance. AYcll may avc repeat Dc To^qucville’s words, that 
the grou'ing power of this commonwealth is “ un fait entiere- 
niont nouveau dans le monde, et dont Timagination cllc-meme no 

* saurait saisir la portce.” 

An Englishman may look, and ought to look, on the growing 
grandeur of the Americans with no small degree of generous sym- 
pathy and satisfaction. They, like ourselves, are members of the 
great Anglo-Saxon nation, “ whose race and language are now 
overrunning the world from one end of it to the other.”* And 
whatever diflercnces of form of government may exist between 
' US Diid them — whatever reminiscences of the days when, though 
^cthrCn, we strove together, may rankle in the minds of us, the 
defektecT^ party, we should cherish the bonds of common nation- 
» ality that still exist between us. We should romei^bcr, as the 

* Arnold. 
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Athenians remembered of the Spartans at a season of jealousy 
and temptation, that our, race is one, being of the same blood, 
speaking the same language, having an essential resemblance in 
our institutions and usages, and worshiping in the temples of the 
same God.* All this may and should be borne in* mind. And 
yet an Englishman can hardly watch the progress of America 
without the regretful thought that America once was English, 
and that, but for the folly of our rulers, she might be English 
still. It is true that the commerce between the two countries 
♦has largely and beneficially increased, but this is no proof that 
the increase would not have been still greater had the states re- 
mained integral portions of the same great empire. By giving a 
fair and just participation in political rights, these, “ the fairest 
possessions’* of the British crown, might have been preserved to 
it. “This ancient and most noble monarchy”! would not have 
been dismembered ; nor should we see that which ought to be 
the right arm of our strength, now menacing us in every political 
crisis as the most formidable rival of our commercial and mari- 
time ascendency. 

The war which rent away the North American colonies from 
England is, of all subjects in history, the most painful for an 
Englishman to dwell on. It was commenced and carried on by 
the British ministry in iniquity and folly, and it was concluded 
in disaster and shame. But the contemplation of it can not be 
evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. 
Nor can any military event be said to have exercised more im- 
portant influence on the future fortunes of mankind than the 
complete defeat of Burgoyne’s expedition in 1777 ; a defeat 
which rescued the revolted colonists from certain subjection, and 
which, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to attack En- 
gland in their behalf, insured the independence of the United 
States, and the formation of that transatlantic power which not 
only America, but both Europe and Asia now see and feel. 

Still, in proceeding to describe this “ decisive battle of the 
world,” a very brief recapitulation of the earlier events of the 
war may be sufficient ; nor shall I linger unnecessarily on a pain- 
ful theme. 

The five northern crflonies of Massachusetts, Connccticijjt, 

* ^.01/ ofiat^ov re Kal ofidyT^aaov, xat Oeuv ISpyuard re koivu cat 
ffled re diiorpoira. — Herodotus, viii , 144 t Lord ^Chatham. ^ 
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Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, usually classed 
together as the New England colonies, were the strongholds of 
the ii¥*jirrectioii against the mother country. The feeling of re- 
sistance was less vehement and general in the central settlement 
t>f New York, and still less so in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
tlie oilier colonies of the South, although every where it was 
formidably strong. But it was among the descendants of the 
stern Puritans that the spirit of Cromwell and Vane breathecl in 
’ all its fervor ; it was from the New Englanders that the first 
armed opposition to the British crown had been oficred ; and it 
was by them that the most stubborn determination to fight to 
the last, rather than waive a single right or privilege, had been 
displayed. In 1775 they had succeeded in forcing the British 
troops to evacuate Boston; anfl. the events of 1776 had made 
New York (which the Royalists captured in that year) the prin- 
cipal basis of operations for the armies *of the mother country. 

A glance at the map will show that the Hudson River, which 
falls into the Atlantic at New York, runs down from the north 
at the back of the New England States, forming an angle of 
about forty- five degrees with the line of the coast of the Atlan- 
tic, along which the New England States are situate. North- 
ward of the Hudson we see a small chain of lakes communicat- 
ing with the Canadian frontier. It is necessary to attend closely 
to these 'geographical points, in order to understand the plan of 
the operations which the English attempted in 1777, and which 
the battle of Saratoga defeated. ^ 

The English had a considerable force in Canada, and in 1776 
had ‘completely repulsed an attack which the Americans had 
• made upon that province. The British ministry resolved to avail 
themselves, in the next year, of the advantage which the occu- 
pation of Canada gave them, not merely for the ‘purpose of de- 
fense, but for the purpose of striking a* vigorous and crushing 
blow against the revolted colonies. With this view the army in 
Canada was largely re-enforced. Seven thousand veteran troops 
were sent out from England, with a corps of artillery abundantly 
, supplied, and led by select and experienced officeiiB. Large quan- 
titiesT^f military stores were also furnished for the equipment of 
iha Canadian volunteers, who were expected to join the expedi- 
, tion. Tt was intended that the force thus collected should march 
. .twuthwaitl by the line of the lakes, and thence aloitg the banks 

O 
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of the Hudson River. The Ikitish army from New York (or a 
large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two cx]>^itioiif 3 
were to unite at Albany, a town on that river. By, these opera- 
tions, all communication hctw-cen tlic northern colonies and those 
of (lie centre and south would he cut oiT An irresistible force 
would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in 
N< 4 >v Ihjgland ; and when this was done, it was believed thnt 
the otlier colonies would speedily submit. The Americans had 
no troops in the field that seemed able to bafllc these movements. 
Their principal army, under Washington, was occupied in watclp- 
irig over Pennsylvania and the South. At any rate, it was ]»<•- 
lieved that, in order to oppose the ])lan intended I'or the new 
campaign, the insurgents must ^risk a pitched battle, in which 
the superiority of the Royalists, in numbers, in discipliiie, and 
in equipment, seemed to promise to the latter a crowning victory. 
Without question, the plan was ably formed ; and had the sue- 
cess of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of the design, 
the reconquest or submission of the lliirleen fhiited States must 
in all human probability have followed, and the independence 
which they proclaimed in 1770 would have been extinguished 
before it existed a second year. No European power had as yet 
come forward to aid America. It is true that England was gen- 
erally regarded with jealousy and ill will, and was thought to 
have acquiied, at the treaty of Paris, a preponderance of domin- 
ion which w^as perilors to the balance of powder ; but, though 
many w^ere willing to wound, none had yet ventured to strike ; 
and America, if defeated in 1777, w’ould have been sufiered to 
fall unaided. 

Burgoyne had gained celebrity by some bold and dashing ex- 
ploits in Portiigal during the last w'^ar ; be was personally as 
brave an officer as ever headed British troops ; he had consider- 
able skill as a taclitian ; and his general intellectual abilities and 
acquirements were of a high order. He had several very able 
knd experienced officers under him, among whom were Major Gen- 
eral Philips and Brigadici? General Frazer. His regular troops 
amounted, exclusively of the corps of artillery, to about 7200 men, 
rank and file. Nearly half of these were Germans. He 
also an auxiliary force of from two to three thousand Cahadiana. 
He summoiied the warriors of several tribes of the r6d IndirtWf* 
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near the Western lakes to join his army. Much eloqucuee was 
j)Oiirc(l forth holh in America and ii>Enp;laiid in deiioiiiicinfr 
.^ise^r these savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have 
done no more than Moiitcaim, Wolfe, and other French, Amer- 
ican, and English generals had done before him. But, in truth, 
th(^ ItiwlesB feroeily of the Indians, their unskillfulness in regular 
action, and the utter iinpossi bilily of bringing them under any 
disci])line, made their services of little or no value in times of 
diilieulty ; while the indignalion w’hich their outrages inspired 
went far to rouse tlie whole population of the invaded districts 
^into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troo])S and confederates near the Biver 
Boiujuet, on the west side of Lak(^ Champlain. }ic then, on the 
2 I .*<1 of J une, 1 7 77, gave his red allies a war feast, and harangued 
them on the necessity of abstaining from their usual cruel ])rac- 
tices against unarmed peo}ile and prisoners. At the same time, 
he published a pompous maiiilesto to the Americans, in wdiich 
lie threatened the refractory wdtJi all tlie horrors of war, Indian 
as well as European. Tlie amiy proceeded by Avater to Crown 
Point, a fortification wdiich the Americans held at the northern 
extremity of the inlet, hy w’hich the water from Lake George is 
conveyed to Lake Clianiplaiii. lie landed h(‘re 'without opposi- 
tion ; but the reduction of Ticoiideroga, a fortification about twelve 
miles to tlie south of Crown Point, w’as a more serious matter, 
and 'wuis supposed to he the critical part of the expedition. Ti- 
coiideroga coiiimauded the passage alon^the lakes, and was con- 
sidered to he the k(‘y to the route which Burgoyne wished to fol- 
The English had been rejuilsed in an attack on it in the 
war 'vx'ith the French in 1758 wdth severe loss. But Burgoyne 
now invested it with great skill ; and the American general, 
yi. Clair, who had only an ill-equipped army of about 3000 men, 
evacuated it on tlic 5th of July. It jteems evident that a dif- 
fident course would have caused the destruction or capture of 
his whole army, which, 'weak as it was, was the chief force then 
in the field for the protection of the New England States. When 
censured by some of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, 
Bf. Clair truly replied “ that he had lost a post, but saved a prov- 
. iiice.’’^ Burgoyne’s troops pursued the retiring Americans, gained 
I severai advantages over them, and took a large pgrt of their ar- 
^tillery ajid military stores. 
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The loBs of the British in these engagements was trifling. The 
army moved southward alcwig Lake George to Skeiicsborpugh, 
and thence, slowly and with great difficulty, across a broken^Duu- . 
try, full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy with 
felled trees and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson 
River, the American troops continuing to retire before theih. 

Burgoync reached the left bank of the Hudson River on, the 
30th of July. Hitherto he had overcome every difficulty which 
the enemy and the nature of the country liad placed in his way*. ‘ 
Hi^ army was in excellent order and in the highest spirits, and 
the peril of the expedition seemed over when they were once on., 
the bank of the river which was to be the channel of communi- 
cation between them and the British army in the South. But 
their feelings, and those of the Englisli nation in general when 
their successes were announced, may best be learned from a con- 
temporary writer. Burke, in the “Annual Register” for 177 7, 
describes them thus : 

“ Such w’as the rapid torrent of success, which swept every 
thing away before the Northern army in its onset. It is not to 
be wondered at if both officers and private men were liighly elat- 
ed with their good fortune, and deemed that and their prowess to 
be irresistible ; if the} regarded their enemy with the greatest 
contempt ; considered their own toils to he nearly at an end ; 
Albany to be already in their hands ; and the reduction of tlie 
northern provinces to be rather a matter of some time than an 
arduous task full of difficulty and danger. 

“ At home, the joy and exultation was extreme ; not only at 
court, hut wdth all those who hoped or wished the uncpuiliiii'd 
subjugation and unconditional submission of the colonics. The 
loss in reputation w^as greater to the Americans, and capable of 
more fatal consequences, than even that of ground, of posts, (if 
artillery, or of men. All the contemptuous and most degrading 
charges which had been made by their enemies, of their wanting 
the resolution and abilities of men, even in their defense of what- 
ever was dear to tlicm, were now repeated and believed. Those 
w^ho still regardc/1 them as men, and who had not yet lost all 
aflbctioii to them as bretliren ; w^ho also retained hopes that' a 
happy reconciliation upon constitutional principles, without sacfi-n^ 
ficiug tjie dignity of the just aiitliority of government on the one ^ 
side, or a der«liction of tJie rights of freemen on tJic other, ,w^«w 
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not even now impossible, notwithstanding their favorable dispo- 
sitions in general, could not help feeling upon this occasion that 
'^.liOi^Americans sunk not a little in their estimation. It was not 
didicult to difliisc an opinion that the war in effect was over, and 
that any farther resistance could serve only to render the terms 
of tlricir submission the worse. Such were some of the immedi- 
ate effects of the loss of those grand keys of North America — Ti- 
conderoga, and the lakes.” , 

* The astonishment and alarm which these events produced 
among the Americans were naturally great ; but in the midst of 
^ their disasters, none of the colonists showed any disposition to 
Fu limit. The local governments of the New England States, as 
well as the Congress, acted with vigor and firmness in their ef- 
fovls to repel the enemy. Gc^ieral Gates was sent to take the 
command of the army at Saratoga ; and Arnold, a favorite lead- 
er of the Americans, was dispatched l)y Washington to act under 
liim, with re-cnforcenients of troops and guns from the main Amer- 
ican army. Bnrgoyne’s employment of Ihe Indians now'^ produced 
the worst possible eficcts. Though he labored hard to check the 
atrocities w^hicli they w^ere accustomed to commit, he could not 
jirevent the occurrence of many barbarous outrages, repugnant 
both to the feelings of humanity and to the laws of civilized w%ar- 
fartj. The American commanders took care that the reports of 
these excesses should be circulated far and wide, well knowing 
that they w^ould make the stem Ncav Englanders not droop, but 
rage. Such w^as their ellect ; and thougl^ w^heii each man looked 
upon his wdfe, his children, his sisters, or his aged parents, the 
thoilght of the merciless Indian “ thirsting for the blood of man, 
woman, and child,” of “ the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles,”* rnight raise terror in the bravest brdasts ; this very 
terror produced a directly contrary effect to causing submission 
to the royal army. It w’^as seen that the few friends of the royal 
cause, as w'ell as its enemies, were liable to be the victims of the 
indiscriminate rage of the savages ;t and thus “ the inhabitants 
of the open and frontier countries had no choice of acting : they 
hafi.po means of security left but by abandoning their habita- 

/, * Loitl Chatham’s speech on the employment of Indians in the war. 

\ t See,* in the “ Annual Register” for 1777, p. 117, the “ Karrativ^ of the 
JlunJer o£Miss M‘Crea, the daughter of an American LoyalisJt.” 
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lions and taliing up arms. Every man saw the necessity of be- 
coming a temporary soldier; not only for his own security, but 
for the protection and defense of those comicctions whichw are . 
dearer than life itself. Thus an army was poured forth by the 
woods, mountains, and miirshes, which in this part were thickly 
sown with i)lantatious and villages. The Americans recalled 
their courage, and, when their regular army seemed to Ih‘ eii- 
tirelj^^ M’asled. the spirit of the country produced a much greater 
and more fonnidahle force.'’* 

^Viiile resolute recruits, accustomed to the use of fire-arms, and 
all partially trained by service in tlic provincial militias, 'were., 
thu.s fiockiug to the standard of Crates and Arnold at Saratoga, 
and while Burgoyiic was engaged at Fort Edward in providing 
the moans for the farther advance of his army through the intri- 
cate aiid hostile country that still lay before him, two events oc- 
curred, ill each of which the British sustained loss and the Amer- 
icans obtained advantage, the moral effects of which were even 
more important than the immediate result of the encounters. 
AVlieii Burgoyue left Canada, (feneral 8t. Lcger was detached 
from that province with a mixed force of about 1000 men and 
some liglit field-pieces across Lake Ontario against Fort Stain^'ix, 
which the Americans held. After capturing this, he W'as to 
march along the Mohawk Fiver to its confliicnce with the Hud- 
son, hetweeu Saratoga and Albany, vdicre his force and tliat of 
Burgoyiie’s were to unite. But, after some successes, 8t. Legcr 
W'as obliged to retreat, ^iiid to abandon his tents and large quan- 
tities of .stores to the garrison. At the very time that General 
Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one still more se- 
vere ill llie defeat of Colonel Baum, 'with a large detaelirnciit of 
German troops, at Bennington, whither Burgojuie had sent tlieni 
for the purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of 
which the British army fetood greatly in need. The ArnericaiLS, 
augmented hy continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after 
many attacks, in breaking this corjis, which fled into the woods, 
and left its commahder mortally wounded on the field : they then 
marched against ^ force of five hundred grenadiers and light in- 
fantry, which was advancing to Colonel Baum’s assistance under 
Lieutenant Colonel Breyrnan, -who, after a gallant resistance, wa^v 
obligee] to retreat on the main army. The British loss ill these/ 

* Burke. 
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iwo actions exceeded six hundred men ; and a party of American 
Loyalists,- on their way to join the army, having attached them- 
?rlve| to Colonel Baum’s corps, were destroyed with it. 

JVJot'^tTthstanding these reverses, which added greatly to the 
spirit and ntimhcr.s of the American forces, Burgoyne determined 
to ad vance. It Avas impossible any longer to keep up his com- 
munications with Canada by way of the lakes, so as to supply his 
iirriiy on liis southward march ; but having, by unremitting exer- 
tions, collected provisions for thirty days, he crossed the Hutfsoii 
])y means of a bridge of rails, and, marching a short distance 
along its Avestern bank, he encamped on the 14th of September 
on the heights ol‘ Saratoha, about sixteen miles from Albany. 
The Americans had fallen back from Saratoga, and were now 
strongly posted near Stillwater * about half Avay between Sarato- 
iia and Albany, and showed a determination to recede no farther. 

MeaiiAvhilc Lord IJowe, with the hulk of the British army that 
Jjad lain at Ncaa" York, had sailed aA^'ay to the Delaware, and 
there commenced a earn^iaigii against AYashington, in Avhich the 
English general took Philadelphia, and gained other showy but 
unprofitable successes. But Sir Tleiiry Clinton, a brave and skill- 
fid ofliccr, was left Avith a considerable force at New York, and 
lie undertook the task of rnoAung up the Hudson to co-o])orate 
Avilh Burgoyne. Clinton A\’as obliged for this purpose to Avait for 
re-enforcements Avhich had been promised from England, and 
these did not arrive till September. As soon as he received 
lliciri, (Minton embarked about 3000 of his men on a flotilla, con- 
A'oyed by some ships of war under Commander Hotham, and pro- 
cet'tl^d to force his Avay np the river. 

The country bclAveen Burgoyne’s jiosition at Saratoga and that 
<>rthe Aiueric.iins at Stillwater AA’as rugged, and seamed Avith 
en*(‘ks and water-courses ; but, after great labor in. making bridg- 
es and temporary causeways, the British army moA'^ed forward. 
About four miles from Saratoga, on the afternoon of the lOlh of 
Sejitemher, a sharp encounter took place between part of the En- 
glish right wing, under Burgoyne himself, and* a strong body of 
tlie enemy, under Gates and Arnold. The eoj:iflict lasted till 
The British remained masters of the field ; but llie loss 
on caclj^ side was nearly equal (from five hundred to six hnndred 
Wdeu) ; and the spirits of the Americans were grcf^-ly raided by 
Il4ving wjthstood the best regular troops of the English army. 
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Burgoyne now halted again, and strengthened his position by 
jield-works and redoubts ; and the Americans also improved 
their defenses. The two armies remained nearly within canncAi- 
shot of each other for a considerable time, during whiCh Bur- 
goyne was anxiously looking for intelligence of the promised ex- 
pedition from New York, which, according to the original plan, 
ought by this time to have been approaching Albany from the 
south. At last a messenger from Clinton made his way, with 
great difficulty, to Burgoyne’s camp, and brought the iiiforiiw.- 
tfou that Clinton was on his way up the Hudson to attack the 
American forts which barred the passage up that river to Alba- 
ny. Burgoync, in reply, stated his hopes that the promised co- 
operation would be speedy and decisive, and added, that unless 
he received assistance before tho 10th of October, he would be 
obliged to retreat to the lakes through want oi‘ provisions. 

The Indians and Caii.fidians now began to desert Burgoync, 
while, on the other hand, Gates’s army was continually re-en- 
forced by fresh bodies of the militia. An expeditionary force was 
detached by the Americans, which made a bold, though unsuc- 
cessful attempt to retake Ticonderoga. And finding the number 
and spirit of the enemy to increase daily, and his own stores of 
provisions to diminish, Burgoync determined on attacking the 
Americans in front of him, and, by dislodging them from their po- 
sition, to gain the means of moving upon Albany, or, at least, of 
relieving his troops from the straitened position in which they 
were cooped up. 

Burgoyne’s force was now reduced to less than GOOO men. 
The right of his camp was on some high ground a little tv) the 
west of the river ; thence his intrenchments extended along the 
lower ground to the bank of the Hudson, their line being nearly 
at a right angle with the course of the stream. The lines were 
fortified in the centre .and on the left with redoubts and fudd- 
works. The numerical force of the Americans was now grcatei 
than the British, even in regular troops, and the numbers of the 
pailitia and volunteers which had joined Gates and Arnold were 
greater still. The right of the American position, that is to say, 
the part of it nearest to the river, was too strong to be assailed 
with any prospect of succdss, and Burgoyne therefore determined 
to endeavor to force their left. For this purpose he formed’^; 
column of regular troops, with two twelve-pouijiders, two 
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liowilzers, and six six-pounder§. He headed this in person, hav- 
iiifr Generals Philips, lleidesel, and IJrazcr under him. The en- 
^L-iny^s force immediately in front of his lines was so strong that 
he dan&d not weaken the troops who guarded them hy detaching 
any more to strengthen his column of attack. The right of the 
camp* was commanded hy Generals Hamilton and Spaight ; the 
left part of it was committed to the charge of Brigadier Goll. 

It was on the 7th of October that Burgoyne led his column on 
to the attack and on the preceding day, the 6th, Clinton •had 
successfuhy executed a brilliant enterprise against the two Amer- 
ican forts which barred his progress up the Hudson. He had 
*caj)tured them both, with severe loss to the American forces op- 
pos(*d to him ; he had destroyed the fleet which the Americans 
had been forming on the Hudson, under the protection of their 
lorts ; and the upward river was laid open to his squadron. He 
was now only a hundred and fifty-six miles distant from Bur- 
goyne, and a detachment of 1700 men actually advanced within 
forty miles of Albany. Unfortunately, Burgoyne and Clinton 
were each ignorant of the other’s movements ; but if Burgoyne 
' had won his battle on the 7th, he must, on advancing, have soon 
learned the tidings of Clinton's success, and Clinton would have 
heard of his. A junction would soon have been made of the two 
victorious armies, and the great objects of the campaign might 
yet have been accomplished. All depended on the fortune of the 
column with which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 
1777, advanced against the American position. There w'ere 
brave men, both English and Gennan, iii* its ranks ; and, in par- 
ticular, it comprised one of the best bodies of Grenadiers in the 
British service. 

Burgoyne pushed forward some bodies of irregular troops to 
distract the enemy’s attention, and led his column. to wdthin three 
quarters of a mile from the left of Gates's camp, and then deploy- 
ed his men into lino. The Grenadiers under Major Ackland 
were drawm up on the left, a corps of Germans in the centre, 
and the English Light Infantry and the 2411% regiment on the 
right. But Gates did not wait to be attacked ; and directly the 
British line w'as formed and began to advance, the American gen- 
eral, with admirable skill, caused a slfong force to make a sudden 
\&nd vehement rush against its left. The G renadiers under Ack- 
land Rustg-ined the charge of superior numbers nobly, But Gates 

O 2 
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sent more Americans forward, and in a few minutes the action 
became grencral aloiif^ the centre, so as to prevent the Germans 
from sending^ any lieJp to tlic Grenadiers. Burgoyne’s riglit wi^s' 
not yet engaged ; but a mass of the enemy were obserfed ad- 
vancing from their extreme left, with the evident ivitcntion of 
turning the British right, and cutting oft* its retreat. Thc»Liglit 
Infauti-y and the 21th now fell back, and formed an oblique sec- 
ond line, which enabled them to baftle this maneuver, and also 
to sftccor tlicir comrades in the left wing, the gallant Grenadiers, 
^^1u) were overpowered by superior numbers, and, but for this aid, 
must have been cut to pieces. Arnold now came up with three 
American regiments, and attacked the right flanks of the English 
double line. Burgoyne’s whole force was soon compelled to re- 
treat toward their camp ; the left and centre were in complete 
disorder ; but the Liglit Infantry and the 2 lib checked the fury 
of the assailants, and the remains of Burgoyne’s column with 
great difticully elfecled their return to their camp, leaving six of 
tJieir gnus in tlie possession of the enemy, and great numbers of 
killed and wounded on the field : and especially a large propor- 
tion of the artillery-rnen, Avho had stood to their guns until shot 
down or bayoneted beside them by the advancing Americans. 

Burgoyne’s column had been defeated, but the action was not 
yet over. The Eriglisli had scarcely entered the camp, when 
the Americans, pursuing their success, assaulted it in several 
places with uncommon lierceiiess, rushing to the lines through a 
severe fire of grape-shot and musketry with the utmost fury. Ar- 
nold especially, who on this day appeared maddened with the 
thirst of combat and carnage, urged on the attack against a part 
of the intrcnchrnonts which was occupied by the Light Infantry 
under Lord Balcarras.* But the English received him with 
vigor and spirit. The struggle here was obstinate and sanguin- 
ary. At length, as it graw toward evening, Arnold, having forced 
all obstacles, entered the works wuth some of the most fearless 
of his followers. But in this critical moment of glory and dan- 
gtjr, he received a^paiul’ul wound in the same leg which had al- 
ready been injured at the assault on Cluebcc. To his bitter re- 
gret, he was obliged to be carried back. Uis party still contin- 
ued the attack ; hut the Eliglish also continued their obstinate 
resistance, and at last night fell, and the assailants wUhdrew 
^ Botta's “American War,” book viii. . ^ 
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from this quarter of the British iutrciichriienis. But iu another 
part the attack had been more successful. A body of the Amcr- 
under Colonel Brooke, forced their way in through a part 
uf the iiitrenchiiiejits on the extreme right, which was defend- 
ed by the Cierman reserve under Colonel Breyman. The Ger- 
mans ^resisted well, and Breyman died in defense of his post ; 
but the Americans made good the ground which they had won, 
ajid cJiptured baggage, tents, artillcrj% and a store of ammuriilion, 
wjiich they were greatly in need of. They had, by establisliing 
llnnnselvcs on this point, acquired the means of completely turn- 
ing the right flank of the British, and gaining their rear. To 
prevent this calamity, Burgoyiie clfccted during the night a com- 
])letc change of position. W ith great skill, he removed his Mdiole 
army to some heights near the^ river, a little northward of the 
former camp, and lie there drew up his men, expecting to be at- 
tacked on the following day. But (jaics was resolved not to risk 
the certain triumph which his success had already secured for 
bun. He harassed the English with skirmishes, but attempted 
no regular attack. Meanwhile he detached bodies of troops on 
• both sides of the Hudson to prevent the British from recrossing 
that river and to bar their retreat. When night fell, it became 
absolutely necessary for Burgoyne to retire again, and, according- 
ly, the troops were marched through a stormy and rainy iiiglit 
toward Saratoga, abandoning their sick and wounded, and the 
givaler part of their baggage to the enemy. 

Before the rear guard quitted the camp, the last sad honors 
were paid to the brave General Frazer, \tho had been mortally 
> woimded on the 7th, and expired on the following day. The fu- 
neral of this gallant soldier is thus described by the Italian his- 
torian Bolt a : 

“ Toward midnight the body of General Frazer was buried in 
thi‘ British camp. His brother officers . assembled sadly round 
while the funeral service was read over the remains of their 
l)rave comrade, and his body was committed to the hostile earth. 
The ceremony, always mournful and solemn of ^seli, was render- 
ed even terrible by the sense of recent losses, of present and fu- 
ture dangers, and of regret for the deceased. ^Meanwhile the 
hlaze*aiid roar of the American artillery amid the natural dark- 
^Mcss an^ stillness of the night came on the senses with startling 
' We. The grave had been dug within range of theVnem/s bat- 
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teries ; and while the service was proceeding, a cannon-ball 
struck the ground close to the coffin, and spattered earth over 
the face of the officiating cliaplain.”* 

Burgoyne now took up his last position on the heighjs 'near 
Saratoga ; and hemmed in by the enemy, who refused any en- 
counter, and baffied in all his attempts at finding a path^of es- 
cape, he there lingered until famine compelled him to capitulate. 
The fortitude of the British army during this melancholy period 
has «been justly eulogized by many native historians, but I prefer 
quoting the testimony of a foreign writer, as free from all possi- 
bility of partiality. Botta says :t 

“ It exceeds the power of words to describe the pitiable condi-* 
tion to which the British army was now reduced. The troops 
were worn down by a series of toil, privation, sickness, and des- 
perate fighting. They were abandoned by the Indians and Ca- 
nadians, and the effective force of the whole army was now di- 
minished by repeated and heavy losses, which had principally 
fallen on the best soldiers and the most distinguished officers, 
from 10,000 combatants to less than one hall’ that number. Of 
this remnant little more than 3000 were English. 

“ In these circumstances, and thus weakened, they were in- 
vested by an army of four times their own number, whose posi- 
tion extended three parts of a circle round them ; who refused to 
fight them, as knowing their weakness, and who, from the nature 
of the ground, could not be attacked in any part. In this help- 
less condition, obliged to be constantly under arms, while the ene- 
my’s cannon played orf every part of their camp, and even the 
American rifle balls whistled in many parts of the lines,, the 
troops of Burgoyne retained their customary firmness, and, while 
sinking under a hard necessity, they showed themselves worthy 
of a better fate. They could not be reproached with an action 
or a word which betrayed a want of temper or of fortitude.” 

At length the 13th of October arrived, and as no prospect of 
assistance appeared, and the provisions were nearly exhausted, 
Burgoyne, by thofunanimous advice of a council of war, sent a 
messenger to the American camp to treat of a Convention. 

General Gates in the first instance demanded that the royal 
army should surrender prisoners of war. He also proposed’ that 
the British should ground their arms. Burgoyne replied^ “ ThteV 
* Botfa, book viii. t Book viii. ^ 
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article is inadmissible in every extremity ; sooner than this army 
will consent to ground their arms^ in their encampment, they 
will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quarter.” After 
various messages, a convention for the surrender of the army was 
settled, which provided that “ the troops under General Burgoyne 
w er^ to march out of their camp with the honors of war, and 
the artillery of the intrcnchments, to the verge of the river, 
where the arms and artillery were to be left. The arras to be 
piled by word' of command from their own officers. A free? pas- 
sage was to be granted to the army under Lieutenant General 
Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon condition of not serving again 
' in North America during the present contest.” 

The Articles of Capitulation were settled on the 15th of Octo- 
ber ; and on that very evening a messenger arrived from Clinton 
wdth an account of his successes, and with the tidings that part 
of his force had penetrated as far as Esopus, within fifty miles 
of Burgoyne’s camp. But it was too late. The public faith wasf 
pledged ; and the army was indeed too debilitated by fatigue and 
hunger to resist an attack, if made ; and (xates certainly would 
have made it, if the Convention had been broken off. Accord- 
i igly, on the 17th, the Convention of Saratoga w^as carried into 
cli*«jct. By this Convention 5790 men surrendered themselves as 
pris mers. The sick and wounded left in the camp when the 
Britit h retreated to Saratoga, together wdth the numbers of tlio 
British German, and Canadian troops who w’ere killed, wounded, 
or taken, and wdio had deserted in the preceding part of the ex- 
pedition, were reckoned to be 4689. * 

The British sick and w’^ounded who had fallen into the hands 
of the Americans after the battle of the seventh were treated 
with exemplary humanity ; and when the Convention was ex- 
ecuted, General Gates showed a noble delicacy qf feeling, which 
deserves the highest degree of honor. .Every circumstance vras 
avoided which could give the appearance of triumph. The Amer- 
ican troops remained within their lines until the British had 
piled their arms ; and when this was done, the vanquished o5i- 
cers and soldiers were received with friendly kindness by their 
victors, and their immediate wants were promptly and liberally 
supplied. Discussions and disputes* afterward arose as to some 
.of the d,erms of the Convention, and the American Congress re- 
alised for, a long time to carry into ejBSect the artieje w^hich pro- 
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vidod for the return of Buifroyne’s men to Europe ; but no blame 
Avas imputable to General Gales or liis army, who showed them- 
selves to be p:encrous as they had proved themselves to be l>ra^\'^ef 
Gates, after the victory, immediately dispatched C(‘loii(?l Wil- 
kinson to carry the happy tidings to Congress. On b^ing intro- 
duced into the hall, he said, “The whole British army has- laid 
doAviL its arms at Saratoga ; our o\vn. full of vigor and courage, 
exi)ect your orders. It is for your wdsdom to decide where the 
coiiiifi-y may still have need for their service.” Honors and re-, 
w’a^'ds were liberally voted by the Congress to their coiujuering 
general and his men ; and it would be difficult (says the Italian 
historian) to describe the transports of joy wliich the news of 
this event excited among the Americans. They began to flatter 
themselves wdth a still more happy future. No one any longer 
felt any doubt about their achieving their independence. All 
hoped, and wdlh good reason, that a success of this importance 
w’ould at length determine France, and the other European pow- 
ers that waited for her cxam])lc, to declare themselves in favor 
of America. “ There coy Id no lomxrr be anij (fue^^fion reajjccf- 
iiv^ the future, nnce there iras no longer the rcak of espousing 
the cause of a people too feeble to defend llmnselres."^ 

The truth of this was soon displayed in the conduct of France. 
When the news arrived at Paris of the capture of Ticonderoga, 
and of the victorious march of Burgoyne toward Albany, events 
which seemed decisive in favor of the English, instructions had 
been immediately dispatched to Nantz, and the other ports of 
the kingdom, that no American privateers should be suffered to 
enter them, except from indispensable necessity, as to repair 
their vessels, to obtain provisions, or to escape the perils of the 
sea. The American commissioners at Paris, in their disgust and 
despair, had almost broken off' all negotiations wdth the French 
government ; and they even endeavored to open communications 
with the British ministry. But the British government, elated 
with the first successes of Burgoyne, refused to listen to any 
overtures for acconamodation. But when the news of Saratoga 
reached Paris, the whole scene was changed. Franklin and hi.s 
brother commissioners found all their difficulties with the Frejjtfli 
government vanish. The tiVnc seemed to have arrived for the 
house of Bourbon to take a full revenge for all its humiliiitious ' 
♦ Botta, book ix. 
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and losses in previous wars. • In December a treaty was ar- 
rjiu"fed, and formally signed in the February followiiigr, by whic.li 
IVance acknowledged Uhc Independent United ^Stales of AineV' 
im. 'Shis was, of course, tantamount to a declaration of war 
Avilh Englcyid. Spain soon followed France ; and, before long, 
llolla^id took the same course. Largely aided by French fleets 
and troops, the Americans vigorously maintained the war against 
llic armies which England, in spite of her European foes, con- 
tained to send" across the Atlantic. But the struggle was* too 
unequal to be maintained by this country for many years ; and 
when the treaties of 1783 restored peace to the world, the inde- 
pendence of the United States was reluctantly recognized by 
their ancient parent and recent enemy, England. 


Synopsis of Events uetween the Defeat of Biteooyne at 
Saratoga, A.I). 1777, and the Battle of Valmy, A.D. 
17^)2. 

17hl. Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and the British army to 
Washington. 

l7^2. Bodney’s victory over the Spanish fleet. Unsuccessful 
siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards and French. 

1783. End of the American war. 

1788. The Slates-Gcncral arc convened in France ; begin- 
ning of the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BATTLE OF VALMY, A.D. 1792. 

Purpurei metuunt tyranni 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam ; neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantcs ad arma 
Concitet, imperminque frangat. 

Horat., Od. i., 35. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being suffered, rivers can not quench. 

Shakspeare. 

A FEW miles distant from the little town of St. Menehould, in 
the northeast of France, are the village and hill of Valmy ; and 
near the crest of that hill a simple monument points out the bur- 
ial-place of the heart of a general of the French republic and a 
marshal of the French empire. 

The elder Kellcrrnan (father of the distinguished oflicer of 
that name, whose cavalry charge decided the battle of Marengo) 
held high commands in the French armies througliout the wars 
of the Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, and the Em- 
pire. He survived thdsc wars, and the empire itself, dying in 
extreme old age in 1620. The last wish of the veteran on. his 
death-bed was that his heart should be deposited in the battle- 
field of Valmy, there to repose among the remains of his old com- 
panions in arms, who had fallen at his side on that spot twenty- 
eight years before, on \he memorable day when they won the 
primal victory of' Revolutionary France, and prevented the arm- 
ies of Brunswick and the emigrant bands of Conde from march- 
ing on defenseless Paris, and destroying the immature democracy 
in its cradle. 

The Duke of Valmy (for Kellcrrnan, when made one of Na,j>o- 
leori’s military peers in 16(^2, took his title from this same bat- 
tle-field) had participated, during his long and active carreer, in 
the gaining oi many a victory far more immediately da74zliiig thai*'' 
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the one, the remembrance of which he thus cherished. He had 
been present at many a scene of carnage, where blood flowed in 
cUdnges, compared with which the libations of slaughter poured 
out at Valmy would have seemed scant and insignificant. But 
he rightly cstiraated the paramount importance of the battle with 
which he thus wished his appellation while living, and his mem- 
ory after his death, to be identified. The successful resistance 
which the raw Carmagnole levies and the disorganized relics of 
the old monarchy’s army then opposed to the combined hosts hnd 
clioseii leaders of Prussia, Austria, and the French refugee no- 
blesse, determined at once and forever the belligerent character 
of the revolution. The raw artisans and tradesmen, the clumsy 
burghers, the base mechanics, and low peasant-churls, as it had 
been the fashion to term the noddle and lower classes in France, 
found that they could face cannon balls, pull triggers, and cross 
bayonets without having been drilled into military machines, and 
without being oificered by scions of noble houses. They awoke 
to the consciousness of their ovni instinctive soldiership. They 
at once acquired confidence in themselves and in each other ; and 
that confidence soon grew into a spirit of unbounded audacity and 
ambition. “From the cannonade of Valmy may be dated the 
coinmencement of that career of victory which carried their arm- 
ies to Vienna and the Kremlin.”* 

One of the gravest reflections that arises from the contempla- 
tion of the civil restlessness and military enthusiasm which the 
close of the last century saw nationalized in France, is the con- 
sideration that these disturbing influenccs^avc become perpetual. 
No settled system of government, that shall endure from gener- 
ation to generation, that shall be proof against corruption and 
})Opular violence, seems capable of taking root among the French. 
And every revolutionary movement iii Paris thrills throughout 
the rest of the world. Even the successes which the powers al- 
lied against France gained in 1814 and 1815, important as they 
were, could not annul the effects of the preceding twenty-three 
years of general convulsion and war. » 

In 1830, the dynasty which foreign bayonets had imposed on 
France w’^as shaken off, and men trembled at the expected out- 
breatlt of French anarchy and the drfiaded inroads of French am- 
J^ition.^ They “ looked forward with harassing aiixiety to a pe- 
. * Alison. 
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riod of destruction similar to that which the Roman world expe- 
rienced about the middle of .the third century of our era.*’* Louis 
Pliilippe cajoled Revolution, and then strove with secmiiip^, sitT;- 
cess to stifle it. But, in spite of Fieschi laws, in spite* of the 
dazzle of Alf^erian razzias and Pyrencc-cflacing rnarriit^es, in spite 
of hundreds of armed forts, and hundreds of thousands of coercing 
troops, Revolution lived, and struggled to get free. The old Titan 
spirit heaved restlessly beneath “the monarchy based on repiib- 
lica^i institutions.” At last, three years ago, the whole fabric 
of* kingcraft was at once rent and scattered to the winds by tlie 
uprising of the Parisian democracy ; and insurrections, barricades,^ 
and dethronements, the downfalls of coronets and crowns, the 
armed collisions of parties, systems, and populations, became the 
commonplaces of recent Europeati history. 

France now calls herself a republic. She first assumed that 
title on the 20th of September, 1702, on the very day on which 
the battle of Valmy was fouglit and won. To that battle the 
democratic spirit which in 1H18, as well as in 1792, proclaimed 
the Republic in Paris, owed its preservation, and it is thence that 
the imperishable activity of its principles may he- dated. 

Far difi’erent seemed the prosjiecis of democracy m Europe on 
the eve of that battle, and far ditlerent would have the yires- 
eiit position and influence of the French nation, if Brunswick’s 
columns had charged with more boldness, or the lines of Dumon- 
ricz resisted with less firmness. When France, in 1792, declared 
war with the great powers of Europe, she was far from possess- 
ing that splendid military organization which the experience of 
a few revolutionary campaigns taught her to assume, and wliich 
she has never abandoned. The army of the old monarchy had, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis XV., sunk into grad- 
ual decay, both in numerical force, and in efii'cieney of equip- 
ment and spirit. The laurels gained by the auxiliary regirnenls 
which Louis XVI. scut to the American war, did but little to re- 
store the general tone of the army. The insubordination and 
license which the*revolt of the P’ronch guards, and the parti(M]).'L- 
tioii of other troops in many of the first excesses of' tin* Revolu- 
tion, introduced among the soldiery, were soon rayiidly di.ssciTfiii- 
ated through all the rankS. Under the Legislativci Assembly, 

♦ See Niebi^jr’s Preface to the second volume of the History df Rome? 
written in Oct/^ber, 1830. , ^ ^ ^ 
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every complaint of the soldier against his officer, however frivo- 
lous or ill •founded, was listened to w\th eagerness, and investi- 
^a?tMUwith partiality, on the principles of liberty and equality. 
Discipliife accordingly became more and more relaxed ; and the 
dissolution o? several of the old cori)S, under the pretext of their 
being ttiinted with an aristocratic feeling, aggravated the confu- 
sion and inefliciency of the war department. Many of the most 
efiective regiments during the last period of the monarchy had 
•<*(msisted of foreigners. These had cither been slaughtered'in 
defense of the throne against insurrections, like the Swiss, or had 
l)een disbanded, and had crossed the frontier to recruit the forces 
which were assembling for the invasion of France. Above all, 
th(‘ emigration of the noblesse had stripped the French army of 
nearly all its officers of high rarjc, and of the greatest portion ol' 
its subalterns. Above twelve thousand of the high-born youth 
of‘ France, wdio had been trained to regard military command as 
their exclusive patrimony, and to wdiom the nation had been ac- 
customed to look u}) as its natural guides and champions in tho 
storm of war, were now marshaled beneath the banner of Conde 
and the other emigrant princes for the overthrow ot* the French 
armies and the reduction of the French capital. Their successors 
in the French regiments and brigades had as yet acquired neither 
skill nor experience ; they possessed neither self-reliance, nor the 
rt*s]jecd of the men wdio were under them. 

Such was the state of the wrecks of the old army ; but the 
bulk of the forces with which France began the war consisted 
of raw insurrectionary levies, which w^erc even less to be de- 
‘])ended on. The Carmagnoles, as the revolutionary volunteers 
were called, flocked, indeed, readily to the frontier from every 
department w'hen the war w'as proclaimed, and the fierce lead- 
ers of the Jacolfins shouted that the country w\as in danger. 
They wa;re full of zeal and courage, “ heated and excited by the 
scenes of the llevolution, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, 
the songs, dances, and signal-words wdth wdiich it had been cel- 
ebrated.”* But they were utterly undisciplined, and turbulently 
impatient of superior authority or systematic control. Many ruf- 
fianA,.also, wdio were sullied with participation in the most san- 
guinary Jiorrors of Paris, joined the cafhps, and wrere pre-eminent 
^ce foi^iisconduct before the enemy and for savage insubordina- 
♦ Scott, “ Life of Napoleon,” vol. i., c. viii. 
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tion against their own officers. On one occasion during the cam- 
paign of Valmy, eight battalions of federates, intoxicated with 
massacre and sedition, joined the forces under Dumouriey., 
soon threatened to uproot all discipline, saying openly *that the 
ancient officers were traitors, and that it was necesSary to purge 
the army, as they had Paris, of its aristocrats. Dumouridi post- 
ed these battalions apart from the others, placed a strong force 
of cavalry behind them, and two pieces of cannon on their flank. 
Then, affecting to review them, he halted at the head of the 
Ifne, surrounded by all his staff, and an escort of a hundred hus- 
sars. “ Fellows,” said he, “for 1 will not call you either citi- 
zens or soldiers, you see before you this artillery, behind you this 
cavalry ; you are stained w'ith crimes, and I do not tolerate here 
assassins or executioners. I kaow that there are scoundrels 
among you charged to excite you to crime. Drive them from 
among you, or denounce them to me, for I shall hold you re- 
sponsible for their conduct.”* 

One of our recent historians of the Revolution, who narrates 
this incident, t thus apostrophizes the French general : 

“ Patience, O Dumouriez ! this uncertain heap of shriekers. 
mutineers, were they once drilled and inured, will become a phal- 
anxed ma.ss of fighters ; and wheel and whirl to order swiftly, 
like the wind or the whirlwind ; tanned mustachio-figures, often 
barefoot, even bare-backed, with sinews of iron, who require only 
bread and gunpowder ; very sons ot‘ fire, the adroilcst, hastiest, 
hottefst ever seen, perhaps, since Attila’s time.” 

Such phalaiixcd massses of lighters did the Carmagnoles ulti- 
mately become ; but France ran a fearful risk in being obliged ' 
to rely on them, when the proces.s of their transmutation had 
barely commenced. 

The first events, indeed, of the w^ar were disastrous and dis- 
graceful to France, even beyond what might have been expect- 
ed from the chaotic state in which it found her armies as well as 
her government. In the hopes of profiting by the unprepared 
state of Austria, ?hen the mistress of the Netherlands, the French 
opened the camjDaign of 1792 by an invasion of Flanders, with 
forces whose muster-rolls showed a numerical overwhelming^ su- 
periority to the enemy, and seemed to promise a speedy conquest 
of that old battle-field of Europe, But the first flash ofnn Aia>» 
♦ Lamartine. t Cartyl?.^ 
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Irian sabre, or the first sound of an Austrian gun, was enough 
to discomfit the French. Their first corps, four thousand strong, 
•thSt fidvanced from Lille across the frontier, came suddenly upon 
a far iiiTerior detachment of the Austrian garrison of Touruay. 
J>sot a shot was fired, nor a bayonet leveled. With one simulta- 
neous cry of panic, the French broke and ran headlong back to 
Lille, .where they completed the specimen of insubordination 
which they had. given in the field by murdering their gene'-al 
anil several of their chief officers. On the same day, another 
division under Biron, mustering ten thousand sabres and bayo- 
saw a few Austrian skirmishers reconnoitering their posi- 
’ tioii. The French advanced posts had scarcely given and re- 
ceived a volley, and only a few balls from the enemy’s field- 
j)ieces had fallen among the lineal when two regiments of French 
dragoons raised the cry ‘‘ We are betrayed,” galloped ofl’, and 
were I'ol lowed in disgraceful rout by the ‘rest of the whole army. 
t>iiuilar panics, or repulses almost equally discreditable, occurred 
whenever Tlochamheau, or Luckiicr, or La Fayette, the earliest 
French generals in the war, brought their troops into the pres- 
ence of the enemy. 

Meanwhile the allied sovereigns had gradually collected on 
the Ilhine a veteran and finely-disciplined army for the invasion 
of France, which for numbers, equipment, and martial renown, 
both of generals and men, was equal to any that Germany had 
ever sent I'orth to conquer. Their design was to strike boldly 
and decisively at the heart of France, and, •penetrating the coun- 
ts through the Ardennes, to proceed by Chalons upon Paris. 
TThe (Ibslaeles that lay in their w’^ay seemed insignificant. The 
•ilisorder and imbecility of the French armies had been even aug- 
mented by the forced flight of La Fayette and a sudden change 
• of generals. The only troops posted on or near the track by 
which the allies were about to advance were the 23,000 men at 
J^^edan, whom La Fayette had commanded, and a corps of 20,000 
near Metz, the command of which had just been transferred 
from Luckuer to Kollerman, There were only three fortresses 
^ which it was necessary for the allies to capture ornnask — Sedan, 
^ Long'wgr, and Verdun. The defenses ayd stores of all these three 
were, knoivii to be wretchedly dismantled and insufficient ; and 
^vi^n o^e these feeble barriers were overcome a-ssd Chalons 
adertilo and improtectcd country seemed to* invite the 
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invaders to that “military promenade to Paris” which they ^ay- 
ly talked of accomplishing. 

At the end of July, the allied army, having fully conljdeteif 
all preparations for the campaign, broke up from its canton- 
ments, and. marching from Luxembourg upon Loiigwy, crossed 
the French frontier. JSixty thousand Prussians, traineef in the 
schools, and many of them under the eye of the (treat Frederic, 
hQirs of the glories of the 8even Years’ AVar, and universally 
esteemed the best troops in Europe, marched in one eoluuiii 
against the central point of attack. Forty-five thousand Aus- 
trians, the greater part of whom were picked troops, and had 
served in the recent Turkish war, sujiplied two formidable corjis 
that sup})orted the flanks of the Prussians. There was also a 
powerful body of Hessians ; and leagued with the (.Tcrmaus 
against the Parisian democracy came 15.000 of the noblest and 
the bravest among the sons of France. In tliese corps ol‘ emi- 
grants, many of the high(*st born of the French nohility, scions 
of houses A\hose chivalric trojihies had lor centuries filled Phi- 
rope with renown, served as rank and file. Tliey looked on the 
road to Paris as the path wlindi they were to carve out hy their 
swords to victory, to honor, to the rescue of their king, to rv- 
union with their famili(‘s, to llie recovery ol’ llicir i>alrimony, and 
to the restoration ol’ their order. 

Over this imposing army the allied sovereigns placed as gen- 
eralis.sinio the Duke of Brunswick, one of the minor reigning 
jirinees of Germany, n statesman of no mean capacity, and who 
had acrpiired in the Heven Years’ War a military reputation sec- 
ond only to that of the Great Frederic himself. He had been de- 
puted a few years before to quell tlie popular movements whicli 
then took place in Holland, and he had put down the attempted 
revolution in that country with a promptitude which appeared to 
augur equal success to the army that now marched under his or- 
ders on a similar mission into France. 

Moving majestically forward, with leisurely deliberation, that 
seemed to show the consciousness of superior strength, and a 
steady purpost- of doing their w'ork thoroughly, the allies ap- 
peared before Longwy on the 20th of August, and the disjiirited 
and despondent garrison opened the gates of that lortrcSs to -them 
after the ftrsl shower of bombs. On the 2d of SepteVl*^*r,TiH 
See Scolt, “Life of Napoleon,” vol. i., c. xi. • , 
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still more important stronghold of Verdun capitulated alter scarce- 
ly the.sh'adow of resistance. 

- *11 puns wick’s superior force was now interposed between Kel- 
lerrnan’s troops on the lcl*t and the other fVench army near J^e- 
tlan, which La Fayette’s flight had, for the time, left destitute of 
a comViander. Jt was in the power of the Cxermaii general, by 
striking with an overwhelming mass to the right and left, to 
crush in succcs.sion each of tliese weak armies, and the aUies 
nfiglit then have marched irresistible and unresisted upon Paris, 
liut at this crisis Dumouriez, the new commander-iu-chief of th (5 
French, arrived at tlie camp near Sedan, and commenced a sc- 
ries of inovciiiciits by which he reuriit(‘d the dispersed and disor- 
ganized lorces of his country, checked the Prussian columns at 
the very moment wlieii the. last obstacles to their triumph seem- 
lmI to have given way, and linally rolled hact the tide of inva- 
bioii iar across the enemy's frontier. 

The French I’ortresses had falltni ; hut nature herself still of- 
li‘red to brave and vigorous defenders ol‘ the land the means of 
opposing a barrier to the progress of the allies. A ridge of bro- 
ken ground, called the Argouiie, extends from the vicinity of Se- 
dan toward tlic southwest lor about liftecii or sixteen leagues. 
TJie country of ii'Argoniie has now been cleared and drained ; 
but 111 ] 792 it was thickly wooded, and the lower portions of its 
ujHHpial surface were tilled with rivulets and marshes. It thus 
j)reseiited a natural harrier of from four or five leagues broad, 
which was absolutely iiiipenetrahle to anwinny, except by a few 
detiles, such as an inferior force might easily fortify and defend. 
" llurriouriez succeeded in marching his army down from Sedan be- 
hind the Argoime, and in occupying its passes, while the Prus- 
sians still lingered on the northeastern side of the forest line. 
C)rdering Kellerman to wheel round from Metz to St. Menehould, 
and tJie re-enforcements from the interior 'and extreme north also 
to concentrate at that spot, Dumouriez trusted to assemble a pow- 
erful force in the rear of the southwest extremity of the Argonne, 
while with the twenty-five thousand men under his immediate 


eornmaiid he held the enemy at bay before the passes, or forced 
him^tp a long circumvolution round qne extremity of the forest 
xidge, during which, favorable opportunities of assailing his flank 
^ ^re aytiost certain to occur. Dumouriez fortified ijie principal 
djfijjpg, and boasted ef the Thermopyla3 which he hild §)und foi 
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the invaders ; but the simile was nearly rendered fatally com- 
plete for the defending force. A pass, which was thought of in? 
ferior importance, had been but slightly manned, and ^an**Aus* 
trian corps, under Clairfayt, forced it after some sharp fighting. 
Bumouriez with great difficulty saved himself from being en- 
veloped and dcstro 5 'ed by the hostile columns that now pushed 
through the forest. Biit instead of despairing at the failure of 
hiiv plans, and falling back into the interior, to be .completely sev- 
ered from Kellcrmaii’s army, to be hunted as a fugitive under the 
walls of Paris by the victorious Germans, and to lose all chance 
of ever rallying his dispirited troops, he resolved to cling to the 
difficult country in which the armies still w’cre grouped, to force 
a junction with Kellerman, and so to place himself at the head 
of a force w’hich the invaders would not dare to disregard, and 
by which he might drag them back 1‘rom the advance on Paris, 
which he had not been able to bar. Accordingly, by a rapid 
movement to tlic south, during which, in his own words, “ France 
was within a hair’s-breadth of destruction,” and alter w^ith diffi- 
culty checking several panics of his troops, in which they ran by 
thousands at the sight of a few Prussian hussars, Durnouriez suc- 
ceeded in establishing his head-quarters in a strong position at St. 
Menehould, protected by the marshes and shallow’s of the rivers 
Aisne and Aube, beyond wffiicli, to the northw’est, rose a firm and 
elevated plateau, called Dampierre’s camp, admirably situated 
for commanding the road by Chalons to Paris, and where he in- 
tended to post Kcllerntan's army so soon as it came up.* 

The new^s of the retreat of Dumouriez from the Argonne passes, 
and of the panic flight of some divisions of his troops, spread rap- 
idly throughout the country, and Kellerman, w’ho believed that ■ 
his comrade’s army had been annihilated, and fefircd to fall among 
the victorious masses of the Prussians, had halted on his march 
from Metz when almost close to St. Menehould. He had actu- 
ally commenced a retrograde movement, when couriers from his 
commander-in-chief checked him from that fatal course ; and then 
continuing to wffieel round the rear and left flank of the troops at 
St. Menehould, ‘Kellerman, with twenty thousand of the army of 

♦ Some late writers represent that Brunswick did not wish to crush 
Dumouriez. There is no sufficient authority for this insinuatfon, 
seems to hafe been first prompted by a desire to soothe theyvoun^i, 
military pridt; of the Prussians. 
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J^Ietz, and some thousands of volunteers, who had joined him in 
/the march, made his appearance to tKe west of Dumouriez on the 
very* evening when Wcslcrman and Thouvcnot, two of the stafT- 
officers of Dumouriez, galloped in with the tidings that Bruns- 
wick’s army had come through the upper passes of the Argonne 
ill full force, and was deploying on the heights of La Lune, a 
chain^of eminences that stretch obliquely from southwest to north- 
east, opposite •the high ground which Dumouriez held, and also 
op])osite, but at a shorter distance from the position which Kel- 
lermaii was designed to occupy. 

• The allies were now, in fact, nearer to Paris than were the 
French troops llieiiiselvcs ; but, as Dumouriez had foreseen, Bruns- 
wick deemed it unsafe to march upon the capital with so large 
a hostile force left in his rear between his advancing columns and 
his base ol‘ operations. The young King of Prussia, who was in 
the allied camp, and the emigrant princes, eagerly advocated an 
instant attack upon the nearest PVench general. Kcllerman had 
laid himself unnecessarily open, by advancing beyond Dainpierre’s 
cam]), Avhich Dumouriez had designed for him, and moving for- 
Nvanl across the Aube to the plateau of Valmy, a post inferior in 
strength and space to that which he had left, and which brought 
liiiii close uj)ou the Prussian lines, leaving him separated by a 
dangerous interval from the troops under Dumouriez himself. It 
sei'iiied easy I’or the Prussian army to overwhelm him while thus 
isolated, and then they might surround and crush Dumouriez at 
their leisure. • 

Accordingly, the right wing of the allied army moved forward 
in llie gray of the morning of the 20th of September to gain Kel- 
lorin all’s left flank ami rear, and cut him oft' from retreat upon 
Clialons, while ijic rest of the army, moving from the heights of 
La Lime, wliicli here converge semicircularly round the plateau 
ol Valmy, were to as-^sail his position in front, and interpose be- 
tween him and Dumouriez. An unexpected collision between 
some of the advanced cavalry on each side ip the low ground 
warned Kellerman of the enemy’s approach. Dumouriez had not 
heep uiiobscrvaiit of the danger of his comrade, Chus isolated and 
involved, and he had ordered up troops to support Kellerman on 
^Ijier l^iik ill the event of his being attacked. These troops, 
T^wevip*, moved forward slowdy ; and Kellermaii’s ^rmy ranged 
plateau of Valmy “ projected like a cape into'thctipidst of 
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lli« linos of llie rnissian bayonets.”* A tliick autumnal mist 
lioalocl ill ^vaves of vapor otxr the plains and ravines tluit lay be- 
tween the tw’o armies, leaving only the crests and peaks of tlie 
hills glittering in the early light. About ten o’clock the fog be- 
gan to clear oil’, and then the French from iheir promontory saw 
emerging from the w'hite wreaths of mist, and glittering in the 
sunshine, the countless Prussian cavalry, which were to eiMelop 
till VI as in a net if once driven from their position, the solid col- 
unnis of the infantry, that moved forw^ard as if animated by\a 
simile w ill, the bristhng batteries of the artillery, and the glanc- 
ing clouds of the Anstriau light lrix)ps, fresh from their contest s* 
with the Spahis of the (‘ast. 

The best and bravest of the Fnnieli must have belield this 
Ejieetaele with secret aj) prehension and aw^e. llow'cver bold and 
re.' olnle a man may be in the discharge of duly, it an anxious 
and fearful thing to be called on to eneouiiler danger among com- 
rades of whose steadiness you can feel no certainty. Each sol- 
dier of Kellermau’s army must have remembered the series of 
jjanie routs which had liitherto invariably taken place on tlie 
French side during the war, and must have east restless glances 
to tljc right and left, to see if any symptoms oJ’ wavering began 
to sIkav themselves, and to calculate how” long it was likely to 
be before a general rush of his comrades to the rear would either 
huny him off w ith involuntary disgrace, or leave him alone and 
liel])Jes.s to bo cut down by assailing multitudes. 

(3n that very rnorniRg, and at the self-same liour in wdiich the 
allied forees and the emigrants began to de.«(;end from La Lime 
to the attack of Valiny, and while the cannonade \vas opening 
between the Prussian and the Revolutionary batteries, the debate 
ill the Xational Convention at Paris commeiieecj on the proposal 
to ])roelaim France a rcjiublic. 

The old monarchy had little chance of support in the hall id 
the Convention; but if its more effective advocates at Valiiiy 
had triumphed, there w^ere yet the elements existing in France 
for an efiective revival of the better part of the ancient institu- 
tions, and for siAstitutiiig Reform for Revolution. Only a few 
v/eeks before, numerously-sjgned addresses from the middle rlass- 
es in Paris, Rouen, and other large cities had been presBiited^ 

* Scfo Lain^tine, Hist. Girond.. livre xvii. I have drawn mucji of 
ensuing description from him. 
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the expressive ol’ their horror of the anarchists, and their 
Kadiness. to uphold the rights of the crown, together with the 
. lihorjieB of the subject. And an armed resistance to the author- 
ilV of the Convention, and in favor of the king, was in reality 
at tins time* being actively organized in La Vendee and Brittany, 
the iiAi»ortance of which may he estimated from the formidable 
opposition which the Iloyalists of these provinces made to the 
Be})iiblican Jjarty at a later period, and under much more disad- 
vantageous circumsiances. It is a fact peculiarly illustrativ<5 of 
the importance of the battle of Yalmy, that “ during the summer 
of 179:i, the gentlemen of Brittany entered into an extensive as- 
sociation for the purpose of rescuing the country from the 0 ])})rcss- 
ive yoke which had been imposed by the Parisian demagogues. 
At the head ol’ the whole was the Marquis de la lloiiarie, one of 
those remarkable men who rise into eminence during the stormy 
days of a revolution, from conscious al^ility to direct its current. 
Ardent, impotiioiis, and enthusiastic, he was first distinguished 
in the Am<*rican war, -when the intrepidity of his conduct attract- 
ed the admiration of the llepublicau troo])S, and the same quali- 
ties rendered him at first an ardent supporter of the Uevolutiou 
ill France ; but when the atrocities of the people began, he es- 
jioused with equal Avarrnth the ojipositc side, and used the ut- 
most elldrts to rouse the noblesse of Brittany against the plebeian 
yoke which had been imiiosed npon them by the National As- 
siniihly. He submitted his plan to the Count d’ Artois, and had or- 
ganized one so extensive as w'onld have proved extremely formi- 
dable to the Convention, if the retreat of the Duke ol’ Brunswick, 
in »Sl*ptend-er, 1792, had not damped the ardor of the w'^holc of 
the w^^st ol’ Franco, then ready to break out into insurreclion.’’* 
And it w'as not only among the zealots of the old monarchy 
that the cause of the king w'ould then have found friends. The 
iiKdlahle atrocities of the September massacres had just occurred, 
and the reaction produced by" them among thousands who had 
])vcvionsly been active on 1hc ultra-democratic side was fresh and 
]>owa'rfnl. The nobility had not yet been made utter aliens i.n 
the eyes of the nation by long expatriation and cjvil w^ar. There 
wa^^iot yet a generation of youth educated in revolutionary priii- 
ciples, si^id knowing no w orship save that of military glory. Louis 
<w?Vl. w^is just and Immaiie, and deeply sensible of the uecessitv 
* Alison, vol. in , p. 323. 
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of a gradual extension of political lights among all classes of his 
suhiccts. The Bourbon throne, if rescued in 1702, would have’ 
had the chances of stabilily such as did not exist for it in IMI^I, 
and seem never likely to be found again in France. 

i>erving under Kellcrrnan on that day was one -Who experi- 
enced, perhaj)s the most decjdy of all men, the changes fo^ good 
and for evil which the French llcvolution has produced. He^who, 
in his second exile, bore the name of the Count dc Nciiilly in this 
country, and who lately was Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
iifured in the French lines at Valmy as a young and gallant 
oliicer, cool and sagacious beyond his years, and trusted accord-, 
iiigly by Kcllerman and Durnouriez with an important station in 
the national army. The l)uc de Chartres (the title he then bore) 
commanded the French right, General Valence was on ihc left, 
and Kcllerman himself took liis post in the centre, which was 
the strength and key of his position. 

Besides these celebrated men who were in the French army, 
and besides the King of Prussia, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
other men of rank and power who were in the lines of the allies, 
there was an individual present at the battle of Valmy, of little 
l)olitical note, but who has exercised, and exercises, a greater in- 
lluencc over the human mind, and whose lame is more widely 
sjnead than that of cither duke, or general, or king. Tliis was 
the German poet (-Jothe, tlicn in early youth, and who had, out 
of curiosity, accompanied the allied army on its march into Frane(* 
as a mere spectator. He lias given us a curious record ol’ tlie 
sensation.s wliich he experienced during the cannonade. It must 
he remembered that many thousands in the French ranks iVieii, 
like Got he, felt the “ camion fever ’ fur the lirst time. The Cier- 
inan poet says,* 

1 had heard so much of tlie cannon fev<‘r, that T wanted to 
know wliat kind of thing it was. Ennui, and a sjiirit which 
every kind of danger excites to daring, nay, even to rashness, in- 
duced me to ride up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lune. 
This was again Occupied hy our i)eo])le ; hut it jneseiited the 
wildest aspect. ^The roofs w^ere sliot to jiieces, the corn-shoclvs 
scattered about, tlie bodies of men mortally W’ouuded stretched 
upon tljeiii here and there, and occasionally a spent camgm hall 
fell and ratth^l among the ruins of th(i tile roofs. • ^ 

* Gulhe's “ Cainpaign in France in 1792,” Faric’js IranslatioK, p! 
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U,uitc alone, and left lo myself, I rode away on llic heights 
.to the- le’ft, and could plainly survey the favorable position of the 
j^^vficli ; they were standing in the 1‘orm of a semicircle, in the 
greatest quiet and security, Kellerman, then on the left wing, be- 
ing the easiest to reach. 

“ 1 fell ill with good company on the way, officers of my ac- 
quaintance, belonging to the general staff and the regiment, 
greatly surprised to find me here. They wanted to take me Vack 
again with them ; but 1 spoke to them of particular objects I 
bad in view, and they left me, without farther dissuasion, to my 
••well-known singular caprice. 

“ I had now arrived quite in the region where the balls were 
playing across me : the sound of them is curious enough, as if it 
were comjiosed of the humming of lojis, the gurgling of water, 
and the wdiistling of birds. They were less dangerous by reason 
of the wetness of the ground ; wherever one fell, it stuck fast. 
And thus my foolish experimental ride "was secured against the 
danger at least of the halls rebounding. 

“ lu the midst of these circumstances, T was soon able to re- 
mark that something unusual \vas taking place within me. I 
paid close attention to it, and still the sensation can be described 
only by similitude. It ap]>eared as if you were in some extreme- 
ly hot place, and, at the same time, quite penetrated by the heat 
ot it, so that you feel yourself, as it M'ere, quite one wdth the ele- 
ment in which you are. The eyes lose nothing of their strength 
or clearness ; but it is as if the world l^ad a kind of brown -red 
tiiitji which makes the situation, as well as the surrounding ob- 
jects, more impressive. I was unable to perceive any agitation 
of the blood ; but every thing seemed rather to be sw^allowed up 
ill the glow of yvdiich 1 speak. From this, then, it is clear in 
what sense this condition can be called a fever. * It is remarka- 
ble, however, that the horrible uneasy feeling arising from it is 
])roduced in us solely through the ears. For the cannon thunder, 
the howling and crashing of the halls through the air, is the real 
cause of these sensations. 

“ After 1 had ridden back and was in perfect security, I re- 
maned, wdth surprise, that the glow was completely cxtiiiguish- 
ejlj and* not the slightest feverish agitation was loft behind. On 
tlie whole, this condition is one of the least desirabljt ; as, ^indeed, 
. 'acyiong itiy dear and noble comrades, I found scafeely one who 
expressed a really passionate desire to try it.’’ 
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Contrary to the expectations of both friends and foes, th^ 
French infantry held their* prrouiid steadily under the fire of the 
Prussian <^uns, which thundered on them from La Lune, lyidlliTir 
own artillery replied with equal spirit and greater eflect on the 
denser masses of the allied army. Thinking that the Prussians 
were slackening in their lire, Kcllermaii formed a column in 
charging order, and dashed down into the valley in the hofes ol‘ 
capturing some of the nearest guns of the encirty. A masked 
battery opened its fire on the French column, and drove it hack 
in disorder, Kellermaii having his horse sliot under him, and 1 k‘- 
iiig with dililculty carried oil' by his men. The Prus>ian columns’* 
HOW’ advanced in turn. The French artillery-men began to 
waver and desert their posts, hut were rallied by the e (forts and 
example of their oflicers, and Kellerman. reoriranizing the line of 
liis infantry, took his station in the ranks on loot, and railed out 
to his men to let the ciie'iny come close ii}). and then to chartro 
them with the hayouot. The troops caught the enthusiasm of 
th(‘ir general, and a cheerful shout of Vive hi V(Uio}i, taken ii}) 
hy one battali<ni from another, pealed across the valley to th(‘ 
assailants. The Pru.ssiaiis hesitated from a charge up liill against 
a force that seemed so resolute and formidahle : tliey halted lor 
a while in the hollow, and then slowly retreated uj) their own 
side of the valh*y. 

Indignant at being thus repulsed by such a foe, the King of 
Prussia iornied the (lower of his men in ])erson, and, riding along 
the column, bitterly refroached them wdlh letting their standard 
be thus humiliated. Then he led them on again to the att^iek, 
marcliiiig in the front line, and seeing his stall' mowecl down 
around him by the deadly fire which the Frcncli artillery reopen- 
ed. Put the troops sent by Diimouriez were i)ow co-operating 
elfectually with Kellerman, and that genera' s own men, finslied 
[)y sucecss, jjrcsented a firmer front than ever. Again the Prns- 
bians retreated, l(‘aving eight hundred dead behind, and at iiighl- 
fall the Freiifdi rejnained victors on the heights of Valrny. 

‘All hope.s of crushing the Revolutionary armif's, and of the 
promenade to Pftris, had now vanished, tliongh Brunswick Lin- 
gered long in the Argoime, kill di.«tress and sickness wasted Avay 
hi.s once splendid for(;e, and finalh^ but a mere wr<‘ck <5 ^ 

crossed'the fk^ritier. France, irn^aii while, felt that she potjscssc^J 
a giant’s, strength, and like a giant did she use it. ifefdrd the ■ 
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close of that year all Belgium obeyed the National Coiiveiitioii 
'at ranh\ and the kings of linrope, *af<cr tlie lapse of eighteen 
ceufeiirics, trembled once more beli>re a eoiiqueriiig military re- 
public.' 

(hithe’s Bescriptioii of the caimouadc has been quoted His 
observation to his comrades, and the camp of the allies at tlio 
end jf the battle, deserves quotation also. It shows that tlie 
pi»et lelt ( and. }>rob ably he alone, of the thousands there aseci.i- 
blcjl, lelt) the full importance of that day. He describe/ tin; 
(U)iisleruation and the change of demeanor which he ob.<erved 
.. .'iinong his Pru.ssian IViends that evening, He tells us that “ rno.-t 
of them were silent; and, in fact, the power of reflection and 
jiutgriient was wanting to all. At last I was called upon to say 
what J thought of the eiigagcfnent, l()r I had been in the habit 
of enlivening and amusing the troop with short sayings. This 
tune I said, ‘ From tlua ji/arc and from tJfis day forth ana- 
mmccs a >i€ir era in the frorld's history, and yon can all senj 
that you ivrrr prcM'nt at its birth ' " 


Synopsis of Events between the B.vttle of Valmy, A.D. 
l/Ori, AND THE Battle of Watehloo, A.D. Iblo. 

A.D. 1793. Trial and execution of Louis XVI. at Paris. En- 
gland and tSpaiii declare war against France. Royalist war in 
La Vendee. Second invasion of Ph-aneq by the allies. 

1 794. Lord Howe's victory over the French fleet. P’iiial par- 
tition of Poland by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

179o. The blench armies, under Pichegru, conquer Holland. 
Oos.^atiun of the war in La Vendee. 

1790. Bonaparte commands the French army of Italy, and 
gains repeated victories over the Austrians. 

1797. Victory of Jervis off Cape JSt. Vincent. Peace of Cam- 
po Forrnio between France and Austria. Defeat of the Dutch 
oil* Camperdown by Admiral Duncan. ’ 

179«. Rebellion in Ireland. Expedition of .the French under 
Bqj^iaparte to Egypt. Lord Nelson^ destroys the French fleet at 
the bijttle of the Nile. 

171^9. Renewal of the war between Austria andJFrauce. The 
•R.ussiaii' emperor sends an army in aid of Austria .under Siiwar- 
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row. The French are repeatedly defeated iriTltaly. Bonaparte 
returns from Epyj)t and makes himself First Consul of Friiuee."^ 
Masscna wins the battle of Zurich. The Russian emperor nit,k*os 
peace with France- 

1800. Bonaparte passes the Alps, and defeats the Austrians at 

Marengo. Moreau wins the battle of Hohenlinden. * 

1801. Treaty of Luneville between France and Austria. tThe 
battle of Copenhagen. 

1802. Peace of Amiens. 

^803. War between England and France renewed. 

1804. Napoleon Bonaparte is made Emperor of France. ^ 

1805. Great preparations of Napoleon to invade E norland. 
Austria, supported by Russia, renews war with France. Na])o- 
leon marches into Germany, takea Vienna, and pains the battle 
of Austerlitz. Lord Nelson destroys the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, and is killed at the battle of Trafalpar. 

1806. War between Prus.sia and France. Napoleon coiupiers 
Prussia at the battle of J ena. 

1807. Obstinate warfare between the French and Prussian 
armies in East Prussia and Poland. Peace of Tilsit. 

1808. Napoleon endeavors to make his brother Kiiip of Spain. 
Rising of the Spanish nation against him. Enpland sends troops 
to aid the Spaniards. Battle of Vimiera and Corunna. 

1809. "War reiiew’cd between France and Austria. Battles of 
Asperne and Wagrarn, Peace granted to Austria. Lord Wel- 
lington's victory of Talavera, in Hpain. 

1810. Marriage of Napoleon and the Archduchess Maria Lou- 
isa. Holland annexed to France. 

1812. W'’ar between England and the United States. Napo- 
leon invades Russia. Battle of Borodino. The French occupy 
M0.SC0W, which is burned. Disastrous retreat and almost total 
destruction of the great army of France. 

1813. Prussia and Austria take up arms again against France. 

Battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Culm, and Lcixjsic. The 
French are driven Out of Germany. Lord Wellington gains the 
great battle of Vittoria, which completes the rescue of Sjjain 
from France. * 

1814. The allies invade p'rance on the eastern, and LoriJ Wel- 
lington invades it on th« southern frontier. Battles of'Laof^^ ' 
Montmirail, Arcia-sur Aube, and others in the northeast of •Fran,csj"> 
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and of Toulouse in the south. • Paris surrenders to the allies, and 
(IMapidciou abdicates. First restoration of the Rourhons. Najto- 
lijpn goes to the Isle of Elba, which is assigned to him by the 
allies. • Treaty of Ghent between the United States and England. 

P 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO, A.D. 1815. 

Thou first and last of fields, kmg-niaking victory ! — Bvron 

EAglaxt) has now boon blessed with thirl y-six years of peace# 
At no other period of lier historj' can a similarly long cessation 
from a state ol’ warfare be found. It is true that our troo])S have 
had battles to light during this interval for the ])rotectiou and ex- 
tension of our Indian possessions and our colonies, but these have 
been with distant and unimtjortart eueniies. The danger lias 
never been brought near our own shores, and no matter of vital 
importance to our empire lias ever been at slake. AYe have ntd 
had hostilities witli either France, America, or Russia ; and when 
not at war with any of our peers, we feel ourselves to be substan- 
tiaily at peace. There lia.s indeed, througliout this lonjr jairiod, 
been no great war, like those with which the previous liistory 
ofiiiodeni Europe abounds. There have been fonnidahle collis- 
ions between particular states, and tliere have been still more 
formidable collisions between the armed champions of the con- 
flicting princii>les of absolutism and democracy ; but there has 
been no geiitu'al war, like those of the French Revolution, hke 
the American, or the Seven Years’ AA’ar, or like the war of the 
S])anish Succession. It would be far too much to augur from thit: 
that no similar wars will again convulse the world ; but >hc 
value of the period of peace which Eurojie has gained is incal- 
culalde, even if we look on it as only a long truce, and expect 
again to see the nations of the earth recur to what some philos- 
ojiliers have termed man's natural state of w aid arc. 

Xo C(pial number of years can be found during which science, 
commerce, and civilization have advaiice<i so rapidly and so ex- 
tensively as has been the case since 1^15 When we trace their 
progress, especially in this country, it is irnjiossihle not to feel that 
their wondrous development lias been mainly due to the lynd 
liaving been at peace.* Their good cdects can not be ^lileraled 

* See the excellent Introduction to Mr. Charles Knight’s History of ilW 
‘‘Thirty i"ears’ ‘Peace.” 
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even if a series of wars were lo recommence. When we rellect 
•on this^ and contrast tliese thirty-six years with the period that 
pi*ece‘ded them — a period of violence, of tumult, of unrestingly 
dcstruntive energy — a period throughout which the wealth of 
iwitions w»s scattered like sand, and the blood of nations lav- 
ishect like water, it is impossible not to look with deep interest 
on the final crisis of that dark and dreadful epoch — the crisis 
out of whi(‘.h our own happier cycle of years has been evolved. 
The great battle which ended the twenty-three years’ war ot the 
first French Revolution, and which quelled the man whose gen- 
ius and ambition had so long disturbed and desolated the world, 

* deserves to be regarded by us not only with peculiar pride as one 
of our greatest national victories, but with peculiar gratitude for 
the repose which it secured for us and for the greater part of the 
human race. 

One good test for determining the importance of W^aterloo is 
to ascertain what was felt by wise and prudent statesmen before 
tViat battle respecting the return of Napoleon from Elba to the 
imperial throne of France, and the probable efiects of his success. 
For this purpose, L will (juote the words, not of any of our vohe- 
liient anti-(Tallieaii politicians of the school of Pitt, but of a lead- 
er of our Liberal parly, of a man whose reputation as a jurist, a 
historian, and a far-sighted and candid statesman was, and is, de- 
ser\^edly high, not only in this country, but throughout Europe. 
Sir .lames Mackintosh said of the return from Elba, 

“ AY as it in the power of language to describe the evil ? AA'ars 
which had raged for more than twenty years throughout Europe ; 

, which had spread blood and desolation from Cadiz to Moscow, 
and from Naples to Copenhagen ; which had wasted the means 
of human enjoyment, and destroyed the instruments of social im- 
provement ; which threatened to difi’use among the European na- 
tions the dissolute and ferocious habits Qf a predatory soldiery — 
at length, by one of those vicissitudes which bid defiance to the 
foresight of man, had been brought to a close, upon the whole, 
happy, beyond all reasonable expectation, with no violent shock 
to national independence, with some tolerable compromise be- 
tween the opinions of the age and the reverence due to aueieut 
instttuhons ; with no loo signal or mortifying triumph over the 
h'iitinijite interests or avowable feelings of any numerous body 
»f men, and, above all, without those retaliations against nations 
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or parties which beget new convulsions, often as horrible as those 
which they close, and perpetuate revenge, and hatred, and blood » 
from age to age. Europe seemed to breathe after her suHeriii^^. 
In the midst of this fair prospect and of these consolatory hopes, 
Napoleon Bonaparte escaped from Elba ; three smgill vessel# 
reached the coast of Provence ; their hopes are instantly, dis- 
pelled ; the work of our toil and fortitude is undone ; the blood 
of Europe is spilled in vain — 

* Ibi omnis effusus labor !' ” 

« 

The exertions whieh the allied powers made at this crisis to 
grapple promptly with the French emperor have truly been ‘ 
termed gigantic, and never were Napoleon’s genius and activity 
more signally displayed than in the celerity and skill by which 
he brought forward all the military resources of France, which 
the reverses of the three preceding years, and the pacific policy 
of the Bourbons during the months of their first restoration, had 
greatly diminished and disorganized. He re-entered Paris on the 
20th of March, and by the end of May, besides sending a force 
into La Vendee to put down the armed risings of the Iloyalists 
in that province, and besides providing troops under Masseua and 
Suchet for the defense of the southern frontiers of France, Na- 
poleon had an army assembled in the northeast for active opera- 
tions under his own command, which amounted to between 120 
and 130,000 men,* with a superb park of artillery, and in the 
highest possible state of equipment, discipline, and cfTiciency. 

The approach of the ihany Russians, Austrians, Bavarians, and 
other foes of the French emperor to the Rhine was necessarily 
slow ; but the two most active of the allied powers had occupied 
Belgium with their troops while Napoleon was organizing his 
forces. Marshal Blucher was there with llG,00p Prussians, and 
the Duke of Wellington was there also with about 100,000 troops, 
either British or in British pay.f Napoleon determined to attack 
these enemies in Belgium. The disparity of numbers -was indeed 
great, but delay was sure to increase the number of his enemies 
much faster than re-enforcements could join his own ranks. He 
considered also that ** the enemy’s troops were cantoned uncier 
the command of two generals, and composed of nations differing 

♦ See, for these numbers, Siborne’s “History of the Campaign,©! 'VJia-* 
terloo,” vol. i.,V- 41. t Ibid., vol. i., chap. iii. 
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both in interest and in feelings.”* His own army was under hfe 
own sole command. It was composed exclusively of French sol- 
diers, mostly of veterans, well acquainted with their officers and 
wllh each other, and full of enthusiastic confidence in their com- 
jpaiider. If he could separate the Prussians from the British, so 
as to attack each in detail, he felt sanguine of success, not only 
against these, the most resolute of his many adversaries, but also 
agaSnst the other masses that were slowly laboring up against 
his southeastern frontiers. • 

The triple chain of strong fortresses which the French pos- 
sessed on the Belgian frontier formed a curtain, behind which 
Napoleon was able to concentrate his army, and to conceal till 
the very last moment the precise line of attack which he intend- 
ed to take. On the other hand, Blucher and Wellington were 
obliged to canton their troops along a line of open country of con- 
siderable length, so as to watch for the outbreak of Napoleon from 
whichever point of his chain of strongholds he should please to 
make it. Blucher, wuth his army, occupied the banks of the 
{Sainbrc and the Meuse, from Liege on his left, to Charleroi on 
Ills right ; and the Duke of Wellington covered Brussels, his can- 
tonments being partly in front of that city, and between it and 
the French frontier, and partly on its west ; their extreme right 
being at Courtray and Tournay, while their left approached Char- 
leroi and communicated Avith the Prussian right. It w^as upon 
Charleroi that Napoleon resolved to level his attack, in hopes of 
severing the tw^o allied armies from each other, and then pursu- 
ing his favorite tactic of assailing each leparatcly with a superior 
force on the battle-field, though the aggregate of their numbers 
considerably exceeded his own. 

On the 1 5th of June the French army was suddenly in motion, 
and crossed the frontier in three columns, which were pointed 
upon Charleroi and its vicinity. The French’ line of advance 
upon Brussels, which city Napoleon resolved to occupy, thus lay 
right through the centre of the line of the cantonments of the 
allies. The Prussian general rapidly concentrated his forces, 
calling them in from the left, and the English general concen- 
trated his, calling them in from the right toward the menaced 
centre of the combined position. On the morning of the lOth, 
• was in position at Ligny, to the northeast of Charleroi, 

♦ See Montholon’e “ Memoirs,” p. 45.* 
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with SO, 000 men. Wellington’s troops were concentrating at 
Ciuatre Bras, which lies due north of Charleroi, and is about nine 
miles from Ligny. On the Kith, Napoleon in person ifttaelu'ij * 
Blueher, and, alter a long and obstinate battle, del’eated him, and 
conipelled the Prussian army to retire northward toward Wavrot 
Oil the same day, Marshal Ney, wdth a large part of the Freneli 
army, attacked the English troops at (ciuatre Bras, and a very 
severe engagement took place, in 'which Ney failed in defeat ing 
the B"itish, but succeeded in preventing their sending any help, 
to Blueher, who was being lieaten by the emperor at Ligny. On 
the news of Bluchers defeat at Ligny reaching Wellington, he 
foresaw that the emperor’s army would now be tlirected u]»on him, 
and he accordingly retreated in order to restore his comrminicji- 
tions with his allj^ wdiich would have been dislocated by the 
rrus.sians falling back from Ligny to Wavre if the English h.id 
remained in advance at (oluatre Bras. Daring the 17lh, then*- 
lore, Wellington retreated, being pursued, but little molested l»y 
the main French afmy, over about half the space between t^naln* 
Bras and Brussels. This brought him again ])ara]lel, on a lim* 
rnnuing from west to east, 'with Blueher, who was at Wavr<‘. 
Having ascertained that the Prussian army, though b(‘aten on tlie 
IGth, 'W'as not broken, and having recidved a jiromise from its gen- 
eral to march to liis assistance, Wellington determined to halt, 
and to give battle to the French eriijieror in the ])osition. which, 
from a village in its neighborhood, has received the ever-mernora- 
bie name of the field of Waterloo. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his‘’‘ Life of Napoleon,” remarks of Water- 
loo that “ the scene of this celebrated action must be familiar to 
most readers either from description or recollection.” The nar- 
ratives of Sir Walter himself, of Alison, Gleig, Siborne, and others, 
must have made the events of the battle almost equally well 
known. I might*, perhaps, content myself with referring to tludr 
pages, and avoid the difiicuJt task of dealing 'wdth a subject whicli 
has already been discussed so copiously, so clearly, and so elo- 
quently by others. In particular, the description by Ca])tain Si- 
boriie of the Waterloo campaign is so full and so minute, so sern- 
jiulously accurate, and, at the same time, so sjiirited and graphic, 
tliat it will long defy the cornjietitioii of far abler pens than mim*. 

1 shall only aim at giving a general idea of the main features oj^ 
this great«evenHof this discrowning and crowning victory. 
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When, after a very hard-fouglit and a long-douhtful day, Na- 
ipoleon had sueeceded in driving back the Prussian army from 
ijigny, and had resolved on marchirig himself to assail the Eng- 
glisli, Jie scut, oil the 17tli, Marshal Grouchy with 30,000 men 
pursue the defeated Prussians, and to prevent their marching 
to ayl the Duke of Wellington. Great recriminations passed aft- 
erward between the marshal and the emperor as to how this duly 
was* attempted to be performed, and the reasons why Grouchy 
fiiled on th(v1btli to arrest the lateral movement of the Prussiau 
ti‘ 0 ()j»s from Wavre toward Waterloo. It may be sufficient to re- 
mark iiere that Grouchy was not sent in pursuit of Bluchcr till 
lateV)!! tlie 17th, and that tlie force given to him was insufficient 
to make head against the whole Prussian army ; for Blucher’s 
men, though they were beaten back, and suflered severe loss at 
Li guy, were neither routed nor disheartened ; and they were 
joined at Wavre by a large division of their comrades under 
(L'ueral Bulow, who had taken no patt in the battle of the lOth, 
and who were fresh for the march to Waterloo against the French 
on the iHth. But the failure of Grouchy was in truth mainly 
oM’iiig to the iudoniitable heroism of Bluchcr himself, who, though 
severely injured in the battle at Ligiiy, was as energetic and act- 
i\c as ever in bringing his men into action again, and who had 
the resolution to expose a part of his army, under Thielman, to 
be ov(‘rAvlielm(*d by Grouchy at Wavre on the iSth, while he 
urged the mareli of the mass of his troops upon Waterloo. “ Tt 
is not at Wavre, hut at Waterloo,” said the old tiekl-marshal, 
“ that the campaign is to he decided ;”«aiul he risked a detach- 
myul, and won the campaign accordingly. Wellington and Blu- 
cher trusted each other as cordially, and co-operated as zealously, 
as formerly had been the case with Marlborough and Eugene. 
It was in full reliance on Bluclier’s promise to join him that the 
duke stood his ground and fought at Waterloo " and those who 
liave ventured to impugn the dnke's ca’l)acity as a general ought 
to have liad common sense enough to perceive that to charge the 
duke with having won the battle of Waterloo by the help of the 
Prussians is really to say that he won it by the very moans-on 
which he relied, and without the expectation <4’ which the battle 
Wttlild not have been fought. • 

. ‘^NajMdeon himself has found fault with Wellington* for not liav- 
* See Montholon’s “Memoirs,” vol. iv., p 4 ^. 
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ing retreated beyond Waterloo. The short answer may be, that 
the duke had reason to expect that his army could singly resist 
the French at Waterloo until the Prussians carnc up, and that, 
on the Prussians joining, there would be a suflicieiit force, ^iinried 
under himself and Blucher, for completely overwhelming the 04- 
emy. And while Napoleon thus censures his great adversary, 
he involuntarily bears the highest possible testimony to the mil- 
itary character of the English, and proves decisively of what 
paramount importance was the battle to which he challenged 
his ♦fearless opponent. Napoleon asks, “If the Enf^li^h army 
had been beaten at Waterloo, trhat vrouhl have been the v^e of 
those 7inmcrons bodies of troops, of Prnssiams, Aust rians, Ger- 
mans, and t^paniards, ichich ircrc adcancinf: by forced march- 
es to the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees 

The strength of the army under the i)uke of Wellington at Wa- 
terloo was 49,608 infantry, 12,102 cavalry, and oGlo arlillery- 
incn, with 156 guns.f But of this total of 67,655 men, scarcely 
21,000 were British, a circumstance of vciy serious imi)ortaiice, 
if Napoleon’s own estimate of the relalive value of troo})s of dilier- 
eiit nations is to be taken. In the eui]KTor\s own words, speaking 
of this campaign, “ A P'rench soldi(*r would not he equal to more 
than one English soldier, but he would not be afraid to mt'ct two 
Dutchmen, Prussians, or soldiers of the Ooufederalion.”J Ther<; 
were about 6000 men of the old Geniian Legion with the duk(» : 
these were veteran troops, and of excellent quality. But the rest 
of the army was made up of Hanoverians, Brunswickers. Nassau- 
ers, Dutch, and Belgians?* many of whom were tried soldiers, and 
fought W'ell, but many had been lately levied, and not a few were 
justly sus])ected of a strong wish to figlit under the French eagles 
rather than against them. 

Napoleon’s army at Waterloo consisted of 48,050 infantry, 
15,765 cavalry, 7232 artillery-men, being a total of 71,047 men. 
and 246 guns.i They Were the elite of the national forces of’ 
p' ranee ; and of all the numerous gallant armies which that mar- 
tial land has poured forth, never was there one braver, or better 
disciplined, or better led, than the host that took up its jrositiou 
at Waterloo on then morning of the 18th of Juno, 1815. 

Perhaps those who have not seen the field of battle at Water- 

* Montholon’s “ Memoirs,” vol. iv., p. 44. t Siborne, vol. i , p. 

t Montholon’aif* Memoirs,” vol. iv , p. 41. (> See Siborne, ut supra. 
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loo, or. the admirable model of the ground and of the conflicting 
.armies which was executed hy Captain Siborne, may gain a gen- 
erJliy accurate idea of the localities hy picturing to themselves 
a valle^ between two and three miles long, of various breadths 
at'iliflbrent^points, but generally not exceeding half a mile. On 
each side of the valley there is a winding chain of low hills, run 
ning «somcwhat parallel with each other. The declivity from 
each of these ranges of hills to the intervening valley is gentle 
but not uniform, the undulations of the ground being frequent and 
considerable. The English army was posted on the northern, 
and the French army occupied the southern ridge. The artillery 
of each side thundered at the other from their respective heights 
throughout the day, and the charges of horse and foot wore made 
across the valley that has been* described. The village of Mont 
iSt. Jean is situate a little behind the centre of the northern chain 
of hills, and the village of La Belle Alliance is close behind the 
centre of the southern ridge. The high road from Charleroi to 
Brussels runs through both these villages, and bisects, therefore, 
both the English and the French positions. The line of this 
road was the line of Napoleon’s intended advance on Brussels. 

There are some other local particulars connected with the sit- 
uation of each army which it is necessary to bear in mind. The 
strength of the British position did not consist merely in the oc- 
cupation of a ridge of high ground. A village and ravine, called 
Merk Braine, on the Duke of Wellington’s extreme right, secured 
him from his flank being turned on that side ; and on his extreme 
left, two little hamlets, called La Haye and Papillote, gave a 
• similar though a slighter protection. It was, however, less nec- 
. essary to provide for this extremity of the position, as it was on 
this (the eastern) side that the Prussians were coming up. Be- 
hind the whole British position is the great and extensive forest 
of Soignies. As no attempt was made»by the French to turn 
cither of the English Hanks, and the battle was a day of straight- 
forward fighting, it is chiefly important to see^what posts there 
Were in front of the British line of hills of which advantage coukl 
be taken either to repel or facilitate an attack ; syid it will be seen 
that^there were two, and that each was of very great importance 
in the action. In front of the British right, that is to say, on the 
J noitherfl slope of the valley toward its western enjJ, theje stood 

.anrf)]4Tasliioiicd Flemish farm-house called Goumont or Hougou- 

• • 
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rnont, with ont-huildings and a garden, and with a copse of.beech- 
Iree.s of about two acres in’ extent round it. This was strongly, 
garrisoned by the allied troops ; and while it was in their posses-* 
sion, it "was difficult for the enemy to press on and force the Brit- 
ish right wing. On tlic other hand, if the enemy could occupy 
it, it would be difficult for that wing to keep its ground bn the 
heights, with a strong post held adversely in its immcdiale front, 
being one that \vould give much shelter to tlie enemy’s marks- 
men, and great facilities for the sudden conceni ration of attacking 
columns. Almost immediately in front of the British centre, and 
not so far down the slope as llongournont, there was another ^iarrn-. 
house, of a smaller size, called La Haye Sainte,* which was also 
held by the British troops, and the occupation of which was found 
to be of very serious consequence*. 

With respect to the French position, the principal feature to be 
noticed is the village of Planchciioit, which lay a little in the rear 
of their right {i. c., on the eastern side), and wdiich proved to he 
of great importance in aiding them to check the advance of tlie 
Prussians. 

As has been already mentioned, the Prussians, on tlie morning 
of the Ibth, w^ere at Wavre, about twelve miles to the cast of the 
field of battle at Waterloo. The junction of Bulow’s division had 
more than made up for the loss sustained at Ligriy ; and leaving 
Thielman, wdth about 17,000 men, to hold his ground as he best 
could against the attack wffiich Grouchy w^as about to make on 
Wavre, Bulow and Blusher moved wdtli the rest of the Prussians 
upon Waterloo. It was calculated that they would be there hy 
three o’clock ; but the extremely difficult nature of ihe ground 
which they had to traverse, rendered worse by the hirreiits ol’ 
rain that had just fallen, delayed them long on their tw’elvc 
miles’ march. 

7 The night of the 17th was wet and stormy ; and when the 
daw’n of the memorable l&th of June broke, the rain w^as still 
descending heavily. The French and British armies rose from 
their dreary bivouacs and began to form, each on the high ground 
w'hich it occupittd. Toward nine the weather grew clearer, and 
each army was able to watch the position and arrangerneilis ol' 
the other on the opposite side of the valley. 

♦ No^ to hr confounded with the hamlet of La Haye, at the* extreme 
h ft of the BriJsh line. •* * , 
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, The Duke of Wellington drew up his infantry in two lines, the 

• second line heing composed principally of Dutch and Belgian 

* troops, whose fidelity was doubtful, and of those regiments of 
otj^ier nations which had sufiered most severely at Q/Uatre Bras 
on tly3 lOtli. This second line was posted on the northern de- 
clivity of the hills, so as to be sheltered from the French cannon- 
ade. * The cavalry was stationed at intervals along the line in 
the rear,*the largest force of horse being collected on the h/t of 
the centre, to the cast of the Charleroi road. On the opposite 
heights the French army was drawn up in two general lines, 
with’ the entire force of the Imperial Ouards, cavalry as well as 
iiifaniry, in rear of the centre, as a reserve. English milittary 
critics have highly eulogized the admirable arrangement which 
Najiolcon made of his forces of each arm, so as to give him the 
most am])ic means of suslaining, by an immediate and sudicient 
support, any attack, from whatever point he might direct it, and 
of drawing promptly together a strong force, to resist any attack 
that might be made on himself in any part of the field.* When 
his troops were all arrayed, he rode along the lines, receiving 
every where the most enthusiastic cheers from his men, of whose 
entire devotion to him his assurance was now doubly sure. On 
the southern side of the valley the duke's army w^as also arrayed, 
and ready to meet the menaced attack. 

“ The two armies were now fairly in presence of each other, 
and their mutual observation was governed by the most intense 
interest and the most scrutinizing anxiety. In a still greater de- 
grep did these feelings actuate their commanders, wliile watch- 
ing each other’s preparatory movements, and minutely scanning 
the surface of the arena on which tactical skill, habitual prowess, 
physical strength, and moral courage were to decide, not alone 
their own, but, in all probability, the fate of Europe. Apart 
Irorn national interests and considerations, and viewed solely in 
connection with the opposite characters of the two illustrious 
chiefs, the a})pn) aching contest was contemplated with anxious 
solicitude by the whole military w^orld. Need this create sur- 
}njse when we reflect that the struggle was ofle for mastery be- 
tween the far-famed conqueror of Italy and the victorious liber- 
.ator of the Peninsula ; between the triumphant vanquisher of 
pastern Europe, and the bold and successful invader of the south 
* Siborne, vol. i., p. 376. 
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of France 1 Never was the issue of a single battle looked for^ 
ward to as involving consequences of such vast importance — of’, 
such universal influence. 

It was approaching noon before the action cornmeuccil. Na- 
poleon, in his memoirs, gives as the reason for this delay, tlie 
miry state of the ground through the heavy rain of the preced- 
ing night and day, which rendered it impossible for cavalry or 
artillery to maneuver on it till a few hours ol‘ dry weather liad 
gWen it its natural consistency. It has been su])posed, also, tliat 
he trusted to the effect which the sight of the imposing array of . 
his own forces was likely to produce on part of the allied army." 
The Belgian regiments had been tampered with ; and Napoleon 
had well founded hopes of seeing tlicm quit the Duke of Welling- 
ton in a body, and range themselves under his own eagles. The 
duke, however, who knew and did not trust them, liad guarded 
against the risk of this by breaking up the corjis of Belgians, and 
distributing them in separate regiments among troops on whom 
he could rely.t 

At last, at about half past eleven o'clock, Napoleon began the 
battle by directing a powerful force from his left wing under his 
brotlier, Prince Jerome, to attack Hougoumont. Column alter 
column of the French now descended from the west of the south- 
ern heights, and assailed that post with fierj’' valor, which was 
encountered witli the most determined bravery. The Freiudi 
won the copse round the house, but a party of the British (luards 
held the house it.*5elf thioughout the day. Amid shell and shot, 
and the blazing fragments of part of the buildings, this ohst inale 
contest was continued. But still the English held Hougournonl, 
though the French occasionally moved forward in such numbers 
as enabled them to surround and mask this post with part of 
their troops from their left wing, while others pressed onward up 
the slope, and assailed the British right. 

The cannonade, which commenced at first between the Brit- 
ish right and the French left, in consequence of the attack on 
Hougoumont, soon became general along both lines ; and about 
one o’clock Napdeon directed a grand attack to be made under 
^Marshal Ncy upon the centre and left wing of the allied army. 
For this purpose four columns of infantry, amounting Vb about, 
18,000 men,, were collected, supported by a strong division o^ 
* Siborne,‘vol. i., p. 377. t Ibid., p. 373.* • * 
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cavalyy under the celebrated Kellerman, and seventy-four fruns 
, were brought forward ready to he pbsted on the ridge of a little 
. u'fldulation of the ground in the interval between the two main 
raiigcsiof heights, so as to bring their fire to bear on the duke’s 
line at a rftnge of about seven hundred yards. By the combined 
assault of these ibrmidablc forces, led on by Ney, the bravest 
of tlie brave,” Napoleon hoped to force the left centre of the Brit- 
ish position, to taker La Haye Sainte, and then, pressing forward, 
lb occupy also the farm of Mont St. Jean. He then could cut 
the mass of Wclliiigtoii’s troops ofl' from their line of retreat upon 
Jh'usscls, and from their own left, and also completely sever them 
IVom any Prussian troo})s that might be approaching. 

The columns destined for this great and decisive operation de- 
scended majeslieally from the French range of hills, and gained 
the ridge of the intervening eminence, on which the batteries 
lhat supported them were now ranged. • As the columns descend- 
(*d again from this eminence, the seventy-four guns opened over 
llu'ir heads with terrible efiect upon the troops of the allies that 
were stationed on the heights to the left of the Charleroi road. 
One of the French columns kept to the east, and attacked the ex- 
treme left of the allies ; the other three continued to move rapid- 
ly i’orward upon the left centre of the allied position. The 1‘rout 
line of the allies here was composed of Bylant’s brigade of Dutch 
and Belgians. As the French columns moved up the southward 
slope ol’ the height on which the Dutch and Belgians stood, and 
the skirmishers in advance began to opcm their fire, Bylaiit’s en- 
tire brigade luiTied and fled in disgraceful and disorderly panic ; 

' but there AV<*re men more worthy of the name behind. 

The second line of the allies here consisted of two brigades of 
English infantry, which had suflered severely at (iuatre Bras. 
But they were ufider rictoii, and not even Ney himself surpassed 
in resolute bravery that stern and fiery*spirit. Picton brought 
his two brigades J’orward, side by side, in a thin two-deep line. 
Thus joined together, they were not 3000 strong. With these 
Pieloii had to make head against the three victorious French col- 
umns, upward of four times that strength, and who, encouraged 
by {Jre easy rout of tin Dutch and Belgians, now came confident- 
ly over 4lie ridge of the hill. The British infantry stood firm ; 
^ aiuThs fl^ie French haltctl and hogaii to de])loy int(^ line ^ Piet on 
lhctni!i('al mu.iieiil ; a close and deadly voile v*wasjLliro\\n 
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in u])oii them, and then with a fierce hurrah the British dashed in 
with the bayonet. The French reeled back in confusion ; and as* 
they sta^^ered down the hill, a brigade of the Enjrlish cavah-y . 
rode in on them, cutting thmn down by wdiolc battalio^is, and 
takiiii? 2000 prisoners. The British cavalry gallopvjd forwaT’d 
and sabred the artillery-men of Ney’s seventy-four advfmced 
guns : and then cutting the traces and the throats of the horses, 
reiulered tliese guns totally useless to the French throughout the 
remainder of the day. In the excitement of succe.ss, llie English • 
cavalry continued to ]>vess on, but were charged in their turn, and 
driven hack with severe loss by Milhaud's cuirassiers. 

This great attack (in rejielling which the brave Fictoii had fall- 
en) hud iioAV completely 1‘ailed ; and, at the same time, a }k)w- 
erful body of French euiras.<ier.s, who were advancing along the 
right of the (Miarleroi road, had been fairly beaten alter a close 
hand-to-hand light by the heavy cavalry of the EngU.'-h house- 
li<dd brigade, llougoumout was still being assailed, and was 
sncees.sfnlly resisting. Troops were nov' beginning to a})pear at 
the edge of llic horizon on Jsapoleon's riglit, which he too well 
knew to be Prussian, though he endeavored to persuade his fol- 
lowers that they were Grouchy’s men coming to aid them. It 
was now about half past three o'clock ; and though AYellingtoii's 
army liad suffered severely by the imreinitling cannonade and in 
the late desperate encounter, no ]>art of the Briti&li position had 
been forced. Napoleon next determined to try what efi’ect be 
could produce on the i^idtisli centre and right by charges of bis 
sjdendid cavalry, brought on in such force tliat the duke’s caval- 
ry could not cheek them. Fresh troops were at the same fliiic < 
sent to assail La Have Sainte and Hougournont, the possession , 
<»f these posts being the em]jcror's unceasing object. Squadron 
after squadron* of the French cuirassiers pceoidingly ascjcndcd 
the slopes on the duke’s right, and rode forward with dauntless 
courage against the batteries of the British artillery in that part 
ol' the field. Tlie artillery-men w’erc driven from their guns, and 
the cuirassiers cheered loudly at their supposed triuiupli. But 
llie duke had formed his infantry in squares, and the cuirassiers 
charged in vain against the impenetrable hedges of bayouVts, 
while the fire from the inner ranks of the squares told ^j ith ter- ' 
rible ellect on their own squadrons. Time after time they 1^)dc 
forward with invariably the same i'esiilt ; and as they irt cedcU 
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from each attack, the British artillery-men nishcd forward from 
the centres of the squares, where tljcy had taken refuf^e, and 
])]iA 4 d their f^nus on the retiring horsemen. Nearly the whole of 
Napolecm’s magnificent body of heavy cavalry was destroyed in 
tlictfc fruitless attempts upon the British right. But in another 
j)art of th(» field fortune favored him for a time. Donzelot’s in- 
fantry took La Haye Sainte between six and seven o’clock, and 
the means were now given for organizing another formidable at- 
ti'i/*k on the centre of the allies. , * 

^ There was no time to be lost : Bluchcr and Bulow were be- 
ginning to press upon the h'rench right ; as early as five o’clock, 
Kajadeon had been obliged to detach Lobau’s infantry and Do- 
nioiit’s horse 1o check these ncAV enemies. This was done for a 
'' time ; but, as large numbers of*lhe Prussians came on the field, 
lliey turned Lohau’s left, and sent a strong force to seize the vil- 
lage of lMau(‘henoit, which, it wdll be remembered, lay in the 
rear of the French right. Napoleon W'as now obliged to send 
his Young Guard to occupy that village, which was according- 
ly held by them with great gallantry against the reiterated as- 
saults of the Prussian left under Bnlovv. But the force remain- 
ing under Napoleon was now numerically inferior to that under 
the Luke of Wellinglon, w^hich he had been assailing throughout 
tli(^ day, without gaining any other advantage than the capture 
of La llaye Sainte. It is true that, owing to the gross miscon- 
duct of the greater part of the Dutch and Belgian troops, the 
duke was obliged to rely exclusively on his English and German 
soldiers, and the ranks of these had becn*fearfully thinned ; but 
,thc survivors stood their ground heroically, and still opposed a 
resolute front to every forw'ard movement of their enemies. Na- 
}K)leon had then the means of elfecting a retreat. His Old 
tiuard had yet tjikeu no part in the action. Under cover of it, 
he might have withdrawn his shattered forces and retired u])on 
the French frontier. But this w^ould only have given the Phi- 
glish and Prussians the opportunity of completing their junction ; 
and he knew that other armies w^crc fast coming up to aid theni 
in a march upon Paris, if he should succeed in avoiding an en- 
counter with them, and retreating upon the capital. A victory 
, at Waterloo was his only alternative from utter ruin, and he dc- 
teri5[>jnej to employ his Guard in one hold stroke more to make 
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Between seven and eight o’clock the infantry of the Old 
Guard was formed into t\ji"o columns, on the declivity near hL 
Bello Alliance. Ney was placed at their head. Napoleon Jam-’ 
self rode forward to a spot by which his veterans were ^.o pass ; 
and as they approached he raised his arm, and point<id to lhe*po- 
silioii of the allies, as if to tell them that their path lay •there. 
They answered with loud cries of “Vive I’Empercur 1” and de- 
scended the hill from their owm side into that “ valley of the 
.*ilia(low of death,” while their batteries thundered with redoub- 
led vigor over their heads upon the British line. The line of 
march of the columns of the Guard was directed between Hou- 
gouinont and La Hayc Sainte, against the British right centre;' 
and at the same time, Donzclot and the French, who had pos- 
session of La Have Sainte, cornneenced a fierce attack upon the 
British centre, a little more to its left. This part of the battle 
has drawn less attention than the celebrated attack of the Old 
Guard ; but it formed the most perilous crisis for the allied 
army ; and if the Young Guard had been there to support Dou- 
zelot, instead of being engaged with the Prussians at Planche- 
iioit, the consequences to the allies in that part of the field must 
have been most serious. The French tirailleurs, w ho w'ere post- 
ed in clouds in La Haye Sainte, and the sheltered s])ots near it, 
completely disabled the artillery-men of the English batteries 
near them ; and, taking advantage of the crippled state of the 
English guns, the French brought some field -pieces up to La 
Haye »Sainte, and commenced firing grape from tliom on the in- 
fantry of the allies, at* a distance of not more than a hundred 
]>aces. The allied infantry here consisted of some (i ermain bri- 
gades, w’ho were formed in squares, as it w'as believed that Doii- 
zelot had cavalry ready behind La Haye Sainte to charge them 
w’ith, if they left that order of formation. In this slate the Ger- 
mans remained for some time with heroic fortitude, though the 
grape-shot w’^as tearing gaps in their ranks, and the side of one 
square was literally blowm away by one tremendous volley wdiicli 
the PYench gunn^^rs poured into it. The Prince of Orange in 
vain endeavored to lead some Nassau troops to their aid. The 
Nassauers w’oulJ not or could not face the French ; and some 
battalions of Brunswickers, w^hom the Duke of Wellington had or- 
dered up as a re-enforccriient, at first lell back, until Ihc.duj^* i>i 
person rallictl them and led them on. The duke the} galiopotl 
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to the right to head his men who were exposed to the attack 
of the .Imperial Guard. He had sailed one part of his centre 
froA*heing routed ; but the French had gained ground here, and 
the presjure on the allied line was severe, until it was relieved 
by 1;hc decisive success which the British in the right centre 
achieved over the columns of the Guard. 

The British troops on the crest of that part of the position, 
which the first colmnn of Napoleon’s Guards assailed, vgere 
Maitlan(Fs brigade of British Guards, having Adam’s brigade on 
iheir right. Maitland’s men were lying down, in order to avoid, 
SIS far ‘as possible, the destructive effect of the French artillery, 
which kept up an unremitting fire from the opposite heights, un- 
^ til the first column of the Imperial Guard had advanced so far 
up the slope toward the BritisH position that any farther firing 
of the French artillcry-rnen would endanger their own comrades. 
Meanwhile, the British guns were not idle ; but shot and shell 
plowed fast through the ranks of the stately array of veterans 
that still moved imposingly on. Several of the French superior 
officers w'crc at its head. Ney’s horse was shot under him, but 
he still led the way on foot, sword in hand. The front of the 
massy column now "was on the ridge of the hill. To their sur- 
prise, they saw no troops before them. All they could discern 
through the smoke was a small band of mounted officers. One 
of them w^as the duke himself. The French advanced to about 
fifty yards from w^here the British Guards were lying down, 
when the voice of one of the band of British officers was heard 
calling, as if to the ground before him, “ Up, Guards, and at 
•them !” It was the duke who gave the order ; and at the words, 
-to as if by magic, up started before them a line of the British 
Guards four deep, and in the most compact and perfect order. 
They poured an' instantaneous volley upon the* head of the 
French column, by which no less than three hundred of those 
chosen veterans are said to have fallen. The French officers 
rushed forward, and, conspicuous in front of their men, attempted 
to deploy them into a more extended line, so as to enable them 
^ to reply with effect to the British fire. But Maitland’s brigade 
kepf/howering in volley after volley with deadly rapidity,. The 
decimated column grew disordered in its vain efforts to expand it- 
„Bclf more efficient formation. The right word waa given 

moment io the British for the bayonet<«char^e, and 
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llie brigade sprang forward with a loud cheer against llieir disy 
inaycd antagonists. In an instant the compact mass ol* the Frenclx 
spread out into a rabble, and they fled back down the hill ptirsu-* 
ed by Maitland’s men, who, however, returned to their pf sit ion in 
time to take part in the repulse ol‘ the second column of the Impe- 
rial Guard. 

This column also advanced with great spirit and firmness un- ‘ 
der,thc cannonade which was opened on i^*‘and, passing by the 
t'astern wall of Hougoumont, diverged slightly to the right as* it 
moved up the slope toward the British position, so as to approach 
the same spot where the first column had surmounted the neigh* 
and been defeated. This enabled the British regiments of Ad- 
am's brigade to form a line jiarallel to the left flauk of the 
French column, so that while the front of this cohnnn of French 
Guards had to encounter the camionade of the British batteries, 
and the musketry of Maitland’s Guards, its left flauk was assail- 
ed with a destructive fire by a four-deep body of British infantry, 
extending all along it. In such a pc/sition, all the bravery and 
skill of the French veterans were vain. The second column, , 
like its predecessor, broke and fled, taking at first a lateral direc- 
tion along the front of the British line toward the rear of La 
Haye Sainte, and so becoming blended with the divisions of 
French infantr}^ which, under Bonzelot, had been pressing the 
allies so severely in that quarter. The sight of ihe Old (iuard 
broken and in flight checked the ardor which Donzclot’s troops 
had liitherto displayed. They, too, began to weaver. Adam’s 
victorious brigade was pressing after the flying Guard, and now 
cleared away the assailants of the allied centre. But the battle * 
W'as not yet w’on. Napoleon had still some battalions in reserve^ 
near La Belle Alliance. He w^as rapidly rallying the remains of 
the first column of his Guards, and he had collected into one body 
the remnants of the various corps of cavalry, wdiieli had suflered 
so severely in the earlier part of the day. The duke instantly 
formed the bold resolution of now himself becoming the assailant, 
and leading his successful though enfeebled army forw'^ard, while 
the di.sheartening efi'ect ol* the repulse of the Imperial Guard on 
the French army was still strong, and before Napoleon aud**Ney^ 
could rally the beaten veterans themselves for anolhvsr arnl . 
fierccr'chaiye. As the close approach of the Prussians now^orn-, 
pie tely^ protected the duke’s left, he had drawn some ^ese^yqp’«f . 
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^horse from that quarter, and he had a brigade of Hussars under 
.Vivian fresh and ready at hand. Without a moment’s hesitation, 

• he**iaunched these against the cavalry near La Belle Alliance. 
The chfirge was as successful as it was daring ; and as there was 
now no ho^ile cavalry to check the British infantry in a forward 
movement, the duke gave the long-wished-fbr command for a gen- 
eral advance of the army along the whole line upon the foe. It 
was now past eighVio’clock, and for nine deadly hours had^ the 
British -and German regiments stood unilinehing under the fire 
■ of artillery, the charge of cavalry, and every variety of assault 
that the compact columns or the scattered tirailleurs of the ene- 
my's infantry could inflict. As they joyously Sjuang forward 
against the discomfited masses of the French, the setting sun 
broke through the clouds which had obscured the sky during the 
greater part of the day, and glittered on tlie bayonets of the allies 
while they in turn poured down into the valley and toward the 
heights that w^erc held by the foe. Almost the whole of the 
French host was now in irretrievable confusion. The Prussian 
army was coining more and more raindly forward on their right, 
and the Young Guard, which had held Plancheuoit so bravely, 
was at last compelled to give way. {Some regiments of the Old 
Guard in vain endeavored to form in squares. They were swept 
away to the rear ; and then Napoleon liimself fled from the last 
of Jiis many fields, to become in a few w^'cks a captive and an 
exile. The battle w^as lost hy France past all recovery. The 
victorious armies of Fiiglaud and Prussia, meeting on the scene 
of their triumj)h, continued to press forAvard and overw'helrn every 
atlcm])t that was made to stem the tide of ruin. The British 
army, exhausted hy its toils and sufl'eriiig during that dreadful 
day, did not urge the yiursuit beyond the heights wdiich the en- 
emy had oecupfed. But the Prussians drove ihc/fugitives before 
tli<*m throughout the night. And of the magnificent host which 
had that inoriiiiig cheered their emperor in confident expectation 
of victory, very few w-ore ever assembled again in arms. Their 
loss, both ill the field and in the pursuit, was immense ; and the 
greater inimher of those who escaped, dis})ersod as soon as they 
crossed the frontier. 

Tile «irmy under the Duke of Wellington lost nearly 15,000 
nieft in* killed and w^ounded on this terrible day of#baULe. The 
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loss of the Prusiaii army was nearly 7000 more. At such a fear-,, 
ful price was the deliverance of Europe purchased 

On closing our survey of this, the last of the Decisive Battles ' 
of the World, it is pleasing to contrast the year which illisigr^l- 
ized with the one that is now passing over our heads.* We have 
not (and long may we want) the stern excitement of the struggles 
of war, and we see no captive standards of our European rffeigh- 
bor^ brought in triumph to our shrines. Bulr^ we witness an in- 
«finitely prouder spectacle. We see the banners of every Civilized 
nation waving over the arena of our competition with each other 
in the arts that minister to our race’s support and happiness, and* 
not to its suliering and destruction. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War 

and no battle-field ever witnessed a victory more noble than that 
which England, under her sovereign lady and her royal prince, 
is now teaching the peoples of the earth to achieve over selfish 
prejudices and international feuds, in the great cause of the gen- 
eral promotion of the industry and welfare ol' mankind. 


THE EMI. 
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I’arliaments ; 7. Hudson's Statue ; 8. Jesuitism. I2niu, Musiin» 
^0 cents. 

TS^oel’s'Essay on the Union of Church and State. 

* 121110 , Musliii, $1 25. 

Noel’s Essay on Christian Baptism. 

ISino, Muslin, GO' cents. 

Major Ripley’s War with Mexico. 

\Vith Maps, IMans of Battles, &C- 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin $4 00; 

' Slieep, 8‘1 50. 

Warbnrton’s Conquest of Canada. 

2 vols. 12nio, l*apcr, 40 ; Muslin, $1 70. 

Ruxton’s Life in the Far West. 

121110 , Muslin, GO cents; Paper, 37^ cen^. 

Corkran’s History of the National Constituent 

ASSE.MBLV^, from May, 1848. 12ino, Muslin, 90 cents ; Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

Rev. Charles Beecher's The Incarnation; 

Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Mrs. Harkikt Beech kk Stowe. 12nio, Muslin, 50 
cents. 

A History of Wonderful Inventions. 

With Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; Muslin, gilt edges, 
SI 00. 

Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

M’ilh Critieism.s on the particular W'orks and Biographical No- 
tices of prominent Writers 3 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00 ; Sheep 
extra, $0 75 ; half Calf extra, $7 50. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 

With a Sketch of his Public Services, by Rev. H, Hastings 
Weld W ith numerous exquisite Designs, by John G. Chapman 
8vo, Mus'jn, $2 50 ; Sheep, $2 75 ; half Calf, S3. 00. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy: The Inferno. 

A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original, col- 
lated Irom the best Editions, and Explanatory Notes Bv John 
A. (^ar.lyle, M D 12tno, Muslin, f 1 00. ^ 

Wallis’s Cliuipses of Spain; 

Or, Note's of an untinished Tour in 1847. 18no, Muslin, $1 00 ; 

Paper, 75 cents. 

'Sir»Charlos Lyell’s Second Visit to the United 

I • "STATES S vdls 12mo, Muslin, ®1 50 ; Paner. ^1 20,, 
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CHOICE WOllKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


Rev. W. P. Strickland’s History of the American 

BIBLE SOCIETY. From its Organization in 1816 to the Pres 
ent Tune. With an Introduction, by Rev. N. L. Rice, anti n 
Portrait of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL 1)., first President of the So- 
ciety. 8vo, Sheep, 75 ; Cloth, Si 50. 

Seymour’s Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome! 

Being rCotes of Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the 
Subject of Religion in the City of Rome. 12Lno, Cloth, 75 cenVs ; 
Paper, 62 ^ cents. 

Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 

TORY. From the fourth German Edition, Revised and Amend- 
ed. Translated by Samuel Davidson, LL D. Vols. 1. and 11., 
8vo, Muslin, ^3 00. 

Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric ; 

Comprising an Analysis of the Laws of Moral Evidence and ol 
J^ersuasion. Witli Rules for Argumeiuative Composition and f3- 
ocution. 18mo, Muslin, 37i cents. 

Whately’s Elements of Logic. 

Comprising the Substance of the Article in the Encyclopedia Met 
ropolitana. With Additions, <SfC. The only complete American 
Edition. ISrno, Mublin, 37i cents. 

Upham’s Lile of Faith : 

Embracing some of the Scriptural Principles or Doctrines of 
Faith, the Power or Effect of Faith m the Regulation of Man's 
Inward Nature, and the Regulation of f'aith to the Divine Guid- 
ance. 12mo, Muslin, $l 00. 

Upham’s Life of Madame Catharine Adorna. 

Including some leading Facts and Traits in her Religious E.vpen- 
encc. Together wjtli Explanations and Remark.^, lendjiig to il- 
lustrate the Doctrine of Holiness 12mo, .Muslin, gilt edges, 60 
cents ; Muslin, 50 co»ils. 

Upham’s Principles of the Interior or Hiddeii 

LIFE Designed for the Consideration of those who are seeking 
Assurance of P’aith and perfect Love. 12rno, Muslin, $1 00. 

Combe’s (A.) Treatise on the Physiological a,iid 

MOltAI, management OK INFANCY. For •'lu Esc of Par- 
ents. ISino, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

Comhe’s (A.) Moral Philosophy; 

Or, the Duties of^Man considered in his Individual, Social, and 
Domestic Capacities. 18nio, Muslin. 37i cents. 

Combe’s (A.) Physiology of Digestion, 

Considered \V4th Relation to the Principles of Dietetics, With 
Illustrations. 18mo, Mu.slm, 37^ cents. 

Combe’s (G.) System of Phrenology. 

With upward of 100 Engravings. 12mo Muslin, 75 cenu 



FRESH B.OOKS 


OF 

tfiATEL AND ADVEN’iDEE 

PUBLISHED BY 

33flrpr ^ 3Srntl;?r3, Ittttt, Mtvi 

Travels and Adventures in Mexico, 

In the Course of Journeys of upward of 2500 miles performed 
on Foot, giving an Account of the Manners and Customs of tlie 
People, and the Agricultural and Mineral Resources of that Coun- 
try. By William W. Carpenter, late of the U. S. Army. 12mo, 
Muslin. 

Travels in the United States. 

By Lady Emmeline Wortley. 12mo, Muslin. 

•Harper’s N. Y. and Erie Rail-rbad Guide-Book: 

Containing a Description of the Scenery, Rivers, Towns, Vil- 
lages, and other important Works on the Road. Embellished 
with 130 Engravings on Wood, by Lossino & Barritt, from 
Original Sketches inado expressly for the Work. 12ino, Muslin. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 

Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Bi- 
ography, Relics, and 'i'radiiions of the War for Independence : 
with the Records of a Tour to the Scenes of its Incidents. By 
Ben.son J^Lossijfo, Esq. With over 6^0 Illustrations on Wood, 
chiefly fr«a Original Sketches by the Author. In Numbers, 8vo, 
, Paper, 25 cents each. Vol. I. now ready, splendidly bound in 
Muslin, price S3 50. 

Nile Notes of a Howadji. 

12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, 87^ cents. 

The Nile Boat ; 

Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 
Illustrated with a fine Steel Engraving, jnd numerous Wood- 
cuts. 8 VO, Muslin. {^Neatly ready.) 

Travels in the East. 

ByRcv. J P. Durbin, D.D. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 

®2 00 . • 

Observations in Europe, 

Principally in France and Great Britain. By Rev. J. P. Durbin, 
1|.D. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 




2 Fresh Books of Travel and Adventure. 

The Island World of the Pacific : 

Being the Personal Narr*ative and Results of Travel through thu 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands and other parts of Polynesia. By 
Rev. H. T. Chkevkr. Engravings. 12ino, Muslin, $1 00. 

The Whale and his Captors ; • * 

Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures and the Whale’s Biography, 
as gathered on the Homeward Cruise of the “ Commodore 
Preble.” By Rev. H. T. Chekver. Engravings. 16mo, Mus- 
lin, 60 cents. 

Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far Inte- ’ 

rior of South Africa. With Notices of the Native Tribes, and 
Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, 
(iiraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. (tokuon Cumming, Esq. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 75. 

The Pillars of Hercules ; 

Or, a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
D.wid Urquhart, M-P. 2 vols. 12iiio, Paper, ^1 40 , Muslin, 
70. 

Glimpses of Spain ; 

Or, Notes of an Unfin»shed Tour in 1847. By S. T. Wallis, Esq. 
12mo, Paper, 75 eecis ; Muslin, SI 00 

Sketches of Minnesota, 

The New England of the West With Incidents of Travel in 
that Territory during the Summer of 1848. By E. S. Seymour. 
12ino, Paper, 50 cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 

Life in the Far AYest. 

By George Ereuekice Kuxton. 12mo, Paper, 37^^ cents; Mus- 
lin, 60 cents. 

Adventures in Mexico and Rocky Mountains. 

By G. F. Ruxton. *121110, Paper, 50 cents , Mu:>lin, 60 cents. 

Fresh Gleaninffs; 

Or, a New Sheat from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. By 
Ik. Marvel. 12mo, Paper, $^1 00 ; Muslin, S^l 26. 

A Second A^isit to the United States. 

By Sir Charles Lyell, F.RS. 2 vol*. 12mo, '‘Paper, $1 20, 
Muslin, &1 50. 

Orefjon and CjjJifornia in 184». 

With an Appendix, including recent and authentic Information 
on the Suhjec* ot the Gold Mines of California, and other valua- 
'• hie matter ol Interest to the-Einigraiit. By Judge TiioKNro.v. 
With I]lustr^,tions and a Map. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, Si 75 

The Little /Savage. 

Being the History of a B05 left alone on an uninhabited Island ' 
By Captain Marryat, R.N. 12iiio, Paper, 37J ecu's; Muslim 
4,5 cent'.. 



Fresh Books of Travel and Adventure. *3 


White- Jacket ; 

• Or, ihe World in a Man-of-War.* By Herman Melville, Esq. 
12mo, Paper, $1 00; Muslin, $1 25. 


¥’irst Voyage. Being the Reminiscences of the Son-of-a- 
^ Gentleman in the Merchant Service. By Herman Melville, Esq. 
12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, $1 00. 


Mardi : .and a Yoyage Thither. 

liy Herman Mbeville, Esq. 2 vols. ISmo, Paper, Si 50 ; Mhs- 
Hn, SI 75. 


Omoo ; 

<^r, a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas, By Herman 
Melville, Esq. 12mo, Pai)er, $1 00 ; Muslm, $1 25. 


Typee : 

A Peep at Polynesian Life,iduring a Four Months’ Residence in 
the Marquesas. By Herman Melville, Esq. The revised Edi- 
tion, u'lUi a Sequel 12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, 87^ cents. 

Loiterings in Europe ; 

Or, Sketches of Travel in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, and A^eland With an Appen- 
jiix, oontaiiiing Observations on European Charities and Medical 
Inslitutioiis. By J. W, Corson, M.D. 12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; 
Muslin, Si 00. 


Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. 

Comprising a Description of a Tour through Texas, and across 
lh(? great Soutliwestern Prairies, the Caraanchc and Caygua 
Hunting-grounds, A:c. By G. W. Kendall, Esq. With a Map 
and lllu.stratiuns. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $2 50. 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy 

Land. By .Ioh.n L. Stephens, Esq. Engravings. 2 vols 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 

Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. 

By John L StepheaVs, Esq. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 75. 

Ijicidents^f Travel in Yucatan. 

By John L. Stephens, Esq. 120 Engravings, from Drawings by 
F. Cathekwood, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $5 00. 

Travels in Central America, Chiapas, and Yuca- 

tan By John L. Stephens, Esq. With a Map and 88 Engrav- 
ings. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $17 00. 

.Consular Cities of China. * 

A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular 
Allies of China, and to the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in 
Uehalfof the Church Missionary Society, in the Yeara 184^-1846 
iy^Rev G. Smith. 12nio, Paper, $1 00; Muslin, *1 25. j 



baluabU 0tanbarb |)ublication 0 

ISSUED BY 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW TORN. 


Addison’s complete Works. ■ 

Including the Spectator entire. With a Portrait. 3 yoIs. 8vO| 
Sheep extra, 35 50. 

The Spectator in Miniature. 

Selections from the Spectator; embracing tlie most interesting 
Papers by Addison and others.^ 2 vols, 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Or, the Thousand and One Nights. Translated and arranged for 
Family Reading, with explanatory Notes, by E W. I^ank, Esq. 
W'lth 600 Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, plain edges, 33 50 ; 
Muslin, gilt edges, 75; Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, 36 00. 

Bacon and Locke. 

Essays, Moral, Economical, and Political. And the Conduct 
of the Understanding. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Bucke’s Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 

of Nature. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Chesterfield’s Works. 

Including his Letters to his Son, complete. With a Memoir. 
8vo, Muslin, 81 75. 

The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of 

Attorneys and Solicitors. By Sa.muel Warren, F.R.S. ISmp, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Incarnation ; 

Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. By the Rev. Charles 
Beech RB.. With an introductory Essay, by Mr^s. Harriet B. 
Stowe. 18mo, Muslin, 


Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of En- 

gland. W’llh the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes in the Law effected by Dcci.sion or Stat- 
ute down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the Work to 
the Arneric^iri Student, by J. L. Wendell, Esq With a Mem 
oir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, 37 00. 


Burke’s complete Works. »■ 

With V Memoir. Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, f('i Of/" ' 



. Valuable Standard Publications. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. 

^ T. Coleridge. J2mo, Muslin, 65 c^nts. 

Specimens of the Table-talk of S. T. Coleridge. 

Edited by H. N. Coleridge. 12ino, Muslin, 70 cents. 

M^di T and a Voyage Thither. 

By Herman Melville. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 

Omoo ; 

Or, a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. By Herman 
• ^^elville. 12mo, Muslin, Si 25. 

Montgomery’s Lectures on General Literature, 

• Poetry, &c , with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View of 
^ modern English Literature. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

* Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Ir^cluding a Journal of a Touijto the Hebrides. With numerous 
Additions and Notes, by J. W. Crokek, LT^.D. A new Edition, 
j^ortraits. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $2 75 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s complfete Works. 

With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by A. Murphy, Esq. 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $2 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

‘(/ioero’s Offices, Orations, &c. 

The Orations translated by Duncan ; the Offices, by Cockman ; 
and the Cat*o and L%lins, by Melmoth. With a Portrait. 3 
vols. ISiiio, Muslin, 25. 

• Paley’s Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D. E. Bartlett. 
Copiously Illustraied, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, Si 50. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. * 

With illusti alive Notes, Ac., by Lord Brougham and Sir C. 
* Bell, and preliminary Observations and Notes, by Alonzo Poi^ 
ter, D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

The Orations of Demosthenes. 

Translated by Dr. Leland. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 85 cents. 

Lamb’s Vforks. 

Comprising his Letters, Poems, Essays of Elia, Essays upon 
Shakespeare, Hogarth, &c., and a SketcS of his Life, by T 
N. Talfourd. Portrait. 2 vols. royal 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 

Hoes and Way’s Anecdotical Olio. 

Anecdotes, l^iterary, Moral, Religious, and Miscellaneous. 8vo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

Pei^y’s. Philosophy of Mystery. 

; ^ i^mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 



Valualjle Standard Ptiblications. 

Potter’s Hand-book for Readers and Students, 

Intended to assist private Individuals, Associations, School Di8« 
tricts, &c., in the Selection of useful and interesting Works for 
Reading and Investigation. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Amenities of Literature ; • 

Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literak’ire 
By I. D’Israeli, D.C.L., F.S.A. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Drj'den’s complete Works. 

• With a Memoir. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $3 7S. 

Woman in America ; 

Being an Examination into the Moral and Intellectual Condition 
of American Female Society. By Mrs. A. J. Graves. IBrho, 
Muslin, 45 cents. 

Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British 

Poets. By Wili.iam Hovvtitt, Wul^ numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Visits and Sketches at Home 

and Abroad. Including the “ Diary of an Ennuyee.*’ 2 vols. 
12ino, Muslin, 00. 

The Sacred PhiA)sophy of the Seasons. 

Illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena o«' the 
Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. Edited by F. W. P. 
Greenwood. D.D. 4 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Mackenzie’s Novels and Miscellaneous Works: 

Comprising The Man of Feeling, The Man of the World, Julia 
de Roubigne, Ac. With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Royal 12ino, Muslin, $1 00. 

How to Observe : Morals and Manners. 

By Miss Harriet j^aktineau. 12mo, Muslin, 42i cents. 

The Spoon. 

With upward of 100 Illustrations, Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, 
Mediaeval, and Modern. By H. O. Westman. 8vo, Muslin, 
$1 25. 

Neele’s Literary Remains. 

The Literary Remains of Henry Neele. 8vo, J^uslin, 00. 

A New Spirit of the Age. 

Edited by R. IF. Horne. 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Men, Women, and Books. 

A Selection of Sketches, Esd^ys, and Critical Memoirs, from his 
uncollected* Prose Writings. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. ISino, 
Muslin, 31 50. 

Georgia Scenes. 

With onginaJ Illustrations. 2ino, Mushn, 90 cents 



Valuable Standard Publications. 

Hannah More’s complete Works. 

. \Vith Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 50 ; 2 
•Sheep extra, $2 75. 

Hannah More’s complete Works. 

o Irpm large Type. 7 vols. royal 12mo, Muslin, $6 50. 

BThrit’s Ship-master’s Assistant and Commer- 

;ial Digest : comprising Information necessary for Merchants, 
Owners, and Masters of Ships on the following Subjects : Mas- 
ters, Males, Seamen, Owners, Ships, Navigation Laws, Fish- 
eries, Revenue Cutlers, Custom House Laws, Importations, 
Clearing and Entering Vessels, Drawbacks, Freight, Insurance, 
A.verage, Salvage, Bottomry and Respondentia, Factors, Bills ot 
Exchange, Exchange, Currencies, Weights, Measures, Wreck 
Laws, Quarantine Laws, Passenger Laws, Pilot Laws, Harbor 
Regulations, Marine Offenses, Slave Trade, Navy, Pensions, 
Consuls, Commercial Regulations of Foreign Nations. With 
an Appendix, contafcing thS Tariff p,f the United States, and an 
Explanation of Sea Terms. 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 50. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. 

W’lth Engravings. 10 vols. 12mo, *^08110: 75 cents per Vol- 
ume. Sold separately or in Sets. ^ 

» Mp. Sherwood’s Works. 

^Wiih Engravings. 1*5 vols. 12mo, Muslin. 85 cents per Vol- 
ume. Sold separately or in Sets. 

Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France 

in the Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe. With numer- 
ous Engravings, Portraits, &c. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 50. 

The Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of Lan- 

giiagp, in a Course of Lectures. Frederick von Schleoel. 
Translated from the German, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
M.A. 12mo, Musfin, 90 cents. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Oritjeal Miscella- 

nies. Containing Notices of Chafes Brockden Brown, the 
American Novelist. — Asylum for the Blind. — Irving> Conquest 
of Granada. — Cervantes. — Sir Waiter Scott. — Chateaubriand’s 
English Literature. — Bancroft’s History of the United States. — 
Madtfme^alderon’s Life in Mexico. — Moliere.— Italian Narra- 
tive Poetry. — Scottish Song, dco. 8vo, Muslin, 82 00 ; Sheep 
extra, $2 25 ; half Calf, $2 50. 

Pursuit oV Knowledge under D^culties ; 

Its Pleasures and Rewards. Illustrated by hftmoirs of emineot. 
Men. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, ^0 cents. 

^Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties ; 

fts Pleasures and Rewards. Illustrated by Memoirs of eminent 
Hen. • Edited by Rev. Dr. WxYL AND. With Portraits. 2 vols 
|^2in^, Muslin, 81 60. 



Valuable Standard Pubhcations. 


Letters to Mothers. 

By Mrs. It. H. SioournLy. 12mo, Muslinr 90 cents ; Miisluit 
gilt edges, $1 00. ■ • 

Letters to Young Ladies. ^ . 

By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 12mo, Muslin, 90 9 ents ; MusSn, 
gilt edges, $1 00. • ^ 

The Doctor, &c. 

By Robert Southey. 12mo, Muslin, 45„cents. 

Percy Anecdotes. 

To which is added, a Selection of American Anecdotes. 
Portraits. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00. 

The Writings of Robert C. Sands. 

With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $3 75. 


Sismondi’s Historical View of the Literature 

of the South of Europe. Translated, with Notes, by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 80. 

Hon. J. C. Smith’s Correspondence and Miscel- 

lanies. With an Eu’ jgy, by the Rev. William W. Andrews. 
12mo, Muslin, $l 00' 

England and America : 

A Comparison of the Social and Political State of both Nations. 
By E. G. Wakefield. 8vo, Muslin, 31 25. 

Letters of the British Spy. 

By William Wikt. To which is prefixed a Sketch of the Au- 
thor's Life. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Paulding’s Letters from the South. 

2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 31 25. 


Indian Tales and Legends; 

Or, Algic Researches. Comprising Inquiries respecting the. 
Mental Characleri^tics of the North American Indians. By 
%NRY R. ScHooLCRAiT. 2 vols. 12mo, MusUn, 31 25. 

Cassius M. Clay’s Writings ; 

Including Speeches and Addresses. With a Pref;jce and Mem- 
oir, by Horace Greeley. Portrait. 8vo, Muslin, $1 5(Kf « 


Past and Present^ Chartism, and Sartor Resar- 

ms. By Thoma^'Ca{llyle. 12mo, Muslin, 31 Oj. 

Mau lews’s Itliscellaneous Writings: 

Embracing The Motley Bool^ Behemoth, The Politicians, Po* 
ems on Man^n the Republic, «Vakondah, Puffer Hopkins, Mi» 
cellanies, dec. 8vo, Muslin, 31 00. 

Verplanck’s Right Moral Influence ant' Us« j 

Libera] Studies. 12ii,o, Muslin, 25 cents. 












